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For Tosca and Brinley life was sharply 
divided into two parts — work in the local 
steelworks in winter, and tramping the 
roads for the rest of the year, when they lived 
rough, picked up casual jobs and concocted 
crazy stories to entertain themselves and 
others. These two joyous characters weath- 
ered the vagaries of life with youthful zest. 

The denouement is swift and startling, 
Tosca and Brinley return home, changed 
irrevocably. Welsh author Ron Berry 
conducts the reader adroitly through the 
“tour”. He writes with laconic compassion, 
and characters and scenes spring to life 
authentically — sometimes painfully, al- 
ways movingly. 
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He heard the alarm clock in the next bedroom. Saturday: 
day off for the girls. His eldest sister’s grunts came subdued 
through the tastefully papered wall; her bedsprings com* 
plained as she rolled over. Two more sisters in the other 
bedroom. He listened for their alarm. Silence in the four- 
bedroomed house. Clever girls, they’d pushed in the stop- 
lock before coming to bed. 

Now Brinley-boy, he thought, get out of it at the double. 
Better not dirty the nest, just pull out. Like a thief in the 
night, this lovely April morning. Groping around for his 
socks, Brin grinned to himself; his socks weren’t any good, as 
socks. He found two pairs in the airing cupboard — his 
father’s, Pascal Guysend, senior floorwalker in the largest 
co-operative store in Cadwallader County. Dear old man, 
bunion feet, and a conscience sharpened beyond the limits. 
Old Pascal knew the price tab on everything except affection. 
Dear old man, the alien, spreading alienation down through 
the holy sacrament of marriage to four junior Guysends. All 
alienated. But Brin didn’t believe it of himself. 

He went downstairs, found his rucksack, stuffed in the 
socks, a pair of underpants, loaf of bread, half a pound of 
margarine, a spoon, and one of his mother’s shabbiest dinner 
knives. On top of these he put a plastic cup, road map, and 
a few paper-back books. “Goodbye once more, my happy 
home,” he said, striding along the pavement without looking 
behind. He said once more — this was his fourth break-away. 
He always came back to Abbey Town, returned to cherish 
his innocence. His affliction. 

At the street comer he -took out his National Insurance 
card, stamped up to date: the white man’s travelling permit. 
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Then Tosca Llawarty came Indian-bow-legged doWn the 
High Street, a small, tartan-coloured duffel bag hinging 
over his forearm. “So you got your card all right,” Tosca said. 

“Got yours?” asked Brin. 

“I told them I was taking another spell in the sanatorium. 
Truth is the price of freedom, ah, what d’you say!” Tosca 
chuckled aside, huskily, ending in a controlled cough. He’d 
practised that careful cough once when he should have died, 
having haemorrhaged three times, only Tosca lay back and 
told the doctor to bee off, not caring at all. Tosca lived 
carelessly through his emotions, scrupulously enough through 
his head. 

“It’s good to be leaving,” Brin said. “Especially on a 
morning like this.” 

“Heigh-ho the merry-o and O for the open road,” 
commented Tosca. 

They were thirty miles inland by noon, backs to a low dry- 
stone orchard wall, “Worker’s Playtime” beating out from a 
radio in the farmhouse. Below the orchard pigs snorted, 
humphing and snuffling to each other. On the far side of a 
duck-puddled brook, safely near a hedge, solitary grey 
rabbits hopped, hunched, nibbled the April-tender grass. 
Brin removed his shoes and socks, pushed the useless socks 
into holes in the dry-stone wall, and put on a pair belonging 
to his father. Tosca simply bore witness, impassive, as if this 
was a formal method of losing a pair of worn-out socks. Brin 
packed away what remained of the loaf and margarine. “I 
have a feeling this is going to be a remarkable tour,” he said. 

“In what way?” 

“I think we'll meet some interesting people.” 

“You expect too much, Brinley-boy.” 

“Hope springs eternal in the human breast.” 

Tosca fingered his lank, black hair, his small hooked nose 
wrinkling up to the single, furrowed root between his grey 
eyes. “Never let it be said there was anything else in the 
humhn breast.” 

“Aye, it's a long lane that has no turning.” 
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“And it's an ill wind that blows nobody any good. We’ll 
make Bristol comfortably by tonight. I like Bristol,” added 
Tosca. 

Brin’s round face and scrubby bullet head rocked gaily on 
his thick-set shoulders. “Remember the last time we were 
there ? Up in Bristol Zoo ? The time that shaggy old American 
buffalo cracked my hand against the bars of his bloody 
corral. The cunning old bastard, standing there as if he’d 
been stuffed with formalin to stop him from rotting away.” 

“We ought to get one back on that buffalo, somehow,” 
remarked Tosca. 

“How many years ago was it?” A 

“After I left the sanatorium, second time, three summers 
ago. We were just kids, happy ignoramuses.” He twisted his 
white, skin-tight face and gave a husky chuckle; “I kept 
telling you there was nothing wrong with your hand.” 

“Feel the dents,” Brin said, offering his right hand. “I’ll 
wear them for life.” 

“We’ll think up something for that buffalo.” 

“Leave him to me, Tosca. He’s my personal objective as 
from this minute.” 

“Anything to make the tour interesting,” agreed Tosca. 

For ten miles they rode in a steel-sided manure wagon 
behind a crawling tractor. Then the driver waved them off. 
“Nice healthy atmosphere you’re pulling about. Thanks for 
the lift,” Tosca told him. 

“Cafe’s a mile along the road,” said the driver. Brin 
cadged two cigarettes off him before he turned into a narrow 
lane. 

A country mile brought them' to a pull-in place, service 
station and caf6 for long-distance drivers. Two fat girls 
served at the tables, and a fatter, middle-aged woman 
bawled orders through a hatch behind the counter. The floor 
was dusty from a red ash parking crescent around the cafe 
front. Drivers and mates were eadng, talking and reading 
the sports pages. “Two coffees,” Brin said, in a cultured 
voice. 
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“Sugar ana milk?” demanded the fat woman. 

He nodded, then asked, “Do you happen to know if 
there’s anyone making for Bristol?” 

She glanced down the room. “Cissie knows all the gen; 
she’s on the fourth table. What’re you, students?” 

“Correct,” Brin said gently, smiling. 

“My son’s in the London School of Economics. Doing 
well considering me and his father. Cissie! You busy a 
minute?” The girl Cissie, blonde as white pine shavings, 
came up to the counter. The mother of the economics 
student stroked Brin’s shoulder, saying, “These chaps want 
to know if there’s anyone going to Bristol. How about the 
British Oxygen blokey?” 

Cissie tapped her nose with a pencil. “They’re a day late 
for Trevor, he runs on Fridays.” The pencil went up to the 
crown of her head, tracking thoughtfully backwards and 
forwards along the seam of her scalp. “Bristol, Bristol . . . 
lemmc see, Saturday, who’s running to Bristol on Saturdays.” 

Tosca see-sawed his spoon on the edge of his coffee cup. 

“Murphy?” suggested the woman. 

“He won’t take hitch hikers, ’fraid of losing his job.” 
She gave Tosca a sly-eyed glance, “Can’t blame him, that’s 
what I say.” 

“Come on, Cissie, there must be someone travelling to 
Bristol,” said Brin, drawling intimately. 

“Can’t say, can’t say. S’a bad day today, if only you kfltew 
it. If you wanted to get to Abbey Town now, or anywhere 
on the road to the steelworks, it’d be another thing entirely, 
d’you see my meaning? Bristol’s awkward this time of day, 
Saturday in partic’lar.” Tosca strolled away with his coffee, 
Cissie's eyes following him. “He’s not much concerned, is 
he! ’Ere I’m trying to help and all ’e does is turn his back 
without so much as a word of pardon.” 

“He’s been ill, please excuse him,” Brin said. 

The other waitress came up the aisle, the rucked toes of 
hei» colour-beaded Cha-cha shoes upturned like harem 
slippers. She was heavier than Cissie, with dark glittering 
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eyes, stubbed fingernails, and grained dimples in her 
chubby elbows. “Who's on the Bristol run ?” Gissie enquired. 

“Saturday . . . Peek Frean’s biscuits,” the girl said, winking 
at Brin. “Due in any minute.” 

Gissie immediately pushed Brin away from the counter. 
“I’ll show you him when ’e comes in.” 

“You’re extremely kind,” he drawled. 

“Gerrout of it. All in a day’s work. Give your mate a 
dose of pep pills to liven him up. He looks pathetic as they 
say.” 

“He’ll be all right. Thanks again.” 

They waited an hour, eking out cups of coffee, Tosca loung- 
ing unperturbed, having acquired a dreadful kind of 
immobility. When the Peek Frean delivery man entered the 
cafe, a woman and a boy followed him — his wife and son. 
He couldn’t take them. Brin made enquiries around the 
tables, and they had a lift to Lydney, where they finished 
off the bread and margarine. From Lydney they walked 
steadily until late afternoon. 

“It’s too cold for living rough, we’ll have to find a cheap 
kip for the night,” observed Tosca cynically. 

“How are you feeling?” asked Brin. 

“Fair, pretty fair.” 

They rejected a couple of guest houses; fagged-out sales- 
men loafing around in cleverly cut-price decorated parlours, 
waiting for their evening meals; disinterested landladies 
stating bed and breakfast charges with unflinching eyes and 
folded hands. Eventually they swung right towards the 
railway, continued plodding the track to the first platelayers' 
cabin, where Brin smashed a window. Tosca climbed inside 
and opened the door from within, using a seven-foot plate- 
layer’s crowbar. They slept sitting up, back to back on the 
narrow seat, Brin repeating angrily, “We’ll never learn, 
we’ll never learn.” 

“It’s no way to travel,” confirmed Tosca, trying to lever 
a bearable balance between his eight stone, bare, and Brin's 
twelve and a half stone. 
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“We'll never bloody well learn!” Brin said. 

They slept two nights in railway cabins. Monday morning, 
in Bristol, they ate beans on toast before entering the city 
library, where they selected books at random, found chairs 
and a radiator apiece, and slept in poses of attentive reading. 
Tosca’s cheekbones carried the ethereal fairy pink of TB 
when they returned to the streets. But he was in a gay mood, 
careless, humming quietly to himself. 

Brin watched people’s faces. Once, when he pointed out 
a girl prematurely dressed in a strapless summer frock, 
Tosca took out his free issue National Insurance spectacles 
to examine her, commenting, “Handy bit of fodder. How- 
ever, Brinley-boy, what we require is a stake for the next 
few days.” Then he pushed back his fusewire-bound spec- 
tacles and suddenly stepped forward in front of a man coming 
along the pavement. “Just a minute, mate. Any idea where 
we can find temporary employment in this area?” 

The man put his hands in his pockets, caution dilating 
his nostrils. Tosca’s glasses slipped down the bridge of his 
nose; he pushed them back again. The Bristolian said, 
“I’m afraid I can’t help you in any way.” 

“Could you spare us a shilling for a bite to eat?” 

The man winced. “Don’t you know it’s against the law 
to beg?” 

Tosca shrugged, his drooping left shoulder inching nearer 
the man’s chest — Tosca didn’t have a left lung — while the 
duffel bag hung from his right shoulder. “Ask and it shall be 
given unto you, that’s what the good Jesus himself promised.” 
Brin moved beside Tosca, grinning encouragement. 

“Here’s half a crown, I’ve had a taste of poverty myself,” 
the man said. 

They turned, watching him walk away. “See what we’ve 
done! We’ve increased the morale of that proud citizen,” 
Tosca asserted. 

They bought tea and hot pies, then climbed the hill out 
to Bristol Zoo, dawdling, Tosca humming Strawberry Fair, his 
short-sighted gaze fixed on the pavement. “We’ll meander 
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back in time to call at the Labour Exchange,” he predicted 
confidently. 

"And find a more comfortable berth for tonight,” Brin 
said. 

“Our last cabin wasn’t too bad.” 

“Probably as good as the one Mister Henry Thoreau built 
on the banks of dear Walden, Connecticut.” 

“I read enough about Thoreau last tour.” 

“That book disappeared somewhere,” Brin said. 

Up on the Downs they approached a couple of strollers, 
tweedy old men with fat dogs and varnished walking-sticks. 
“Tap ’em,” suggested Tosca. * 

Impressed by America, Land of the Free, by recollec- 
tions of Thoreau and an old Time magazine he’d picked up 
in the last platelayers’ cabin, Brin became plain, honest 
Joe Doakes. “Pardon me, sir” — to the nearest gent — “are 
we right for the Zoo on this hyar road?” 

“Quite.” 

“One thing more, sir. Can you let me have the address 
of the American consulate in Bristol City?” 

“ ’Fraid not. Do you know, Edward?” Headshakes, the 
two old men matching each other like marionettes. 

“Here’s the situation, y’see ... sir. We’re making this 
tour of your beautiful old country. Two days out from South- 
ampton, what happens? We are robbed, sir. Right this 
morning, for land sakes. We’re sitting in this quaint res- 
taurant they have back there in Bristol City — the one with 
the eagle mirrors on the walls, y ’know? — sitting there making 
out our itinerary. Our suitcases are right there outside the 
cashier’s window. Well, sir, it’s a fourteen-day intinerary . . . 
you have some lovely old cities, y’know, sir. Yesterday, now, 
yesterday we went around your most ancient city, Win- 
chester, y’know? What a city! Isn’t that right, Tosca?” 

“Swell,” replied Tosca, gazing heavy lidded, like a replete 
lizard satiated with food and sunshine. Bringing his almost 
empty duffel bag forward to crush it beneath his armpivhe 
repeated, “Just swell.” 
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“Land sakes, we look around and our suitcases aren’t 
there any more! The cashier’s gone to powder her nose, 
y’know? Naturally this is our problem, sir. Mighty big 
problem, but we’ll get by all right. Sure we will. We’ve had 
some red. fine hospitality from you British people, real fine.” 

“Sure thing,” Tosca affirmed lugubriously. 

Edward, the second retired gent, snorted, “Disgusting. 
Don’t know what the country’s coming to if a couple of 
decent youngsters can’t follow their intinerary without 
being robbed.” 

“Too bad . . . sir, it’s just too bad,” Brin agreed. “We’ve 
lost everything except the clothes we’re wearing and a few 
toilet things.” 

“Aren’t you rather slack, spending your time visiting the 
Zoo?” the first old gent asked. 

“Well, it’s like this, sir. We had this letter from back home, 
saying how Harry Zwemmer’s uncle had died. Harry’s 
uncle worked in your Zoo. He was in charge of the American 
buffalo, yeah, sure he was too. Well, we have to pay our 
respects to Harry’s folks over here, but first we have to 
find out where Harry lived before the good Lord took him.” 

“Zwemmer, Zwemmer?” Edward said indignantly. 
“Hasn’t been a Zwemmer on the Zoo staff since the American 
bison died in nineteen fifty-nine. Take my word for it.” 

“Oh, no-o-o,” Tosca whispered. 

“Land sakes!” Brin said. 

“Know all the fellows on the staff personally,” declared 
Edward, then he repeated adamantly, “take my word for 
it, know ’em all personally. Never heard of any Zwemmer 
since the American bison died.” 

Brin turned to Tosca. “This is chronic bad, boy.” 

“We shouldn’t have left our cheque-books in those 
suitcases,” mumbled Tosca despondently, his long hair 
falling over his ears. 

The two gents pondered, heads shaking, each waiting for 
the other to make a move. Finally, the first old gent took out 
his wallet. He was abrupt, schoolmasterly stem. “No means 
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of ascertaining the truth, propose to help, have to think of 
my own children under similar circumstance . . .” 

“Sorry reflection on the country as a whole,” announced 
Edward, fishing out his wallet. 

“Find your consulate immediately.” 

“Without delay!” ordered Edward. 

Brin and Tosca strolled back into town with £1 each. 
“We'll visit the Zoo tomorrow,” Tosca said. 

“That was marvellous up there, putting it across those two 
old blokes. I told you we’d have a good tour, meet some 
interesting people this time.” 

“You were on top form, Brinley-boy,” agreed Tosca. “I 
reckon we can celebrate with a couple of pints tonight after 
we’ve fixed up a place to stay.” 

That same evening, in a pub, Tosca talked for a long time 
with a tobacconist-newsagent. Brin introduced himself to a 
contractor in plumbing and pipe-fitting. They decided to 
stay in Bristol a while, Tosca selling cigarettes and news- 
papers from a kiosk near the city centre, and Brin working 
for the contractor. 
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They found digs in Fishponds Road, a short walk from 
Eastville Greyhound Track. Tosca set himself up as a limited 
odds bookie, being ideally situated, with a regular shuttle of 
citizens towards his kiosk. He accepted small stakes only; 
horse racing and a few end-of-season soccer matches. He 
refused to touch dog racing. Small stakes, small wins, small 
profits, naturally, but after a few weeks the tobacconist' 
newsagent decided to put the block on it. Tosca lost a few 
pounds the last game Bristol Rovers played home. Having to 
square his clients, he fiddled the tobacconist’s kitty, a matter 
of shillings. Enough to finish him, and Tosca wanted to move 
on. To London. 

They discussed the move for a couple more weeks. A 
dissatisfying fortnight, Tosca supplementing his National 
Insurance benefit with a few hours’ bar-tending. Beer and 
cigarette money, at least. Brin’s employer had contracted to 
install new services in a Tudor-style residence outside the 
city. Every evening Brin arrived home fagged out as a result 
of talk, talk, talk and insufficient sleep the night before. 

Then suddenly London dropped out of the picture, because 
somehow, unnecessarily, on a rainy day, Tosca caught a 
chill. He’d bought a cheap plastic mac instead of a raincoat. 
Wet fret and legs put him in bed for another fortnight, 
coughing painfully, carefully into screws of newspaper, which 
were burnt. When the landlady legitimately protested at 
having to clean the firegrate — there was a paraffin heater in 
their bedroom — Brin carried the paper screws to the nearest 
litter bin, hoping and praying, as Tosca said, the sputum 
proved negative. 

Morning and night Tosca held a thermometer in his mouth 

** 
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for five minutes. He also timed his pulse twice a day. It was 
the old ritual for him: bed sweats, coughing, temperature, 
pulse. “I haven’t relapsed, it’s a bloody chill,” he said after 
four days. His widower father, similarly Indian-bow-legged 
like Tosca, paid them a taciturn weekend visit, privately 
quarrelled with Brin, blaming him for Tosca's condition, 
and went back to Abbey Town, promising to send his son a 
small amount of maintenance money every weekend. The 
money never came. 

Towards the end of May, in dull, warmish weather, Tosca 
spent hours on a wooden seat near their lodging. He simply 
sat there, stoically reading horse racing form when he didn’t 
have a Penguin edition of Shakespeare in his hands. During 
this period he befriended a retired schoolteacher whose 
constitutional took him the length of Fishponds Road, and 
a stiff-limbed, stammering man who portered for British 
Railways. One afternoon Tosca found a collarless mongrel, 
but the landlady refused to have it inside the house. Con- 
sequently Brin had to walk the animal half a mile away, 
where he left it tied to a fence. “This is a great tour,” he 
said. “Marvellous torn; we’d find more excitement back 
in Abbey Town.” 

June brought wind and rain. They decided to make for 
London when the weather changed. It blew rain and drizzle 
or days, however, and Brin met the daughter of the Tudor- 
style house where he was working. He was threading one-inch 
hot-water piping as she entered the main hall, front door 
keys jingling in her hand. “Good morning,” she said. “Are 
you very busy ?” 

“Too busy. Are you looking for someone in particular?” 

“I live here.” 

He spun the diestock in reverse. “Lovely old house. 
Another week and you’ll be able to shift in the furniture. I 
like this district, near the sea and all. Sea, town and country, 
they’re all convenient. Wouldn’t mind living here myself.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“Anywhere,” he boasted . blithely, swinging the die. 
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forcing one, two, three half turns, and back-spinning the 
handles. Hell, he thought, I’m cutting too many threads for 
an inch socket; hope he doesn’t notice them. Better cut some 
off. Careful. Use your rule. Three-eighths. Winkingconfidently 
at her, he reached for the hacksaw. “If you want to speak to 
the boss, he’s upstairs.” 

“Do you mind if I watch you working?” she said. 

“It’s a free exhibition.” Brin lit a cigarette, concentrating, 
workmanlike. “What do you do for a living?” he asked. 

“I help my father.” 

“Ah-ha, and what does he do?” 

"Design.” 

Brin hurriedly ripped off the three-eighths, refitted the die 
to remove the burr, finished it quickly, smeared on Boswhite 
and wound hemp around the thread. It pleased him to have 
the socket ready fixed on the pipe as the contractor came 
downstairs. “How d'ye do, Miss Shimmerly,” the contractor 
said. 

She twirled the door key. “I thought Father might be 
here.” 

“Not today so far, Miss Shimmerly.” Brin released the 
pipe from the damp, handed it to him. There were tendrils 
of hemp sticking out; the contractor wiped them into the 
thread, automatically pushed his finger into the socket. “Why 
have you cut this barrel? The length was dead to size,” he 
said, mildly amazed. 

Hacksaw burr on the inside diameter: Brin realised it too 
late. “You’re a bloody sleuth,” he muttered. 

“Mm, but why did you cut it ?” 

“There were a few threads too many.” 

The plumber’s face cracked in a humourless smile. 

“You’ll have to cut the same off those other two lengths. 

I want them all exact. We can’t be too fussy with hot water 
lines. Okay, Brin?” 

“Right, okay. Three-eighths off the other two. I'll cut 
them dead on the length.” The contractor returned upstairs. 
Brin grinned at the girl. “He’s very competent, always does 
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a sound job, everything’s got to be spot on. Your father’s 
having full value for his money.” 

‘‘I’m sure he is.” 

He damped another length of piping ready for threading. 
“What does your father design ?” 

“He’s attached to the Air Ministry.” 

“Secret stuff, eh?” 

She licked her upper lip. “I file records, take shorthand — 
things like that.” Brin squirted oil on the die and started 
cutting, reminding himself to saw three-eighths off the other 
end. “You enjoy working with your hands,” she said. 

“Hobson’s choice. I’d like to meet that Mr. Hobson 
though; the old sod gets the blame for everything.” 

She came nearer the tripod clamp. He noticed her legs. 
Slender city-white legs. She had on a grey skirt and plain 
court shoes, dull grey, new looking. “Surely you aren’t a 
native of Bristol?” she enquired. 

“Abbey Town, in Cadwallader,” he grunted, making a 
show of forcing hard on the diestock. “It’s no recommen- 
dation, but I can’t help where I was born and bred.” 

“Father and I passed through Abbey Town once, on the 
by-pass road.” 

Brin shouted, “If I’d known you were coming I’d have 
baked a cake!” 

Miss Shimmerly bent her head, smiling. She had straight, 
coppery shining hair, and white skin. The city complexion. 
Her upper lip went slightly awry, oddly determined in the 
otherwise girlish features. Her dark green eyes showed 
untroubled niceness. A completely outward, unhurt face, 
apparently, except for that awry tipper lip. 

She’s one of the shy ones, Brin thought, and he went into 
a slowish soft show shuffle around the tripod, singing, "If 
I’d known you were coming I’d have baked a cake , baked a cake, 
baked a cake. If I’d known you were coming I’d have baked a cake, 
Howd’youdo,how d’you do, how d’you do.” She jigged tentatively 
for a moment, then, at his offer, sprightly as a carnival pair, 
they were jiving together, Brin calling the tempo : “Da-de-da, 
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bim-bam, bim-bam, da-de-da bimety-bam-bim-bam.” Super- 
confident, stylist, manoeuvring her around, he began blowing 
chuff-chuffing sounds like a far-off train. They kept going 
until the contractor’s footsteps echoed on the uncarpeted 
stairs. 

Miss Shimmerly’s upper lip twitched, tiny globules of 
saliva breaking off her teeth; she took the keys from her 
pocket and backed away, silently out of the room, like a 
fawn retreating into woodland. “Hey, wait a minute,” he 
said. 

The contractor went straight over to the diestock, swung 
the handles. “I don’t want you to kill yourself on this dirty 
old job,” he commented sarcastically. 

“Miss Shimmerly wanted a little conversation. I couldn’t 
snub her,” Brin said. 

“She’s out of your class, sonny. You’ll be over-reaching 
yourself if you try anything with her.” 

“Don’t you believe it. I’m in a class of my own. Anyhow, 
politeness costs nothing. I’m not a dummy, see, am I ? Next 
time she calls I’ll send her upstairs. You can do the chin- 
wagging.” 

They glanced at each other a few times, the plumber 
tightening up the socket, his neck tendons jerking as the 
Stillson pipe wrench drove the socket hard home. “Get the 
other one ready, Brin, and we’ll have lunch,” he said. 

She entered the house quietly some days later. The 
plumber had taken his van into town for materials; two 
decorators were finishing off the bedrooms, Brin was plugging 
the dining-room walls for radiator clips. This time she wore 
a white blouse and navy blue skirt. “Hullo there. What are 
you doing?” she asked pleasantly. 

He told her. She had a demure way of standing with her 
shoes touching, toe points level together; the stance of a 
princess receiving commoners. Slender town-white legs — 
they fascinated him. And she had the jiving yen. “We ought 
to go dancing sometime, you and me. How about it?” he 
said. She £azed down at him — what was she thinking behind 
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those dark green peepers? Brin hurried on, polite treacle 
talk because she made him feel nervous; “You’re a great 
dancer, honestly. I thoroughly enjoyed that little session we 
had. What do you say about us getting together?” 

“I’ll call for you seven o’clock Saturday evening.” 

He stood up, rocked on his heels, wiped plaster dust off 
the plugging chisel. “You’ll call for me?” 

“Where do you live?” she asked quickly, the front door 
keys already jingling in her hand. He gave her his address. 
“Seven o’clock,” she repeated. “Goodbye.” 

Brin carried on plugging the wall, blank minded, a wordless 
worry niggling for explanation. Funny girl. -Maybe the 
plumber was right. Something funny about her, though. 
Something deadly in her eyes. Or dead ? Christ no, she had a 
lovely sense of rhythm. 

Saturday evening he saw her car drawing up outside the 
house in Fishponds Road. “Come over here,” he said to 
Tosca. “Miss Shimmerly, she’s arrived and the rain’s 
pissing down. See that car! God, I don’t even know her first 
name!” 

Tosca stooped, peer!, g through the bedroom window 
curtains. “Where are you bound for, you and the jane?” 
he enquired dryly. 

Brin dashed out to brush his teeth. “Let you know when 
I came back. Is she coming up the steps ?” 

“She is,” Tosca replied, slouching over to the easy chair 
where he spent most of his wet weather time. He crossed over 
to the window again as the car pulled away, muttering to 
himself, “We’ll be stuck here all cowing winter.” 

Brin asked her where they were going. 

“My friend’s bungalow. We’ll be dancing to records.” 

“Sounds all right.” 

“Her name is Hetty Castle. We have some exciting parties 
at Hetty’s place. Her parents are seldom home at week- 
ends.” 

“Boozing parties or snooty parties ?” 

“Depends what you mean by’snooty.” 
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Brin frowned at his hands, oil grained; his shirt cuffs 
were tight, hidden inside the sleeves of his jacket. “Every- 
body talking la-di-da as if they had all the answers to every- 
thing. You know what I mean.” He rolled his thick shoulders. 
“You know what I mean by snooty.” 

She leaned forward, intent on her driving, talking to 
herself, “Right turn here ... we don’t touch Portishead.” 
She relaxed, murmuring, “Another couple of miles.” 

“Good,” he said. 

Indicating with a toss of her coppery head, she said, 
“The Bristol Channel is over there.” 

“That’s nice. Not yiuch traffic on this road.” 

Pause as she swung the steering wheel sharply left. 
“Isn’t it a filthy day again?” 

“A real stinker, my dear,” he said cheerfully. 

They swept up a narrow lane which looped back on itself, 
encircling a pond, a patch of turf, and shrubbery. The pond 
shivered in the downpour. Brin saw five cars parked hap- 
hazardly outside a large bungalow; tall trees ploughed up 
into the glistening grey background. She nudged him. 
“Perhaps I should warn you about Hetty. Since her divorce 
she’s become terribly nervous. In fact she’s had a breakdown. 
Be tactful, won’t you ?” 

“I’ll keep it in mind,” he promised. 

Five couples were grouped together in a large oblong 
room. “Fay Shimmerly !” cried a lean, blonde woman, much 
older than the others, a woman in her middle thirties. “Of 
course you know everyone, Fay darling, but we haven’t 
met your boy friend !” 

“Brin Guysend,” he said loudly, giving them a slow wave 
of the hand. “Miss Shimmerly,” he approved, murmuring 
into her ear. “I like Fay. Perfect little monicker, my lovely. 
Fay-fi-fo-fum, halleluiah I'm a bum , halleluiah bum again , 
Put your hand out to revive us . . . .” 

She trod on his toes, hissing like a sn ake. 

*The blonde woman drew^feiT^ Uri^riie group, left them, 
and returned with glassj^^gin, sciiC^w? two individuals 
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off her bony elbows in the process. Carefully casual, Brin 
examined the guests. They were youngsters like himself. 
There weren’t any oily hands among them. A radiogram 
played all the latest records. He thought, these kids have 
everything I’ve never had: tidy homes, solicitors to fight the 
good fight if they crossed the law, solid roots in the hearth 
and the bloody Bank of England. But what about this thin 
blonde, old hollow clavicles? What did she gain from 
messing around with kids ? Her jiving days were over. She 
was definitely past it. 

Fay wrinkled her nose at him, nothing in her eyes to show 
her nature. “Well, is it all right ?” ^ 

“I’m happy,” he said. “Tell me, how does Hetty pay her 
way ? What does she do for rent and bread and things ?” 

“I’ve already told you — she’s divorced. Hetty came back 
here to stay with her parents a long time ago. Please 
remember, she’s had a bad nervous breakdown.” 

Brin wiped his mouth with the edge of his hand. “Let’s 
dance, Fay girl,” he said. The others were moving around, 
doing very formal stuff. Lazy kids. 

“We mustn’t show off, Brinley. It’s too early.” 

He made a butting action with his head, above her smooth 
head. “I’m a performer, that’s my temperament.” 

Her upper lip ran askew; he grinned fiercely. She had to 
follow him, and the other dancers ringed around just clap- 
ping the beat, with Hetty Castle choir leader every time they 
worked a new variation. 

“I want to speak to you,” Fay said, dead pan innocent as 
the music stopped. 

He taunted her. “Loosen up, Miss Shimmerly. Enjoy 
yourself.” 

“Please understand, these are my friends. We aren’t here 
to provide a vulgar spectacle.” 

Brin apologised. “In Abbey Town nobody thinks anything 
if you cut loose on a dance floor. That’s what I’ve been 
doing, see, since I started wearing long trousers.” 

“But it’s so early in the evening.” Her mouth smiled, her 
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eyes were unreadable, beautiful, changeless green like the 
eyes of a china doll. “Okay, we’ll have some real jiving later 
on,” he said. 

They went out to a timbered patio overlooking the 
Bristol Channel, where Hetty quickly followed them. 
“Fay! Fay darling, confess! Where did you find this brilliant 
young man?” She pushed Brin at arm’s length, hooked a 
bony forefinger in one of his jacket button holes, making 
soothing noises at him when he leaned away from her. 
“He’s shy!” she screeched, enraptured, intense, plucked eye- 
brows screwing up a criss-cross map of forehead wrinkles. 

Get behind me panic, Brin said to himself. This woman’s 
a nutter. Let her have her own way, so far, then stop her 
gallop. He grinned boyishly. “We met up at the Zoo. 
Didn’t we, Fay? She was photographing the American 
buffalo. I prodded the beast to make him say cheese.” 

Hetty Castle’s mouth gaped open. “Photographing the 
buffalo?” 

Brin tilted up his round chin, sincere, fully applying 
himself to this new projection. “You’ll find a terrific old 
North American buffalo up in the Zoo. He’s all alone in a 
big compound with steel bars about two inches thick. See? 
They feed him twice a day, alfalfa and stuff like that. You’ll 
see him standing stock still, sleeping to all intents and 
purposes. Standing with his head like this” — Brin showed 
Hetty the top of his cropped head — “fast asleep. But you 
oughtn’t to allow yourself to be deceived. Anything that 
moves, he’s watching it. Right ? Anything. If a sparrow glides 
down” — Brin fluttered his fingers — “to play boy scouts and 
bandits with another sparrow, that old American buffalo is 
on the watch-out. He doesn’t miss a thing. 

“He was slyly scrutinising Fay with his piggy eyes, 
thinking up nasty ways of frightening her. If he suddenly 
charged the steel bars that would scare the wits out her, 
wouldn’t it? He loathes human beings, honestly. He simply 
can’t stand spectators looking at him day after day. He hates 
anything on two legs. . . 
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“Brinley!” pleaded Fay, “ Brirdey . . her awry upper 
lip trembling over her teeth. 

“What’s the matter with him?” Hetty demanded angrily, 
flailing her thin arms as if victimised by a cloud of midges. 

He settled himself again, purposeful, his eyes dulled by a 
kind of untapped fanaticism. “There are certain character- 
istics about the American buffalo which demand public 
attention. For one thing, they can read minds— yours, yours, 
mine! Easy, easy as winking. That buffalo in Bristol Zoo 
knew precisely what I was going to do. He sneered when I 
prodded him. Do you remember him sneering, Fay? The 
way his whiskers waggled? That was a smr } definitely. 
Buffaloes are the sneeringest animals in the whole wide 
world!” 

“You’re insane,” Hetty snapped, her jaw out-thrust like a 
rabid witch. 

“No, Hetty, I’m shy. It’s a crippling handicap too, being 
shy.” Brin came clear out of his happy cntrancement, head 
bobbing on his heavy shoulders as if he’d done some solid 
work in a rugby scrummage. “Hey, can’t you take a joke? 
I’m playing the fool, that’s all.” 

“Ridiculous,” Hetty said, prancing stork-legged into the 
bungalow. 
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Afterwards the party built up to a pitch of nicely con- 
trolled excitement. Near midnight, as her guests were pre- 
paring to leave, the rain stopped and Hetty disappeared. 
Assuming authority by word more than deed, Brin urged 
everyone into searching for her. Fay hung on to his arm, 
sweetly bewildered. They searched the bungalow, the patio, 
in and out through the tall, dripping trees, calling her name. 
No one considered the pond some twenty yards from the 
front door. Hetty was swimming in the pond, among lily 
pads and crucian carp, swimming hectically in accordance 
with her gin-infected neurosis, crying out for her ex-husband 
as she exhausted her thin frame in the rain-chilled water. 

The young girls undressed her and comforted her in 
a hot bath. Brin sat around among the fellows, trying to 
find one among them who could introduce him to a better 
job than improver plumber. But they were all young office 
workers, minor cogs in business or civil administration. 
Five slim-chested clerks; the cars outside belonged to parents, 
uncles or elder brothers. 

Turbaned with a gaudy beach towel, her skinny fore- 
arms and calves exaggerated by swathes of a dazzling 
dressing gown, Hetty screamed, “Happy landing!” as they 
drove away. It was i a.m., raining again. 

Fay peered through the swishing windscreen wipers. 
Mildly distracted, she said, “Father is sure to be worried.” 

“How old are you?” he asked. 

“Twenty. How old are you?” 

“Twenty-three. Won’t your mother be worried?” 

*‘We don’t see her very often. She’s in repertory. At the 
moment they’re playing in Yorkshire.” 

84 
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Brin chuckled. “My mother plays whist, twice a week. 
She's a bit of a card sharper, believe me.'’ 

“My mother isn’t dependable,” remarked Fay casually. 
“Do you want to meet my father?” 

They were approaching the city, roaring along, swallowing 
a glittering blur of cat’s-eyes, the wet road shiny black under 
the headlamps. Brin recalled Tosca in their dingy bedroom; 
Tosca sleeping on his right side, invariably lounging on his 
right side against a wall or a mantelpiece. Tosca refused to 
use his spectacles unless there was something positive for his 
attention. Like reading a Shakespeare play, singing out the 
lines in his dry-sounding tenor voice. Tosca suffering for 
four years. Fay stopped the car. “Anything wrong?” he 
asked. 

“Do you wish to meet him ?” 

“Some other time maybe.” 

Her upper lip twitched demurely. “There’s no time like 
the present.” A few minutes later, in a room lined with 
books and wall charts, Brin met Mr. Shimmerly — a bald, 
bulging-bodied man, proverbially abstracted as any comic- 
paper professor. Mr. Shimmerly had the top button of his 
cardigan in the second button-hole, and there was a patch 
of stubble near his ear where he’d missed shaving. 

“Well, see you at breakfast.” he said to Brin, as Fay led 
him out of the study. 

“Father imagines you’re staying the night,” she whispered. 

“That’s nice of him,” he mumbled. “Can’t stay, though, 
see, I’ve forgotten my hairnet. Mislaid it somewhere.” 

She nudged him, saying, “Shh!” 

They kissed in the car. Her lips were cool, giving a soft, 
meaningless little kiss, pleasant as a polite word concerning 
the weather. “Why did you make that silly speech about the 
buffalo ?” she said. 

Brin lifted her chin, kissed her on the throat. “Buffalo 
complex, inherited from me dad.” 

“Remarkable,” she muttered thickly. “Please keep yaur 
hands oft me.” 
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“Okay,” he said, and he stayed motionless, one hand on 
her thigh, the other lightly grasping the compact hair at the 
nape of her neck. 

“Remarkable,” she muttered again, her voice tailing 
away. “Wait, wait . . . Brinley, I think I’m going to faint.” 

He wound down the window. “Head up, Fay, head up. 
Breathe deeply, don’t hold your breath! In — out, in — out, 
that’s the idea, girl !” What the hell’s the matter with her, 
he thought. I’ve scarcely touched her. She must be ill or 
something. They cop it every month, some of them, not like 
the Guysend girls. He kept her facing the open window, 
anxiously urging her to breathe deeply, instinctively hauling 
back on her hair for every inhalation. Call her father, he 
decided, bring the dippy old boffin down; let him attend to 
his daughter. 

Fay gave a nasal moan of relief. “I feel better now. 
Golly, that was a weird experience.” Innocently serious, 
she blinked her china doll’s eyes at him. “Probably I’m 
over-tired. You stimulated me without sufficient warning.” 

“Probably, Fay. Next time I’ll bring along my bagpipes. 
I’m a wizard bagpipe player. Whenever I take my bagpipes 
up to the Zoo, the old American buffalo runs into his stall. 
He can’t face the light of day and my bagpipes together. 
Torments the shenkyn out of him. Poor old American buf- 
falo, I’ve got one up on him at last.” 

“Please, I don’t want to hear any more about the buffalo,” 
she said, a sharp tingle of fear crumpling her face. 

“Hey, listen Fay, why don’t we visit the Zoo tomorrow 
afternoon? If it stops raining? What do you say ? We haven’t 
been to the Zoo since we came to Bristol.” 

“We?” 

“You and me and Tosca Llawarty. Tosca and I are on 
tour; we hitch-hiked from Abbey Town last April. He’s 
a lunger. The mickies are working inside his chest. Tosca’s 
rather cynical, but he’s all right once you get to know him.” 
Bon made to kiss her again, mumbling, “Old Tosca is an 
expert on American buffaloes.” 
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She thrust him away. “No, Brin, no!” Driving out to 
Fishponds Road, she said, “You’re a delightful character, 
Brinley, really you are, but all this talk about buffaloes, 
really, it’s impossible.” She smiled, winsome as a good fairy 
inside a soap bubble. “Goodnight then. I hope you have 
enjoyed yourself.” 

“Come up to our room and have a cup of coffee?” 

As she refused the bedroom window squealed open. “That 
you, Brin?” 

“Put the kettle on,” he shouted. 

Tosca’s thin tenor floated over the empty street. “Can’t. 
No gas and I haven’t a shilling to put in the meter.” 

Brin emptied his pockets. “Bloody nuisance,” he muttered. 
“All sources of light and energy should be free to tax- 
paying citizens. Fay, do you have a shilling for two tanners?” 

She gave him a shilling. “Is that Tosca Llawarty?” 

“That’s him, the buffalo expert. He’s not at his best these 
days. Shan’t be a moment.” Before he reached the front door, 
she quickly reversed across the road and drove back into 
Bristol. “She’s had enough,” he said loudly, feeling a sense of 
wonder and disgust. “Huh, no staying power. She can dance 
though.” Up in their room, he flipped the shilling to Tosca. 
“She’s a funny girl, one of those funny peculiar ones. I 
invited her to come to the Zoo with us tomorrow afternoon.” 

Tosca lay with his open palm beneath his cheek on the 
pillow. “Any joy in the relationship?” 

“Fay’s a funny girl. We’ll look around the Zoo tomorrow, 
okay?” 

“Yeah, the Zoo. It’s time we thought about moving up to 
London. We’ve stayed here too long already.” 

“London next week. I’ll hand in my notice Monday 
morning.” 

“Good-oh,” muttered Tosca. “Will you put the bob in the 
meter?” He fell asleep, the imprint of suffering on his face. 

They were coming away from the Zoo the following 
afternoon when Fay Shimmerly braked hard beside th«m. 
“Taxi!” shouted Brin rowdily. 
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“Hetty rang me up. She’s lonely. Would you care for a 
drive out to her place?” 

He humped his shoulders aggressively. “The American 
buffalo is dead, see! I reckon somebody fed him a bushel of 
ground glass with his alfalfa” — gravelling his speech like a 
gangster — “we gotta get whoever got the American buff, 
see!” 

Tosca shoved him into the car. “Climb in, boy. My 
enemies are coming up the road.” 

Shaken out of his performance, Brin mumbled, “Ene- 
mies?” 

“From the consulate,” replied Tosca. 

“God, so they are! Drive on like a bat out of hell!” he 
ordered. She dithered and Brin snapped in her ear, “Move, 
girl, move!” 

They ducked down in the back seat; Tosca drew his 
jacket over his head to peer at the two old retired gents. 
Fay watched them in the rearview driving mirror, glassy 
eyed, quite beautiful in her astonishment. “That was a near 
thing,” Tosca acknowledged. “Offer me a cigarette, Brin, 
my nerves are shot.” 

“Who were those men?” she asked. 

“Spies, my dear. Tosca is on a secret assignment. He’s a 
part-time assassinator.” 

Tosca lolled back, resigned, laconic as a fine hero 
tempered by fierce fires. “I’ll have to pull out, Brinley-boy. 
It’s getting too hot for me.” 

Ignoring the girl, Brin argued urgently. “What you want 
is a safe hide-out. Where are those false spectacles? You 
should always wear them, Tosca, always .” Tosca obligingly 
hooked the steel-rimmed glasses on his nose, sighing a kind 
of ultimate defeat. Brin made a final adjustment. “Now 
listen, listen, man, I know where you can hide. It’s dead 
safe. Miles out in the country. Step on it, Fay, the sooner 
we get to 'Hetty Castle’s bungalow the better.” 

JShe made an eeking noise like an infant. “But Hetty’s 
parents are coming home tomorrow morning!” 
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“Can’t we fix these people?” demanded Tosca, sneering. 

“No!” cried Fay. 

“Okay, forget it,” he said harshly. 

“There are two alternatives,” Brin said. “It’s either 
Abbey Town — you’re safe once you cross the Cadwallader 
border — or London. Anybody can lose himself in London.” 

“I’ll take London.” 

“By the good Lord, I admire your courage,” declared 
Brin, downright sincerely. 

“A man has to do the job for which he’s paid.” 

“Oh, I appreciate that, Tosca, but the risk, man, the risk. 
Those two spies with walking-stick guns, they’d have shot 
you on sight.” 

Tosca chuckled wheezily. “I’ll take some hitting, boy, 
if I stand sideways.” 

They both tumbled forward, Tosca making wet gurgles, 
controlling himself, Brin laughing uproariously. Fay joined 
in, dubious at first, then laughing for the sake of it because 
the situation remained outside her grasp. Brin lifted her 
thick, shiny hair, kissed her greedily on the back of the neck. 
“Brinley, stop it, Brinley,” she moaned, shuddering, hanging 
on to the steering wheel. “You mustn’t do that, Brinley . . . 
you mustn’t.” 

Tosca slumped in his seat. It was finished for him. Joke 
over. “Leave the girl alone,” he advised evenly. “Cut out 
the desperation, cut out the dilly-dallying, Brinley-boy.” 

“She’s luscious,” Brin said. 

Fay looked older when they got out of the car at the 
bungalow. Her lips were squeezed firmly straight and she 
swung her right arm like a drum majorette made punch- 
drunk by an overdose of Wagner. 

They found Hetty outside on the patio, comforting herself 
with chocolates and a bowl of purple grapes. Wrapped 
around with rugs in a rustic chair, only her arms and head 
were visible. When she rose to greet them, her trapped feet 
threw her forward, helpless as a perpendicular cocoon. She 
screamed, but Brin was too far away to prevent her toppling; 
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he caught the bowl of grapes as it sailed towards his chest. 
Unexpectedly courteous, Tosca helped Hetty to her feet, 
soothing her, chafing her hands, benign as a family doctor. 

Hoping to arouse something of fier former umbrage, Brin 
introduced Tosca as number one buffalo skinner. Hetty 
scorned him, flung off her rugs and ushered Tosca indoors, 
her blonde head close to his lank, ink-black hair. 

“She’s the first female old Tosca has attracted since he 
had his sponge taken out,” Brin remarked. 

Fay wasn’t listening. She held a woman’s magazine pose 
against the back of the chair. “Father enquired after you 
this morning,” she said. “Sometimes I think he pretends to 
be absent-minded.” 

On a swift, zestful impulse, Brin picked her up, sal on the 
chair and dumped her on his lap. “You’re absent-minded, 
Fay, I mean you haven’t learned much about the fires of 
love,” he said, nuzzling beneath her chin. 

“No, I’m afraid not.” 

“Why is that, girl?” 

“I haven’t thought about it.” 

“I’m the man to give you a course of instruction, Fay. 
Shall we take a walk through the woods?” 

“You can kiss me here,” she replied, twitching her loose 
upper lip. 

Brin set her on her feet, holding her close. “Let’s take a 
walk, Ginger-girl.” 

“I beg your pardon, I’m not ginger.” 

“Sorry. I’m colour-blind. Let’s take a walk, Fay.” 

She pushed herself away from him, saying calmly, “I 
trust you, Brinley. Come along then, quickly .” 

Trust, trust? he thought. What does she think I am? 
A hairy-bellied raper? A man-dog? He glanced back at 
the silent bungalow. What the hell did Tosca see in a lath 
like Hetty Castle? More meat on a navvy’s belt. He looked 
back at the bungalow again. Ideal berth, summer or winter. 
Hetty’s retreat. Hetty Castle’s castle. No, her father’s. 
Dad Castle's. “Take it as it comes, Tosca-boy,” he whispered. 
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They wandered through the woods, Fay’s slim legs very 
white against the dark tree trunks and the tangled grass. 
Brin smelled the grass, vivid green after the previous rain- 
soaked week. Fay drifted aimlessly from one tree to the next, 
until he caught her around the waist. “Ginger-girl,” he said 
tenderly, “how is it you can jive like a dream, yet you don’t 
know anything about love ?” 

“Kiss me,” she murmured, posing against a tree trunk, 
the blank glisten of inanimate porcelain in her wide open 
eyes. He kissed her. “Brinley, I want-you-to-teach-me. Now. 
You promised.” 

“Maybe I gave myself too much credit,” h»muttered. 

“But you were so confident. Are you lonely, Brinley?” 
Her arms were slack around his neck. “I’m always lonely.” 

Snuggling against him, she waited, then enquired dis- 
passionately, “Can I help you?” He'd been fumbling with 
the hitch clips on her brassiere, and on the point of saying he 
loved her, that she was beautiful, beautiful, too beautiful for 
words. Like in the song his mother used to sing when making 
up the beds. Fay’s hands firmly thrust aside his own, the 
straps parted and she fh ag her arms loosely around his neck 
again. “You love me, don’t you, Brinley?” 

“By God, of course I do,” he "aid fervently. 

“I’m not afraid. Do you love me ? Please don't give me a 
baby, nothing like that.” 

“Nothing like that,” he echoed idiotically, wild with 
power and pride. He felt tremendous, super, irrational and 
sanctified by it. 

Immediately afterwards, reclining blank-eyed as ever on 
the damp grass, Fay confessed herself disappointed. “Why?” 
she said pathetically. “Is there something wrong with me?!’ 

Complacently male, content to be thoughtless, Brin said, 
“Stop worrying, Ginger my love.” 

“You insist on calling me Ginger,” she said irritably. 

“All right: Fay. Stop worrying, Fay.” 

She sulked; “I’m sure there’s something wrong witi* 
me. 
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Brin sat up, scratching his tawny stubble of hair, appealing 
to reason and common sense. “Listen, Fay, it isn’t as if I’m 
the first one. You understand what I’m getting at; it’d be 
different if you were a virgin, see?” 

“What has that got to do witii it?” she demanded. 

“You’ve had some experience, that’s all.” 

“Hm, experience!” resentment sending her voice singing 
upwards. “Gome along, let’s go back to the bungalow.” 

Fay paced slowly across the patio, entered the long room, 
calling, “Hetty! Hetty, where are you?” 

“Perhaps she’s showing Tosca around the pond,” he said. 

Fay began opening doors. One was locked. From inside, 
her voice muffled, Hetty said, “Just a moment, darling. Have 
a drink, play some records. Shan’t be long, darling.” 

They returned to the big oblong room, Brin scrubbing 
perplexity at the roots of his spiky hair. “I don’t get this 
situation at all. Tosca locked in there with her, it’s completely 
against his way of life, his oudook, his whole nature.” 

“So what?” Fay announced airily. He followed her across 
to the radiogram. Regardless of anything else, Fay could 
certainly dance. They danced through a few records, 
absorbed, learning new subde harmonies. 

“We’re improving,” she said contentedly. 

“You’re a great dancer, Fay.” 

“I can always follow you — have you noticed? It’s confi- 
dence. I wish I had your confidence.” 

“Practice, bags of practice,” he said glibly. 

Hetty appeared first, trailing cigarette smoke from her 
nostrils, a faraway look in her eyes. “Hullo, kids,” she 
remarked indifferendy. “Wonderful to see you making your- 
selves at home. Play some more music.” She smiled ingrat- 
iatingly at Brin. “Tosca isn’t feeling very well. I’m going 
to make a nice hot drink for him.” 

“Wfflat’s the matter with Tosca?” 

“Good heavens, what’s the matter with Tosca! My dear 
boy, he’s practically exhausted. Tosca is severely run down, 
don’t you realise? Most of us get jaded at some time or 
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another, but in his condition Tosca should take far more 
care of himself. He’s coming out here next weekend, the 
clean sea air will do him the world of good.” 

She’s doing herself a bit of good, he thought, hurrying in 
to see Tosca. He found him on a settee, skewed spectacles 
over his nose, reading, the intently preserved stoicism of his 
features fallen pleasantly slack. “Hiya, boy,” he said. “Take 
a pew. I’ve been awarded the run of the house.” 

“How comes the door was locked ? You and Hetty been 
playing dip-dap-do?” 

“Forgive us our indulgences, now and forever more,” 
Tosca intoned, his eyes glittering malice. He threw down the 
book. “Actually, old whacker, I fell asleep. I didn’t know the 
door was locked.” 

“She said you were ill.” 

“I wanted to doss down for a while that’s the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, I’ll swear to it on the wine and the 
wafer. Did you have any joy up in the woods?” 

Brin nodded Yes as Fay came in, and he shivered slightly, 
the merest crinkling of the surface skin of his body; she 
mystified him. There was a shattering distance between her 
innocent face and the silken flesh inside her thighs. She said, 
“Hetty has invited us all to come here next week-end. There 
won’t be a party, just the four of us.” 

“Delightful,” approved Tosca emotionlessly. 

They stayed until midnight, Brin and Fay isolated in the 
big room. He felt bored, but Hetty had locked the door again. 
When they arrived back in their digs, he said, “We’ll be on the 
road a week tomorrow. Me, I’ve had a bellyful of Bristol.” 

Tosca glanced at him over his drooped shoulder. “Let’s 
hang on for another month. I’ll have some money by then.” 

“What’s on your mind, old shag-bag?” 

Sniggering hoarsely, Tosca fell into his bed, where in a 
matter of seconds he became lugubriously solemn. “I’m 
swinging a deal with Hetty. It’s a question of adjustment, 
permutating the facts to produce a better result than th^» 
facts appear to offer. Are you with me?” 

3 — TL 
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“To the sticky bloody end! We’ve dabbled in this business 
before.” 

“She has lost weight steadily since her divorce. Of course 
it’s a psychic condition, loss of power, etcetera, um, she’s 
bogged down in her vibrations, in her Kar-rma. I’ve agreed to 
organise her diet, breathing exercises, relaxation, all the 
Bhakti Yoga I used the first time they discharged me from 
hospital, when I tried to get shot of my own lousy Kar-rma. 
In plain words, I’m taking over. Don’t flap now, Brinley- 
boy; I can do it. Maybe I can’t do much for myself, but I 
can straighten out a gal like Hetty Castle. Nothing wrong 
with her organically.” Tosca drew the bedsheets up to his 
chin. “Basically, the aim is to provide her with a satisfactory 
inner life.” 

“You cunning old Cadwallader pig. Satisfaction 

between her wishbones, that’s what you’re after.” 

“She doesn’t mean anything to me,” Tosca replied coldly. 

“Oh no! No, I bet she doesn’t. And when is the pay- 
off coming?” 

“We’ll wait and see,” Tosca murmured. “I’m tired. Good- 
night.” 

A week later Brin helped Fay and Mr. Shimmerly move 
into their renovated house. Mr. Shimmerly wandered 
around carrying a small plastic container. Brin watched him 
rummaging through drawers, swapping the container from 
hand to hand, the tip of his tongue stretching tiny spittle 
bubbles from the centre of his upper lip. A mobile, canting 
upper lip, like Fay’s. She whispered, “He’s looking for a set 
of coloured pencils. They disappeared before we put the 
furniture in store.” She caught Brin’s hand; “Come and see 
my bedroom.” 

Her father spun around, distracted. “There’s a damned 
ghost operating in this house. Those crayon pencils were 
brand-new, hadn’t even sharpened them.” 

“You have plenty in your study, Father,” she said. 
^ “Yes, yes, it’s the phenomenon that intrigues me. Hullo, 
young man,” he said to Brin, warmly cordial, bouncing the 
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container up and down in his hand. “These are times for 
initiative, for bold thought and action. Have you considered 
emigrating to America?” 

Brin shrugged, cautious, expectant. “As a matter of fact, 
I shouldn’t, care to live in America” — he watched the bald- 
headed boffin’s upper lip twitching — “because the average 
American doesn’t know the difference between want and 
waste. Sorry, Mr. Shimmerly, it’s a long story, facts and 
figures, crammed with dead Redskins and buff . . . bisons 
and, er, well, by God, I think I’m too old to go to America I” 

Mr. Shimmerly turned away, frowning, muttering, “Odd, 
mmh, most odd.” 

“Father is critical of our missile programme,” whispered 
Fay, tip-toeing away, beckoning Brin to follow her. 

“Is he working on missiles?” 

She pushed him into her bedroom. “Do you like it? I 
chose the colour scheme myself.” 

“It’s all right. I’ve seen it, remember ? Used to work here. 
You haven’t answered me, Fay.” 

“Father is employed by the Air Ministry.” She sat on the 
bed, patting the counterpane for him to sit beside her. 

There was a large portrait photograph on the wall. “Who’s 
that?” he asked. 

“My mother.” 

“She looks nice, very smart.” 

“She isn’t worth discussing. Come here, you’re much 
nicer.” 

He crossed to the window. “Aye, some mothers are pretty 
hopeless, granted. Fair enough, Ginger-girl. By the way, 
we’re pulling out from Bristol in a few weeks’ time. Next stop 
London.” 

“But why? I don’t want you to leave.” 

“Pure coincidence we’ve stayed here so long. We intended 
working a flanker on the American buffalo up in the Zoo, 
that was the real reason why we came here in the first 
instance.” , 

Fay pressed her eyes with her finger-tips, then forcibly 
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dragged her hands down her face, eyes still tightly shut. 
Brin stared out through the window, rolling his shoulders 
occasionally like a gymnast between performances. “ Where 
will you live in London ?” she said, 

“No idea.” 

“Shall I come with you?” 

“Can’t be done, Ginger-girl. Living rough wouldn’t suit 
you.” 

“I’ll be terribly lonely.” 

Brin grinned without turning his head. “I’m going down- 
stairs to finish helping your father.” Passing her he said, 
“There’s a cure for loneliness; go out and meet people.” 
He waited in the doorway a moment; “Don’t make me one 
of the enemy, girl. It’ll be a waste of time. I get itchy feet 
every spring, and by next winter I’ll be back in Abbey 
Town, sure as hell.” 

She flung herself face downward on the bed, heels thrash- 
ing, more utterly abandoned to anguish than her abandon- 
ment to trust in the woods behind the bungalow. So long. 
Fay, he thought, softly closing the door. 

Mr. Shimmerly was still searching for his brand new 
coloured pencils. Brin methodically unpacked a carton of 
crockery, then he stacked linen, lit a fire in the kitchen, and 
siphoned stagnant rainwater from a butt outside the window. 
He sneaked a last glimpse of Mr. Shimmerly before leaving 
the house via the garden. Afterwards he wandered around 
Bristol, arriving home as Tosca came down the steps. 

“I have a date,” Tosca said, hurt shadowing his eyes. 

“Fixing Hetty’s inner life. For God’s sake man, you’ll 
knock yourself up.” 

“Brinley-boy, I’m not deluding myself. Hetty means less 
to me than that telegraph post. It’s a job of work.” 

“I shan’t be spending next week-end at the bungalow. 
I’ve broken off with Fay.” 

“So be it,” murmured Tosca. “See you later.” 

“See you,” Brin said. 

Tosca douched down to the pavement. “Look, Brin, do 
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you mind lending me your wristwatch?” Brin gave it to 
him. “Thanks, Ah, here it comes— my taxi.” 

The driver had his head out, checking the house numbers, 
Tosca flagged him to stop, “Take care of yourself,” Brin said, 
Tosca returned late on Saturday morning, packed his 
tartan duffel bag, and another taxi arrived to take him out 
to the bungalow, Brin arranged to meet him outside Bristol 
Museum at eight o’clock Monday evening. 
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Brin had a poor week-end. It was unpleasant. He quarrelled 
futilely with the landlady, and a policeman booked him for 
throwing down an empty cigarette packet. Spurred by revul- 
sion, he gave the policeman a false name and address. On 
Monday morning he tendered a week’s notice to the con- 
tractor, who made no objection. Then, eight o’clock outside 
the Museum, half-past eight, nine o’clock: no sign of Tosca. 
Brin had organised the world into black and white, good and 
evil by a quarter past nine, the exact time Fay Shimmerly’s 
car shot swiftly into the kerb. He confessed to himself: if 
Tosca can fiddle the stakes with Hetty Castle, I can do the 
same with this Ginger-girl. This ginger-headed jiver with 
nothing except rhythm. 

“Sorry to have kept you waiting,” she said. “I was late 
leaving the office; Father’s terribly busy. Tosca Llawarty is 
ill, that’s why I’m here.” 

“He’s always ill,” Brin said. 

“Apparendy your friend has been teaching Hetty certain 
methods of self-control. Has he told you?” 

He slammed the car door savagely. “Let’s get out there.” 
Fay perked a cool litde smile at him, which he resisted 
snarling at by an effort of will. “We should have been on the 
way to London this morning. Tosca was all set for it until 
he met that stupid skin-and-bone neurotic. How ill is he? 
Spitting up blood?” 

“Why no, I don’t think so. You won’t be leaving now, 
Brinley?” 

“Maybe they’ll send him back to Abbey Town,” he said 
morosely., 

38 
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"Hetty’s parents have invited him to stay indefinitely, 
for Hetty’s sake.’’ 

"What about Tosca’s sake? What about me? As far as 
I’m concerned Hetty can stew in her own juice. Next week 
I’ll be out of a job, out of my digs too, probably.’’ 

She drove faster, and spoke boldly. “My mother won’t be 
home until September. Until September you can stay with 
us. I’m sure Father won’t mind.” 

“That would be a queer bloody set-up,” he muttered 
sullenly. 

"You don’t love me at all, do you, regardless of what you 
said on June the fifth?” 

“A man isn’t responsible for his impulses.” Brin folded 
his arms, adamant against a rise of humour curling up from 
his stomach. June the fifth. Fay tripping white legged 
through the woods. Dear Lord, this girl’s memory worked 
like Old Moore’s Almanac. The humour came out; he 
glugged and tittered, his belly muscles running hard and 
soft, hard and soft until they ached. "Ignore June the fifth,” 
he spluttered. "Pretend it never happened.” 

Fay said nothing, si. nply narrowed her eyes and wobbled 
her upper lip. 

Hetty’s parents gave them a funereal welcome at the 
bungalow. Hetty sat beside Tosca, reading to him. She had 
on a plain white dress, long sleeved, high at the throat. Tosca 
wore Mr. Castle’s pyjamas, silk, patterned with broad red 
and white stripes. His face was incongruously blotchy, grey 
and pink, withdrawn, a non-committal mask. "You’d 
better make for London, boy. I’m here for a while,” he 
said. 

"We’ll travel together,” Brin replied, his anger against 
Tosca completely forgotten. “What’s the hurry, anyhow? 
We’re free agents.” 

Tosca tented the bedclothes with his bony knees. "I’m 
about as free as a constipated sloth. You go ahead, time and 
tide wait for no man.” 

Brin hunkered down on Kis heels, chuckling up at him. 
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"Say no more! We’ll stay in no-man’s land until they sound 
the last all dear!” 

"Or the last trump,” added Tosca carelessly. “You go 
ahead. Find a place up-river from Hammersmith Bridge. 
We’ve had some fair times around that area. I’ll be able to 
join you in the autumn.” 

Fay stood behind Hetty, making her offer like a good 
orator. "I don’t want Brinley to leave,” she said deter- 
minedly. “Why don’t you persuade him to come and stay in 
my house?” Hetty, pleasantly composed in her skinny 
fragility, patted Fay’s arm affectionately. 

"Choose between freedom and your beloved,” Tosca said, 
taking a handkerchief from beneath his pillow. They waited 
until he’d finished coughing. Hetty bent over him, her jaw- 
bones taut as she smoothed his hair. Mr. and Mrs. Castle 
peeped in from the doorway. Foxy-faced, sardonic, tears of 
strain in his eyes, Tosca grinned around at them all. “Tickle 
in my throat,” he explained. 

"Ickle tickle,” said Brin. “Listen, Tosca, I’ve had some 
cross words with our landlady. The old bitch didn’t launder 
my underclothes last week. That was in our agreement, 
remember? Laundry and all meals on Sunday. She’s piling 
up enough steam inside herself to give us the push. What I’ll 
do is a fast flit, maybe next Thursday morning ...” 

“You can stay in our house,” interrupted Fay. 

“Hush, girl, try to understand I’ll be out of a job next 
week.” 

Hetty and Fay glanced quickly at each other. "Aren’t you 
difficult!” Hetty said, sitting upright, poker backed as a 
queen. “One would imagine you’d be rather more thoughtful 
under the circumstances.” 

“How . . . what do you mean ?” he said. 

Tosca levered his legs out straight. “Leave the man alone. 
Brin doesn’t have to worry about me.” 

“They don’t understand at all!” Brin said cheerfully. 

Hetty jerked another stiff fraction to her height. “I beg 
your pardon! I understand Tosca— don’t I, my sweet? 
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After all, he's been sadly neglected since coming to Bristol, 
but now I shall look after him. We have made a mutual 
arrangement — haven’t we, darling?” Tosca blinked defen- 
sively. She went on, “We have a great deal in common, you 
know, Tosca and I. He has taught me scientific self-control, 
and more, indeed much more! I have discovered new 
strength, resources deep within myself. Dear Tosca,” she 
said fervently, “has revealed to me my inner life.” 

Allowing a sufficient time-lag of grace, Tosca acquiesced, 
closing his eyes. “Keep in touch, Brinley-boy. Let me know 
how you make out. Thanks for the reading, Hetty. Solid 
improvement, nice resonance coming through^’ 

Hetty made some spectral flappings, driving them out of 
the bedroom. She hustled Brin into the kitchen, where Mr. 
Castle was polishing cutlery. After kissing the halfcrown of 
baldness on top of his head, she said, “My dear, this fellow 
is unemployed. He wants to talk to you.” She snapped at 
Brin, “Sit down.” 

Mr. Castle fiddled with the polishing rags. “Fve forgotten 
your name?” 

“Brinley Guysend.” 

“Is your father in business, or one of the professions?” 

“You might say he’s in business.” Brin picked up a table 
spoon, breathed on it, smeared the mist with his finger. 
“Pass the Silvo, Mr. Castle, I’ll give you a hand with this lot” 

“Ha, yes, very thoughtful of you.” Mr. Castle had pudgy, 
nondescript features, the lifeless eyes of an unselfish, self- 
centred man pursuing his days without hindrance. Quite a 
decayed old man, set in his ways, happy at his weekly chore. 
He gave Brin a piece of rag and the Silvo. “Now, regarding 
the facts, Mr. Guysend ...” 

“Call me Brin, it’s easier and it sounds better.” 

“Brin, yes, to be sure. What is your normal occupation ?” 

“Anything in the engineering line. Mostly plumbing and 
pipe-fitting. What’s your occupation, Mr. Castle?” 

“Mine? Why, I’m employed by a business concern in* 
the city. I’m a surveyor.” 
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“Interesting,” Brin said, sweeping more than half of Mr. 
Castle’s cutlery to his side of the table. “What I mean is you 
can go out and about sometimes. You’re not stuck behind a 
desk all year round. Surveying would have suited me, 
understand, only I’ve had no training, understand?” 

“Exactly. So I take it you have had no training in any 
specific trade?” 

“I can do anything with my hands, repeat anything , if I 
put my mind to it.” 

Mr. Castle shrewdly witnessed Brin gripping a fan of half 
a dozen tablespoons, polishing them at speed one after the 
other. “Health all right?” he enquired. 

“Hundred per cent.” 

“Indeed you look remarkably healthy, yes, wish I could 
say the same thing about my daughter, poor child.” 

“Personally, Mr. Castle, I think you can rely on my 
friend Tosca Llawarty to help your daughter overcome her 
nervous complaint. May take some time, but he’s a sticker 
and he’s had plenty of experience. He’s got insight too, 
miles of it, believe me.” 

“Tosca hasn’t fallen for Hetty, certainly not. She’s much 
older than he is.” 

“I wouldn’t stress that issue, Mr Castle. Tosca has had a 
raw deal himself these past few years. There isn’t much he 
doesn’t know about the body affecting the mind, and vice 
versa. I might tell you he cured my father of insomnia — that 
was only last summer.” 

“Naturally my wife and I are happy to have Tosca 
staying with us. Hetty is a different woman already,- in 
many respects, all to the good, we assume.” 

"So long as he doesn’t start spitting up blood he’ll be on 
his feet in a couple of weeks.” 

“Of course, surely. Look here, Hetty expects me to find 
you suitable employment. As it happens I do have one or two 
colleagues who might offer you something.” 

“Much obliged,” Brin said. “If ever I can do you a 
favour, let; me know.” 
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Mr. Castle sighed over his cutlery. 

Fay came into the kitchen, dangled the ignition key in 
front of Brin’s nose. “I’ll say goodbye to Tosca. See you in the 
car. All the best, Mr. Castle. Sorry to break this polishing 
contract. Maybe we’ll have another session sometime.” 

Mr. Castle breathed, ready for sighing again, but he 
laughed like a boy instead, suddenly, surprising himself. 

The next morning Brin fetched his clothes and rucksack 
from Fishponds Road and moved in with Fay and Mr. 
Shimmerly. It was a warm evening. Mr. Shimmerly dozed 
until supper-time, ate his meal and spent all night working 
in his study — he often did, Fay explained. Her green eyes 
were beginning to lose their intangible, sky-high emptiness. 
Saturday morning after collecting his wages and National 
Insurance card, Brin caught a bus out to the bungalow. 

Hetty wore another long-sleeved, high-throated dress, 
plain yellow. Brin guessed she hadn’t bothered about under- 
clothes the way parts of her body showed through the 
material when she moved around. She was moving around 
furiously, acting. Tosca signalled him to sit down and keep 
his mouth shut. He hadn’t treated himself to a haircut yet; 
it was falling inside the collar of Mr. Castle’s pyjamas — 
silk, blue and white stripes. Otherwise Tosca looked 
improved ; he wore new spectacles for one thing. 

Hetty declaimed arrogandy, the book held high, making 
forceful gestures with her free arm : “ Take the fool away /” 

“ Twelfth Night,” murmured Tosca, wrinkling his small 
nose. “Do you not hear fellows, take away the Lady.” 

Hetty drew herself up, stiff thighed, hunched shoulders, 
stem in profile. “Go to, you're a fool: I'll no more of you: besides 
you grow dishonest 

Tosca said in his thin, vibrating tenor: “Two faults 
Madonna , that drink and good counsel will amend: for give the 
dry fool drink, then is the fool not dry; bid the dishonest man mend 
himself, if he mend, he is no longer dishonest; if he cannot, let the 
botcher mend him: anything that's mended is but patched: virtue- 
that transgresses is but patched with sin, and sin that, amends, is 
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but patched with virtue . If that this simple syllogism will serve , so: 
if it will not, what remedy? As there is no true cuckold but calamity, 
so beauty's a flower; the Lady bade take away the fool, therefore I 
say again, take her away." 

Hetty snarled at him: “Sir, I bade them take you away." 

“That'll do," Tosca said, folding away his new spectacles. 
“Well done, Hetty. You’re putting everything into it now. 
Fine, that’s fine. Now do fifteen minutes’ Asana and take a 
shower afterwards. Fifteen minutes on the same theme, all 
right?" She walked out, enraptured, leaving an aura of sheer 
thrill behind her. 

“What the bloody hell are you up to ?” Brin asked. 

“Tapping her resources. She’s coming along pretty good.” 

“What the heU’s Asana?" 

“Some other time, Brinley-boy. I’ll let you know how the 
experiment works out. Glad to hear you’ve moved into 
Fay’s house." Brin watched him taking an envelope from 
the bookcase beside his bed. “Here’s your introduction to 
Mr. Halifax Cuffer, he’s chairman of Magna Hospital 
Management Committee. This Mr. Cuffer’s a smooth layer 
of crap, no good, used to be engaged to Hetty, um, she 
dropped him for a saxophonist with independent means, 
but the man was afraid to pee unless somebody held his 
hand, then I came into the picture.” Tosca flipped the 
envelope across, apologising diffidently, “If I was fit to 
travel we’d be on our way to the big city." 

“We’ll make it in due course, boy," Brin said. He read 
Mr. Castle’s note of introduction, submitting him as a 
young man of sound character, cheerful disposition, suitable 
for Magna Hospital’s engineering maintenance staff. The 
note signed off with cordial best wishes. 

Tosca sportily tweaked up the collar of Mr. Castle’s 
pyjamas. “You know the sort of patter this Cuffer bloke 
wants to hear. Maintenance work is fairly interesting, 
isn’t it?” 

“I’m well in,” Brin said. “But would you take it, Tosca?” 

“Certayily not. I couldn't maintain a hoop and hook. 
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I’d lose the hook and some clot would cut up the hoop for 
fire pokers. I’m negligent about property.” 

“It’s a good job for me though, ah ?” 

“It’s not too bad. Plenty of variety on maintenance work. 
Anyhow, we’ll be away from here at the end of the summer.” 

“This tour isn’t like the others,” Brin said. “In the past 
we’d pack up and leave without haggling. Here, we’ve been 
stuck in Bristol since last April. We’re worrying. We’re not 
having much fun.” 

“We’ll have our fun, later. For the time being I’m crocked 
and I want to do this job on Hetty.” 

Brin flipped through the pages of Twelfth Night. “We did 
this play in school, remember ?” 

“I enjoy doing it now,” Tosca said. 

“How are you feeling?” 

“I’m on the mend. Can’t trust these old lesions. Bastard 
things spring a leak sometimes. Still, I’ve finished bed sweats 
and my temp, is climbing down.” 

“Heard anything from your father?” 

Tosca brought up his knees. “Not him, Brinley-boy.” 

“Confidentially, strictly between us two, you’re not 
thinking of marrying Hetty Castle ?” 

“Depends what the stake amounts to. It’ll be something 
to get off the labour market.” Tosca wrinkled his nose 
humorously “I’m rather inconsistent, haven’t you noticed?” 

“By God, you’re working on this skinny liz!” 

Tosca creased the furrow between his grey eyes. “She’s 
not a bad subject.” 

“It’s a crazy thing though, boy, the way you’re keeping it 
up.” 

“What have I got to lose? Every tour we’ve been on I’ve 
cracked up some time or other.” Tosca threw back die sheets. 
“I’U try the old legs.” 

“Take it easy,” warned Brin. 

“I’m fully trained for taking it easy.” He slouched care- 
fully, less bow-legged in Mr. Casde’s floppy pyjamas, over 
to die window, turned, raising one foot at a time, regained 
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the bed, and kneed himself on to it. His cheekbones were high 
pink and his lips were smaller, dry. “Another week and I’ll 
be out there in the woods, getting my quota of ozone,” he 
said. 

“Good man.” 

“Brin, she’s a pretty decent female,” Tosca explained. 
“Extremely generous ... I know, I know, there’s nothing 
left for Hetty except being generous. But it suits me, d’you 
see?” 

“Of course. Let’s make the best of our chances. I under- 
stand, Tosca. This is a different kind of tour altogether. 
Anything might come out of this tour. For instance, I’m in a 
situation with Fay. She’s all right, something of an individ- 
ualist like myself.” 

“Correct,” approved Tosca. It was the luxury approval 
of a prophet who didn’t care. 

Brin left him soon afterwards. Walking out to catch a bus 
on the main road, he said to himself, I’m acting like a bloody 
dollop. Where’s the point in staying in Bristol? I’ve had 
enough. It’s either London or a slow journey back to Abbey 
Town. Drop off here and there en route. See some of the 
country. Meet people. Fed up with city people all the time. 
Fay Shimmerly, city girl through and through. Take away 
the jiving and what was left. Very, very little. Something 
dead in her body, beaten dead. She just couldn’t. Poor kid. 
“She’s all right,” he muttered aloud. Fay’s a great dancer. 
Only she can’t do anything else. Nothing. Just lie quiet 
until it was all over. Then make a protest, disagree on 
principle. She needed a stop-watch man to cope with her, 
by God. 

Brin walked with his hands in his pockets, scrubbing 
brush head bent forward. Pull out, he was telling himself. 
Get on the road again. This might be the bottom rung of a 
short, short, ladder. Wind up like the old man back in Abbey 
Town. Old Pascal Guysend, ruined without knowing it. 
Bunions, a pot belly, and politeness. What did he get out of 
life? The three girls were banking on marriage. Three 
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Guysend girls with the odds worked out Brin reminded 
himself to send his father some money. Mention the socks 
he’d pinched from the airing cupboard last April. Old 
Pascal had forgotten how to use pocket money. His cig- 
arettes came with the groceries every week, cork tipped to 
cut down his chances of cancer. Dear old man . . . and the 
old lady too, blessedness on discount. 

Dropping off a bus in the city, he bought a registered 
envelope and sent him half his pay-off wages. Brin counted 
what he had left: £6:2:6. Five quid to Mr. Shimmerly. 
Four meals a day; everything taken care of. At least show 
that much independence. Decent man, Mr. Shimmerly, 
genuine character. 

He strolled up the hill towards the library, smirking to 
himself, remembering the day they pulled into Bristol. 
Typical. If you want to sleep, use a public library, or a 
public lavatory where they don’t have attendants. A man 
can sleep anywhere out in the country, but stay away from 
the sun in heat-wave weather or you’ll wake up groggy. 
Especially if you’ve had a few drinks, or if there isn’t enough 
food in your stomach. Sleep was like food. Beautiful to have 
when you had to have it. 

Pull out though now, that was the thing to do, before 
Fay and Bristol put the clamps on. When you’re on tour 
you’ve got to think outwards, open-minded for the next 
move. Climbing the curving hill, Brin looked up at the two 
brassy unicorns opposite the library. There were some 
puddled individuals knocking around. They’d do just about 
anything to make themselves feel important. They’d have 
done better to have stuffed and weather-proofed the old 
American buffalo and stuck him up somewhere. But no, 
they resurrect these stupid stories, gone crappy because 
there’s nothing left in them. You can’t have bombers and 
helicopters and unicorns. Buffaloes you can have. Brin 
bunched his right hand, gay for a moment. The dents were 
plain. “Crafty old sod,” he said under his breath, adding, 
“I should have had medical attention for that hand.” 
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He asked a dumpy-shaped girl in the reference section, 
"I want some information about the American buffalo. 
Would you advise me where I can find it, please ?” 

She looked conscientiously worried. “There won’t be 
anything specific, I’m afraid.” Hefollowed her to the index- 
file cabinet, where another girl riffled through the cards as 
if she’d had a lot of experience. “Excuse me, Lalanie,” said 
the dumpy girl, then she began, “American buffalo, bison 
really of course . . . Bi bi Biscuit, Bishop, Bismuth . . . no, as I 
suspected, we haven’t anything on the American bison. 
You’ll have to use the Standard Natural History, and the 
Cambridge.” 

“You might compare with the Oxford Dictionary as 
well,” recommended the other girl. She didn’t look like a 
file index fiend; she looked sharp, right in the current of cafe 
and pavement life, and her full mouth had a tough, gamin 
grin. 

He said, “You’re most kind,” gravel throated, laying 
on the sincerity like a Latin film actor thoroughly in his 
element when it came to female adoration. 

The dumpy girl urged Brin over to the dictionary shelves. 
“While you are reading these, I’ll see if there’s anything 
in the lending library,” she said. 

Brin let her waddle out of the room before crossing over 
to the index cabinet. Again he said, “I want some informa- 
tion about, ah, about unicorns. Would you advise me 
where I can find it, please?” 

The girl’s eyebrows rose. “I don’t work here . . .” 

“But I thought . . .” 

“I come here to study.” 

He gave her a courtly little bow, showing first his teeth 
then the top of his tawny head. They laughed silently, 
pleasantly together. She said, “Shh,” with her forefinger 
against her lips. 

Brin went back to the dictionaries. He started reading — 
she was bright, that girl, lovely shape and bright. He read: 
Ruminant, allied to ox and yak. They used to have a real 
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yakking ruminant up in Bristol Zoo. He wasn’t a ruminant, 
he was a hand-bone cracker. First found, in Upper Pliocene 
deposits in India. BISON. Bison roamed the American prairie in 
millions. They used to kill 250,000 a year. Small, savage eyes, strong 
sense of smell, can hold off anything except a grizzly hear. Now 
preserved in semi-domesticity in Yellowstone Park and in North- 
West Canada. Brin shut the book. He thought, I’d like to have 
seen a grizzly bear tangling with that one up in the Zoo. 
He’d have grizzled. There’d have been specks of grizzly fur 
all over the Downs. 

He opened another dictionary. He read: The Duke of 
Bedford has the largest herd of European bison, in l^obum Park. 
Brin checked on unicorns, shut the book and went outside 
the building for a smoke. Woburn Park, Bedford. European 
buffaloes. They were bigger again, monstrous bastards, real 
live relics from ancient times. Definitely worth a visit. 

The full-size unicorns stood up there, frozen in a canter, 
glinting in the afternoon sunshine. Relics of the cock-happy 
old days. He duffed his cigarette, put the tab in his ticket 
pocket and went through the swing doors again. The dumpy 
girl had a couple of books ready for him. “Perhaps these 
will give you more information,” she said. “If you intend 
taking them home, don’t forget to have them date stamped 
before leaving the library.” 

‘Til go through them quickly here,” he said. 

She seemed relieved. “Hand them in to me at my desk.” 

He looked around for the other girl, Lalanie something. 
She was at the lower end, glancing back over her shoulder 
at him. Brin went directly towards her. “Hiya,” he whis- 
pered. 

She stood squarely in front of him, brown hair and brown 
eyes, and she swayed slightly on the balls of her feet, 
sending out the flare of her summer skirt. “Bisons, unicorns, 
griffins and grampuses,” she said softly. 

“Yeah, they’re a nice hobby.” 

“I saw you with Fay Shimmerly on Clifton Bridge the 
other week. We both failed the* university exam.” The girl’s 

4 — TL 
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skirt stopped swaying, she gave a confident little grunt, 
“Huh, I didn’t really mind, but Fay was terribly dis- 
appointed. Mrs. Shimmerly expected her to get a place, 
which made it far worse for poor Fay.” The skirt swished 
again, faster. “Does Fay still g b out to Hetty Castle’s 
bungalow?” 

“Quite often. You know her then ?” 

“I’ve been there once or twice. Lots of us used to go to 
Hetty’s record hops.” 

“She’s a queer case,” Brin said. 

The girl pouted distaste. “Tch, tch, tch, poor Fay.” 

Brin laughed too loudly. The dumpy librarian approached 
them, begging for silence, then she returned to her desk. 
Brin and the girl were gazing at each other, beginning to 
smile. A small questing smile, like to like, then they simul- 
taneously became grave, grave as two clock faces, waiting, 
eyes holding until their secret selves yielded and they smiled 
openly. “This reminds me of something out of a book, 
y’know, boy meets girl,” Brin said, jigging a relieving swag- 
ger into his shoulders. 

“Girl meets boy,” she said, the warning finger up to her 
full lips. 

He whispered. “Brinley Guysend.” 

“Lalanie Foam” — the words came out with scarcely 
any sound. 

“Lalanie Foam,” he repeated, taking her hand. It was a 
slender, firm, warm hand. “What time do you finish in 
here?” 

“Five o’clock. I've been neglecting my studies.” 

The librarian came over again. Brin gave her the two 
books. “See you on the steps outside, Lai. Five o’clock?” 

Lai held up her open palm towards the librarian, at once 
authoritative and courteous, so that the girl made another 
huffy waddle back to her desk. In the vestibule outside, 
Lai said, “Why don’t we meet later this evening?” 

“Why later? Five o'clock is too late. I’ll see you then,” 
Brin said. 
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She grinned recklessly. “Five o’clock, and for God’s sake 
keep it a secret from Fay Shimmerly.” 

He came out of the building into the sunshine. Excitement 
glowed inside him; a language of exclamations ran the 
common sense out of his head. He saw the unicorns again. 
“Why don’t you jump down from up there, you pair of 
sterilised bastards,” he muttered crazily. 
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Brin had a meal, shaved, changed his tie and polished his 
shoes. Mr. Shimmerly ambled out from his study. “So it’s 
going to be a job in Magna Hospital, eh, Brinley. What’s his 
name? Cuffer, yes, mmh, I’ve met Cuffer. Damn fool. 
Learn to fly, Brinley, learn to fly. Space !*Ahhh . . . don’t 
you want to share the glory, eh? Leave maintenance and 
manufacturing to eccentrics like myself, to ordinary folk 
who haven’t the nerve for anything else.” Mr. Shimmerly 
turned about too sharply, one foot stepping out of his slipper, 
half turned to waggle his foot back into it, elbowed open his 
study door, repeating, “Nerve, nerve . . .” 

“He’s a darling,” said Fay, as if her father belonged to a 
sideshow. 

“I wouldn’t say he’s eccentric by any means,” commented 
Brin, watching the clock. Half past four. Soon be time to 
meet her. Lovely Lai Foam. Lush Lai. Hi-hi-hi! It’s like 
finding pure gold, he said to himself. 

Fay glanced down at him over the stair banister. “I’m 
taking a shower, it’s awfully muggy this afternoon.” 

“Thunder in the air,” he agreed, trying to organise a cool 
excuse for leaving the house. He snatched up a newspaper to 
see if Somerset were playing a home match. They weren’t. 
"I’m going out to watch some cricket,” he said. 

At the top of the stairs, standing sideways with her blouse off 
her left shoulder, she looked like a shop window model. Her 
build had the neutral symmetry of a plaster cast. “Splendid ! I 
do enjoy watching cricket. Please wait for me, I shan’t be long.’ ’ 

Within half a minute he heard the shower spurting, snorting 

itself into tempo, a repetitive beginning or end of die world 

sound like Hishh-pishh-hishh-pishhh. Fay sang a song without 
* 
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words. Soon she was sprinting from the bathroom to her 
bedroom. 

Brin thought, I’m no longer my own boss, no longer captain 
of my soul. Ideas for getting away from her wrangled inside 
his head. What the hell, I can always find another bed and 
board. He tapped respectfully on the study door. “Mr. 
Shimmerly, sorry to disturb you. Will you tell Fay I have to 
hurry into town? Have to get a haircut this afternoon, no 
time Monday morning, that interview with Mr. Cuffer. All 
the best, Mr. Shimmerly. Be seeing you.” 

Brin dashed to the front door, left it narrowly open — it 
wouldn’t shut without slamming. Show me a house without a 
Yale lock on the front door, he said to himself. Show me a 
free individual! Bloody Yale locks everywhere, from Gad- 
wallader to Kalamazoo. More freedom up in the Zoo. 

His humiliation lifted as he killed time hanging around 
the city centre. He loved watching people, people busy as 
beavers, heading in all directions. Marvellous sight, people 
moving about. But city people weren’t interested in other 
people, unless they read items about them in newspapers, or 
saw them on television. No doubt there are too many of us, he 
reflected. Too many people. Too many for any kind of 
sociable contact, unless they were compulsorily on top of you 
in offices or factories. They cultivated something that Tosca 
had acquired due to his TB: indifference, with two sharp 
edges for cutting both ways. Tosca had it, stark indifference, 
although this affair with Hetty ... by God, what about 
Tosca and Hetty! It wasn’t logical, playing Shakespeare 
with a flappy brained neurotic. 

Brin clicked his tongue, hurrying up the hill. 

“Hiya,” she greeted him at a minute past five. 

“Allow me, I’ll carry your case,” he said, affecting a touch 
of Sir Walter Raleigh gallantry. “Homework, Lai?” 

Completely unexpected, Lai lowered her eyelashes and 
did a Marlene Dietrich with her voice. “Homework, 
mister? We don’t home work where I come from.” 

He held up the small leather attach^ case joyfully, then 
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immediately fell into character, putting on a Southern States 
drawl. “You d’wanna maike trubble fer yous de-ar sel’, 
missy. Won’t do ’round these parts. You get cut-slashed or 
sumpen, mebbe. Y’unnerstand ?” 

“Gosh, I should have realised from the way you said 
'You’re most kind’ in the library this afternoon! It wasn’t 
your natural voice; you’re a damn impersonator, you’re a 
ham, classification amateur!” 

Brin screeched like a macaw, “Uvcourse-uvcourse- 
uvcourse!” He grinned, hovering on the brink of embarrass- 
ment. Lai grinned back at him. “I often muck around,” he 
said. “Sometimes you can get a good kick out of it. I detest 
stodgy people. They think you’re bats if you aren’t worried 
about America versus Russia and who’s going to drop the 
bomb first and trade unionism and hire purchase and so on. 
All those things are dead. Too complicated, see?” 

“I see,” murmured Lai, falling into step beside him. 

“Every answer is the wrong one.” 

“Every time,” Lai said. 

“Take politics. Politics are stark mad, all talk and paper 
work, but it’s the people in the streets who do the work, the 
real work. Those politicians bore the paddles off me. It’s 
stupid, making decisions for other people. Politicians, they’re 
a big shower of bores.” 

“They are,” she said. 

"I’m glad you’re not interested in politics.” 

“Brin, where are my paddles ?” She was grinning, recklessly 
eager again, swinging round to him, thrusting her breasts to- 
wards him “These are more like swimming bladders!” 

He sucked in his breath. This was entirely new. There 
wasn’t a normal girl in Cadwallader County who'd call hers 
swimming bladders. Unless she was on the batter. Something 
like that. We’ve only known each other about ten minutes. He 
gazed at her then, oblivious, temporarily stunned. 

She fanned her hand across his eyes mockingly, singing 
out like a muse encouraging a chloroformed patient, 
"Mr. Guysend, oh Brinley, Brinley,” her fingers snapped 
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once, twice, “there there, Brinley!” He felt helpless. “Shock 
is worse than reality,” she said severely. 

Brin relaxed. He heard his clenched teeth squeaking 
in his ears as he relaxed into coarse confidence. He thought, 
the answer might be a few selected phrases from Abbey 
dockyard. Reality and shock, aye, righto. “What kind of a 
bloody student are you ? Sounds more like you’d been . . . 
from ... to breakfast-time ... for hire. It’s a paying game.” 

Lai remained severely cool. She said, “You can’t do it.” 

“What can’t I do?” 

“Shock me with gutter language.” 

He felt childish against her. “Anyway, you shocked me,” 
he muttered. It had stuck in his mind: Lai Foam, lallas, 
swimming bladders. What the hell, you couldn’t compete 
against a Jekyll and Hyde. That’s how he tried putting it to 
her, grumbling out his case. “We met in the library this 
afternoon. Boy meets girl, as I mentioned at the time. Right, 
fair enough. We made a date, okay. We do a little performance 
outside the library, just the two of us . . .” 

“I usually call in here for a coffee,” she said, leading him 
into a restaurant. 

“Then after a bit of larking about, you switch from being 
a student to something else, something you’d expect to find 
in the back room of a scruffy pub at stop tap, some old 
crow with watery eyes and no teeth in her mouth. I tell 
you I’ve seen them many a time back home.” 

“Cigarette ?” Lai offered. 

They lit cigarettes. She waited for him to finish talking. 

“It's pure Jekyll and Hyde,” Brin said. 

She smiled, leaning forward to blow smoke into his face. 

They were in a sedate restaurant, flower sprays in polished 
brass holders evenly spaced along the panelled walls, tiered 
candelabra suspended from a heavily embossed ceiling, paper- 
white linen, ornamented silverware, and ageless, rubber-soled 
waitresses nullified in black and white uniforms. 

“I don’t understand you, Lai,” he confessed. 

She placed her slender hands together, rubbing them up 
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and down, concentrating hard. This amazed him: the 
intensity of concentration in her narrowed eyes, compressed 
lips and chin. “You’re quite right. It was a peculiar outburst 
of behaviour. But I don't think 1’pa a vulgar person. It was 
a cheap psychological experiment; I wanted to shock you. 
The explanation probably goes back to my early childhood. 
My parents, both dead, were anarchists. Anarchists in 
everything, especially my father; men seem to have more 
spirit for breaking the rules. He respected nobody and loved 
everybody. He died in prison. We don’t know how he died, 
we only know he refused to wear uniform.” 

“Conscientious objector,” Brin said. 

“He refused to wear uniform,” repeated Lai. “There’s a 
difference. Four years later my mother was killed, here in 
Bristol, in a blitz. She spoke of my father as if he were a 
saint. Perhaps he was a saint by today’s standards. My 
eldest brother reared me afterwards — I have two brothers. 
I remember my mother ... she had a great store of feeling 
towards my father. She gave it to me.” 

“Drink your coffee, it’s getting cold,” advised Brin. 

Lai frowned at him. “I shan’t blame you.” 

“I thought maybe you’d forgotten, that’s all.” 

She sighed following a deep, satisfying intake of breath. “It’s 
difficult to explain the anarchist attitude to someone who 
doesn’t feel it. My eldest brother doesn’t feel it. He’s a wealthy 
man, ruthless as a polecat.” Lai screwed the frown down her 
forehead. “Nobody loves him, not even his wife and children.” 

“I can’t say I love my own parents,” Brin said. 

“Do you hate them?” 

“Hating them would be pointless. Tell me about your 
other brother.” 

Her face lit up. “The pity is you won’t meet Hector. 
What a man ! He maintained himself from the age of fourteen, 
after giving my eldest brother the thrashing of his life. But 
I don’t know where Hector is now.” 

“Why did they fight?” 

“George called my father a coward.” Suddenly tears 
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showed in her dark brown eyes. Lai cried without attempt- 
ing to hide her face, the tears running down, tipping off her 
chin into the coffee. 

Brin envied her. He couldn’t weep for any member of his own 
family. He rose from the table. “I’ll get you another coffee.” 

“No thank you,” she said, and emptied the cup. “Do you 
want to see where I live ?” 

“I’d like to very much.” 

Once they were outside she sniffed away the last of her 
tears. “I haven’t seen Hector since January 1950. He went 
to Canada and from Canada to Australia, and then to 
America. That’s where he is now, but I newer hear from 
him. His letters stopped coming two years ago, the time 
Fay Shimmerly and I failed the university entrance examina- 
tion. Sometimes I dream about Hector, sometimes I dream 
about him and he’s dead.” 

“He doesn’t sound like the kind of chap who’d die 
easily,” Brin said. 

“I don’t know. The dream of Hector dead makes me cry.” 
Lai raised her head, proud; he lengthened his stride to keep 
near her. “Those who? a the gods love die young,” she said. 

Brin remembered Tosca. He was young. Twenty-three, 
five years of sickness behind him. Three summer tours out 
and home from Abbey Town. This was their fourth. Com- 
pletely unlike the others. Tosca settling himself in with 
skinny Hetty. Brin felt afraid for him, a shudder of fear, the 
hairs on his nape stiffening. We’ll be back in Abbey next 
winter, he said to himself. But the spasm of dread remained 
as memory, hidden away. 

Lai Foam rented a bed-sitter and tiny cooking cubicle 
high up in a huge, noise-muffling Victorian house. The 
house stood adjacent to a plot of grass and a tall poplar 
tree at the rear of a church. You could look directly into the 
tree's thickest foliage, and from a certain diagonal viewpoint 
watch the back of the preacher's head as he exhorted faith 
from his handful. “A handful,” Lai said, “most of them with 
one foot in the grave. I see them every Sunday.” 
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“Pathetic,” Brin said. “It’s a nice tree though. It’s nice 
to have something as big as a tree on eye level.” Across the 
sky a thick orange blanket hid the climbing-down sun. 
“What do you do most week-ends, ; : Lal ?” 

“The usual things. Films, the Old Vic fairly often during 
the season, dancing sometimes.” 

“Ever think of leaving Bristol?” 

“Why should I?” 

He shrugged. “No particular reason. It’s me I suppose, the 
wayl’mmade. Wayward as bloody water. I can’t settle down.” 

“Are you pitying yourself?” she reproved quietly. 

Brin hardened against the nervous flurry in his stomach. 
She was gazing steadily at him, the same dream-secret 
gaze they shared in the library. “Boy meets girl,” he brought 
out, and it gave him immense satisfaction hearing the words 
clearing his throat. 

Gravely calm she moved towards the studio couch. “The 
oldest story in the world,” she said absently, almost mechani- 
cally, and with a familiar, deft heave opened out the couch. 

“Lai, you’re amazing,” he said wonderingly, holding her 
first around the shoulders, lowering his arms in a possessive 
downward hug as their lips met, parted, lingered, met, 
slipped mumbling, caressing each other’s neck. 

Outside the window a day-end stillness immobilised the 
poplar tree, the last of the sun lighting it glowing red, tall, 
slender tipped, perfectly still. The old stone church glowed, 
ephemeral, greyness spreading upwards, greying the poplar 
tree, climbing the granite stones, sliding horizontally up the 
dry-rotted, paint blistered, hand carved bargeboard, to the 
church ridge. Leaving grey evening everywhere. Brin and 
Lai had another world. 

“Lai?” 

“Yes?” 

“All right?” 

Her fingers tapped his lips. “Shhh.” 

He chuckled into her breast. “Shh, you’re back in the 
reference library.” 
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“Joke,” she said, pressing him deeper to herself, taking a 
kind of residual pleasure from the weight of his inert body, 
his tamed pride in the hollow of her own body. “You’re 
strong, Brin, strong,” she had to tell him. 

“I’m strong enough, quite healthy. What shall we do this 
evening, have a meal somewhere and a glass of beer?” 

They sat up together. She had smooth, deep muscles 
vertically channelling the flat of her back, spreading out 
where the broad pads of firm flesh rounded away from her 
armpits and breasts. Brin had never seen anyone so beauti- 
fully naked. Her breasts bewildered him, freshening his 
blood. “By God . . . greatest experience of ray life. Hey, 
Lai, what are you thinking? You’re not sorry, Lai?” 

She twisted from the waist, lunging to grab his cropped 
hair. He ducked, toppled her sideways with a blundering, 
slow motion rugby tackle, butting her soft belly with his 
hard forehead. They gambolled for a while, Lai forgetting 
to play, fighting vixenishly whenever his strength threatened 
to make her helpless. The game ended when Brin fell off 
the couch. She flung herself forward on her stomach. 
“You’re a lovely man,* she panted. 

Lifting his head off the floor, he kissed her. “You’re the 
loveliest, girl.” 

“I’ll put a couple of steaks under the grill,” she said. 

Brin walked about the room, pulling on his clothes. “Lai! 
Let’s take a trip out to Hetty Castle’s bungalow tomorrow. 
Friend of mine’s staying there. He’s been ill.” 

“Wait a moment, I can’t hear you.” She came out from 
the tiny kitchen. “Catch,” she said, throwing him an apple. 

“I’d like to go along to Hetty Castle’s place tomorrow. 
What do you say?” 

Lai dressed from the neck down, beginning with a thin 
silver chain which suspended a vee of fine-meshed silver 
below the indent of her throat. Old fashioned, but it stated 
the changeless female shape of herself from the crown of her 
long brown hair to the straight-toed slenderness of her feet. 
Her hands and feet were matched for slenderness. Then she 
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brushed her hair, tugging thoughtlessly while bending over 
to adjust the gas flame. She came over to him. "Why?” she 
asked, and continued adjusting the halter of her brassiere, 
completely unaffected, as if her breasts were insignificantly 
evocative, less than the Buddhistic dimple of her navel, 
itself the central eye of paradox, blind as nations. 

“They’re taking care of this old mate of mine. He’s 
ill, y’see, Lai. I thought we might pay him a visit and stroll 
along the beach afterwards.” 

“That woman’s a menace!” 

“Of course she is. Hetty’s a clot-brain.” He told her about 
Tosca and Hetty Castle, apologising for him, briefly summar- 
ising their travels, explaining how difficult it was to find 
decent lodgings anywhere. Landladies didn’t want sick 
strangers in their beds. 

“It appears your friend prefers being sick to finding a 
cure,” Lai said. 

Brin grunted feebly, agreeing with hey. She’d hit on some 
of the truth. Not that it mattered, because they’d been 
friends since leaving junior school. “Tosca’s only got one 
lung,” he said. “Anyhow, we’ll call on him tomorrow if you 
haven’t anything else lined up.” 

Side by side at her small table, they ate the steaks, Lai 
quietly reserved, nearer to the library girl than the bold 
daughter of her anarchist father. He felt perfectly content, 
occasionally exchanging forkfuls of meat with her. Brin 
thought he knew everything about Lai Foam. They were 
like mates, one relying on the other. 

She carried away the dirty dishes, slow-striding, taking 
long paces for a girl. He watched her unhooking a lemon 
coloured duster coat from the wardrobe. She pulled it on, 
flinging her brown hair clear of the collar. “There’s a pub 
around the comer from the church,” she said. 

He rose from the table, utterly convinced he’d found the 
pure thing, the pulse at the centre of his innocence. “Lai, 
my love, what do you say we stick together? Us two I mean, 
on a permanent basis? I’d like to come here on shares, 
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fifty-fifty in everything. No? Why not, Lai? But listen, wait 
a minute, Lai. Listen, please . . Brin persisted, appealing 
until suddenly he broke free from the mental sweat of ordin- 
ary, hopeful logic. She splayed her hands out wide in the 
duster coat pockets, refusing him with her head and shoulders : 
No-no-no-no. “Fairest of the fair,” he sang out, desperation 
coupling with his imagination, producing the indirect reality 
where failure would be more acceptable, “do not spurn the 
hand that offers you half shares in everything. Everything! 
Half shares, Lai, in this vale of tears. As they say, as everyone 
says, I’ll work my fingers to the bone for thee, fair lady.” 

She wouldn’t respond. “You can stay here tpnight, only 
tonight.” 

“I’m a pig-headed bloody extremist,” he muttered. “My 
usual trouble, wanting to go the whole hog.” 

“And I’m doubtful,” she said. “I don’t know why — it 
isn’t fear — I’m just doubtful.” 

“You’re not afraid, Lai. It’s plain common sense.” He 
felt disappointed with himself, inadequate. 

Later, in the pub, she stroked reflectively the side of his 
round jaw. “For two years I’ve lived alone in that room, 
two years without companionship. I’m proud, darling, 
proud the wrong way.” 

“I wish I was proud the same way,” he said doggedly. 

“Hush, lover, pride makes misery. I can’t get dose to 
people, don’t you see ? My mother had no pride, she had no 
misery threatening her insides. She had my father. After he 
was dead she still had him.” 

“You’ve had me, Lai. We’re dose aren’t we?” 

“Anyone can share a physical relationship.” Impulsively 
wicked, her teeth gnashed delicately. “You’re good too, 
I’ve noticed.” 

Brin said, “It was a wonderful beginning. But you're good 
at lots of things. Like this for instance — ” he selected the 
pompous profile of a fat man leaning against the bar, safely 
leered at him, chipping out staccato threats from the comer 
of his mouth — “for instance, see fatso over there. I’m telling 
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you the guy’s on the way out. He’s fixed for the bottom of 
the river. I got the boys, see, I got some of the best boys in 
the business. Gall it organisation. Fatso, he crossed the organ- 
isation.” Brin narrowed his left , eye, benignly menacing. 
“I’ll send his wife some flowers! ” 'He tittered cracked tenor 
through his upper nose: “Ain’t no crazy sonofabitch gonna 
cross Maxie!” He held Lai’s hand “Now it’s your turn, 
okay? Gome in, Lai.” 

She screeched a sluttish moll’s ecstasy. “Aw, Maxie, you 
blind me, straight up, you do really. I alius say gimme a 
man who knows his own mind.” 

Seriously normal, Brin argued, “How in the name of 
God can you talk about false pride and misery? Take any 
other girl, Lai, she wouldn’t follow up, she wouldn’t make 
the connection. You and me we’re right together, close.” 
He pressed both her hands between his own. “Any other girl 
would have been flummoxed. We’re a team, a great team, 
right together. Let’s stick together.” A grim, dominant 
purpose darkened her brown eyes. “Lai, we can make it 
work, positively. By God, we’re young, independent. Of 
course we can make it work !” 

“Lover-boy, you haven’t been tested,” she said impassively, 
the words sounding hollow, dry as a ledger statement. 

“All right, girl. Fair enough. You test me.” 

Lai glanced away. Two men in white overalls passed 
through from the saloon bar. Their overalls were stamped 
G. FOAM in black letters. “My brother’s workmen,” she 
said quietly. “He has three garages and a plastics factory.” 

“If he started from scratch he must be a real thruster,” 
commented Brin. “But we won’t bother about him. What 
about us? What about this test?” 

Lai gave a composed, almost shy smile. “Wait,” she said. ’ 

“I can hang wallpaper and I’m a dab hand with a paint- 
brush. Won’t take me long to do a beautiful job on your 
room,” he offered. 

“Bribery,” she murmured. “You're like a small boy coax- 
ing for sweets.” 
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“I’m strong, Lai.” 

“Perhaps . . 

“I’m strong!” Brin cupped her breast, zany ideas heating 
his head. “Wait until you sample my cooking; plain stuff, 
Ial, but good. I’m the finest self-taught cook outside Park 
Lane, bar none!” 

“You’re very lovable, but!” she snapped. 

“Come off it, darling Lai. No buts. Say the word and we’re 
in partnership. I love you! If I drop dead this moment, 
I love you, honestly.” 

Her brown eyes swam in his own, pinpoints of judgment, 
ruthless, a kind of absolute madness which she had brought 
forth. “Love is the supreme test,” she said coldly, as if old 
age had crashed into her system, toughening her spirit to 
no purpose, making a leathery sham of her youth. 

He grinned, refusing to be judged, forgetting his summer 
dream of always moving on to the next county, next town, 
village, promises waiting over the next hill, forgetting Tosca 
and their quiet, dull winters in Abbey Town. “My heart is 
in the right place,” he said, realising on the instant: Mr. 
Shimmerly hasn’t been *>aid for this week’s board and lodge. 
I can’t swindle Mr. Shimmerly. 

“I feel close to you now,” she said reluctandy, softening. 
“We’ll have to find out about your heart and my heart, and 
my false pride. We’ve had a good beginning, lover; there’s 
no reason why we should fail . . . if we stay sincere.” She 
pushed his face away. “Don’t look at me like that, it makes 
me sad. I’m a fool to believe in your kind of love.” 

Brin stared at his beer, asking himself why? What was 
wrong with his kind of love? But there weren’t any answers, 
only a shadow of her sadness, and he spent the remainder of 
the evening attacking it, rising to a rare half-drunken gusto 
in which she had to join, and hers soared above his eventually, 
in imagination and sensibility. But later in the flat, she found 
peace quicker than he did, to her unspoken chagrin. So she 
loved him tenderly for his innocence. 
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Monday morning after an indolent poached-eggs-on-toast 
breakfast, Lai went out to her job in a bookseller-stationer’s 
shop; she intended quitting after winning a couple of General 
Certificates of Education at Higher Level. She had school 
teaching in mind as a career. 

They fondled before she left the flat, each loving the very 
touch of the other’s skin, lethargically content to separate. 
They were still warmed to the ends of their senses from sleep- 
ing together. They had cooked and eaten in a wonder of 
attachment, Brin sleepily tender, assured, feeling for her 
breasts occasionally, or resting his forearm across the hollow 
of her groin. She poured coffee, beautiful in her lassitude, 
slumped heavily against him, half asleep. Her slender hand 
groped round his ribs and she sighed as she found the way 
down inside his trousers. They had a perfect feeling for 
each other, the pure touch of themselves, the thing which 
overwhelms everything else. So they separated contentedly, 
sure of their magic truth. 

Brin washed and wiped the breakfast dishes, smartened 
himself up, collapsed the studio couch, and set off for his 
interview at Magna Hospital. 

Mr. Halifax Guffer defied the hot late-morning sunshine. 
He wore a matt black suit, bone-stiff white collar, a tie-knot 
apparently untouched by hand. A small tiepin glittered 
like a goldfish scale below his Adam’s apple, and there was 
a glint of cufflinks as he delicately coned his fingertips above 
his desk. Physique and bearing classified him city gent, 
ultra. He had brush-polished hair, faintly greying from the 
outside inward to the roots, and a Roman nose with per- 
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fectly balanced avarice wrinkles slanting down each side 
from the moist, pulpy corners of his eyes. 

Brin admired him. You couldn’t respect H. Cuffer. 
Admire him as an actor, because he deserved admiration. 
He was a single-minded actor sacrificing the lot to one role: 
Manager. Accepting a cigarette, Brin — emotionally detached 
after spending two days and nights with Lai — considered the 
possibility of acting Mr. Cuffer’s role better than Mr. 
Cuffer. One brief performance, complete with a meticulous 
handkerchief in his breast pocket. “Thank you,” he said, 
shoving forward his bullet head too quickly for Mr. Cuffer 
to align the frame of his cigarette lighter. *■ 

Mr. Cuffer tidied the risen cuff of his jacket. “As you will 
appreciate, Mr. Guysend, we simply cannot take on un- 
trained personnel ad lib. In your case we have the recommen- 
dation of Mr. Castle, whom I trust implicitly.” Elbows on 
his desk, Mr. Cuffer raised both hands level with his temples, 
held them sufficiently cupped to box-in the perspective of 
his face. Brin thought, he’s great, he’s a hundred per cent 
performer. “Rest assured of this,” said Mr. Cuffer, iron 
filings metalling his voice, “your work in Magna Hospital 
will be a reflection of Mr. Castle’s good faith in your charac- 
ter. Furthermore, the lives of our patients compel each and 
every one of us to be scrupulously honest.” Brin stopped 
short on a chain of sober agreement noises. Mr. Cuffer was 
sniffing the replica of a tycoon’s contemptuous sniff when 
confronted by chronic adversity, but afterwards Mr. Cuffer’s 
nostrils remained fixed, under-tucked, snoutishly anxious, 
the deep wrinkles ravelling down^from his wet eyes into his 
nose flesh. “We are in a highly responsible public service, 
our staff is reliable, our equipment is second to none. Every-' 
thing is geared to the welfhre of our patients.” Suddenly 
Mr. Cuffer shone a quick, friendly smile, sheer humanity 
peeling the manager’s mask off his face. “Mr. Guysend, you 
will have to join the A.E.U. There won’t be any difficulty. 
I’ll arrange- for the union steward to approach you after you 
have seen the Chief Engineer tomorrow morning.” 

5— TL 
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Brin rose from his chair a fraction faster than Mr. Cuffer, 
gave him a rapid handshake, trustful as a kennel dog, 
blurted promises to keep faith with Mr. Castle and Magna 
Hospital, then tramped manfully into another office where 
he handed over his National Insurance card and P45 Income 
Tax form. 

As he left the administration block an invisible jet plane 
broke the sound barrier far out over the Bristol Channel, 
the bang thinning away rapidly in the cloudless atmosphere. 
Nerve, Brin said to himself, remembering Mr. Shimmerly. 
I haven’t that kind of nerve: if they shot me into orbit I’d 
be sitting in my own mess. Same applies to Halifax Cuffer. 
Same goes for Pascal Guysend, the dear old man. Somebody 
had to do it though. Be responsible for progress. Bang !! — 
another sound barrier explosion. The gate porter squinted 
up at the empty sky. “Those boys from Fulton aerodrome 
know their stuff,” he said. “S’like busting paper bags for ’em. 
How’d you make out with Mr. Cuffer, mate?” 

“I’m starting tomorrow morning. Where’s the fitter’s 
shop?” 

“See the nurses’ dormitory? All the workshops are over 
there. This is the best place for tradesmen in Bristol, let me 
tell you. Any amount of overtime. Course you’ll be under the 
Chief Engineer, he’s a bit of a swine, but the Second 
Engineer’s a king.” 

“I happen to be the Chief Engineer’s nephew,” Brin said, 
precisely spacing out the lie. 

The porter wiped his mouth. “Sorry, mate. Nothing 
personal, get me? Nothing at all. Us porters come under 
the matron.” 

Brin confided gently in the man’s hairy ear. “Have you 
heard that one about the two crack-shot bastards who set 
up a record for slaughtering the most American buffaloes ? 
One of ’em was a Chief Engineer, the other was a matron . . .” 

The porter urgently tapped the door of die gateway 
lodge. “Christ, you’re coming to the wrong ’ospital,” he 
said. 
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Hurrying downhill to Mr. Shimmerly’s house, Brin 
warned himself to abandon the old American buffalo 
theme. If Lai heard about it she’d dig everything up, turn 
it inside out, there’d be nothing left to play around with. 

What a fantastic tour. It wasn’t a tour, although those 
first couple of nights on the railway were straight out of the 
form book. How much should he pay Mr. Shimmerly? 
Nothing, if possible leave it at nothing. There was no change 
coming from Fay. He felt sorry for her. You’d believe there 
was more in Fay than good rhythm. Usually a girl had more 
if she was clever on the dance-floor. Anyone can be deceived, 
Brin thought. If Hetty Castle can deceive Tosca Llawarty 
the game’ll carry on for ever. It’s biological. A natural 
double-cross. More double-crosses than hot cross buns 
since A.D. He swaggered contentedly: I’m on the real 
thing with Lai. Lush Lai, naked as a baby. And courage, 
by God! Sheer blind guts, only she called it pride. 

The front door was locked as he expected. Mr. Shimmerly 
and Fay never came home for lunch. Brin jumped over the 
garden wall, unlatched the lower half of a conservatory 
window, then listened carefully for a moment before enter- 
ing the house. He opened the back door. You’re a member 
of this household, he said to himself. Behave like a decent 
citizen, not a crook. I am a little bit crooked, he thought, 
so he ran up the stairs, loudly humming, Wait till the sun 
shines, Nelly. As he reached his bedroom, Fay came across 
the landing. She looked like alabaster come to life. 

“Hiya, Ginger-girl. What’s wrong? Are you ill?” 

“Where have you been?” she asked drearily. 

Brin moved quickly, piling clothes and shaving tackle 
into his rucksack. “I’m leaving, Fay. Sorry it’s come so 
suddenly.” 

She stood limply forlorn. “I went to the bungalow 
yesterday, after you left with Lalanie Foam* Won’t you come 
back here, some time ? Will you, afterwards ?” 

Her dreary, childish pleading tormented him. There was 
something wrong with her, surely to God. “Fay, please go 
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back to bed. I’ll make you a cup of tea, okay? Gome on, you 
just can’t stand about. Doesn’t your father know you’re ill ?” 

Her loose upper lip waggled derisively. “He’s gone to 
Yorkshire . . . spending a few days with my mother. She sent 
for him.” Fay tottered negligently. “Mother sent for him 
because she’s playing lead. Yes, first lead part she’s had 
since I left school.” 

Brin slung his rucksack. “You toddle back to bed. I’ll 
brew up a nice cup of tea.” 

“Yesterday I felt my heart breaking,” she said helplessly. 
“I drove home, all alone, by myself, my heart was broken.” 
She swayed ahead of him, barefooted, nightdress trailing, 
quaintly dignified, like a girl prepared for baptism. “Isn’t 
it terrible, Brinley?” she murmured. 

“Under you go,” he said, flinging the bedclothes over her. 

“Careful, careful,” Fay whispered urgendy, dark green 
eyes far distant, vacant as glass marbles. “She’s a witch, 
ye-es, ye-es . . .” 

Brin dropped his rucksack. Rage piled thickly into his 
throat. Mrs. bloody Shimmerly up in Yorkshire, shaking her 
old fanny around for three cheers and encore while her kid 
went to pieces. I can’t do much, he thought. Not much. 
What the hell can I do? 

Fay droned her babyish warning. “She’s a witch, ye-es, 
she’s a witch.” 

Make her talk, he decided. Keep pumping her. “All 
right, Fay, any suggestions regarding this witch? Tell me 
all you know about her, then we’ll make a plan. Fay, are 
you listening?” 

“Oh-ow, I can’t tell you w^rything. She’ll hear me, ye-es, 
she’s sly, ye-es, she’s always listening, always, always.” 

“She can’t hear us now, Ginger-girl. Come on, speak your 
mind. I want to learn something about this witch before we 
make any plans.” 

Fay smiled, sweedy scornful, the absolute rejection of a 
child. Then, sighing, she whispered, “Lalanie can hear 
every-single-thing !” 
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Brin hunched himself, contracting defensively. His teeth 
clenched, lips snarled taut over them. “Fay, what are you 
saying about Lai?” He rubbed her hands, urging reason 
into her. “Fay, come on Ginger-girl, explain what you mean 
about Lai. Hey, come on, I thought you were a smart kid. 
I thought you knew all the answers.” 

Now came the final enigma: Fay breaking into rational 
speech, awareness visibly flooding into her white face, jerk- 
ing her awry upper lip, and sustained in her green eyes, a 
glass-bright covetousness, insensate as a nightmare. Her 
arms clung around his neck. “Stay with me until September. 
Horrible September. My mother is coming heme in Sep- 
tember. Look at me, Brinley. Feel my heart beating. Feel 
me here! Catch my breasts. Feel my thighs, my thighs.” 
He shut his eyes, mortified. “You must! ” she said. 

“For God’s sake, Ginger, take it easy.” 

In a frenzy she tore open her nightdress, pulled his head 
down by the hair, ferocious energy and speed burning out 
from her slim body. She writhed exultantly, her thighs like 
white snakes, and pummelled his face against her stomach. 

Suffering in his spirii, hearing the wracking cannibal 
grunts of her hunger, Brin fatalistically did what he had to 
do. Put an end to this, he was saying to himself, put an end 
to this. He acted obediently, straining hard, fighting her as 
a blind force of nature, exerting himself as a greater force. 
Fay dropped to the floor, outstretched on her back, whimper- 
ing against her hands, then she gradually crouched as if 
ready to die. She drifted into a dullish, waxwork innocence, 
mouth open, dark eyes peacefully stupored. 

He left the house, waited in the garden, the tremblings 
of tension easing out of his muscles. Coloured butterflies 
flickered over a border of red flowers, bees tunnelled clumsily 
into the hollyhocks. Brin smoked a cigarette, gargled a 
mouthful of water from the rainwater butt, and returned to 
the house. He no longer felt sorry for her. For himself, he 
didn’t want to take another beating in his spirit. “Goodbye, 
Fay,” he muttered, covering her with the bedclothes. Nothing 
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I can do for you, Ginger-girl. No more. He glanced back 
from straddling the garden wall, indecisive, worrying over 
her being left alone in the house. Walking out to the main 
road, he told himself, be sensible, fye decent, she can’t stay 
there alone in that house. 

He wriggled his shoulders beneath the comfortable, 
bracing weight of the rucksack. It was an excellent rucksack. 
Too good for living rough. Army and Navy Stores, Derby, 
1958. Tosca lost his in a Streatham doss-house, the night 
Tosca slept on the floor next to the Irishman who rambled 
in Gaelic in delirium. By God . . . what about Fay left alone 
in that house ? You’ll have to do something about her. 

On the opposite pavement he saw a policeman who 
looked the type for rugger or distance running. Brin crossed 
over. “Constable, excuse me.” The young copper had cold 
eyes. “I’ve just come along Glastonbury Avenue, heard this 
girl screaming in number 86.” 

“What kind of a scream?” asked the policeman. 

“Continuous, on and on. Sounded as if she was screaming 
for help. I knocked at the front door but there was no 
answer.” 

The policeman glanced over Brin’s head. “You’d better 
come with me,” he said. 

“Look, because I’m reporting the incident it doesn’t 
mean I want to get involved. My fiancee’s waiting for me 
outside the library. As a matter of fact I should have been 
there fifteen minutes ago. Can’t you see the way it is ? I’ve 
done my duty, telling you what I heard.” 

“I’ll take your name and address,” the copper said. 

“Bill Smith, Smith’s General Store, Abbey Town, 
Cadwallader. Right? Now you’ll have to excuse me.” 

The copper jabbed Brin’s chest lightly with his pencil. 
“Come off it, my friend. This isn’t funny.” 

“Honest to God ! Bill Smith, Abbey Town. It’s my father’s 
shop.” 

“What are you doing in Bristol?” 

Brin groaned, disgusted. “My fiancee, remember?” 
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“Her name?” 

Brin clicked his tongue, severely disgusted. “Miss Hetty 
Castle.” 

The information went down on the policeman's notebook. 
“Miss Castle’s address?” He smirked generously. “If you 
don’t mind, Mr. Smith?” 

Brin thought, I’m putting myelf in deep here. Stick the 
pace or I’ll be over my head. “Hetty’s living with her parents, 
up near the Zoo, lower entrance, um, it’s a bungalow called 
the Last Camp. You’ll easily recognise it, there’s a clump 
of alfalfa grass in the centre of the lawn and the head of an 
American buffalo on a wall plaque inside the front porch. 
Mr. Castle used to be a big-game hunter. The last big thing 
he shot was this buffalo. Last Camp, see the connection?” 

“Huh, ah. Last Camp. Thank you, Mr. Smith. I’ll in- 
vestigate this disturbance at 86 Glastonbury Avenue.” 

“I hope everything’s all right, thought I’d better report, 
just in case.” 

The young policeman moved off. “Of course, quite in 
order. Good afternoon.” 

Brin kept glancing behind. Give him fifteen minutes and 
he’d be phoning his station. Another fifteen minutes and Fay 
would be in safe hands. Poor kid, she was a great dancer 
too. One of the best. Brin hooked his thumbs in the straps of 
the rucksack. Pretty soon they’d start searching for a bun- 
galow with alfalfa grass on the front lawn. Better get off the 
streets. Wait in the flat for Lai to come home. Why not buy 
wallpaper? Lash out with Mr. Shimmerly’s bed and board 
money. Start titivating the place for lovely Lai. 

He bought light red wallpaper with a motif of sea-shells 
and sea-weed. Awkward to match. Hellish awkward. But 
he had two walls finished by the time Lai came home. They 
went to bed soon afterwards, the room littered with off- 
cuts and ribbons of edging. 

Brin completed the paper-hanging a fortnight later, when 
Lai took a birthday gift to her brother George’s child. Eat, 
work and bed, that’s what Lai believed in. Brin came to 
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believe in it himself, chopping the days into three parts. 
Towards the end of July he noticed her calves were getting 
thinner. One morning, stirring a saucepan of porridge on 
the cooker, he said, “Lai, have ypu been on a weighing 
machine recently?” 

Lai was sitting up in bed, making notes, studying for her 
G.C.E. She yawned, shuddered at the end of it, pulled on 
her dressing gown and padded over to the cooker. “I 
haven’t weighed myself for ages.” Her mouth reached up, 
“G’morning, lover.” 

“Hiya,” he said cheerfully, kissing her. 

“Those damned Lakeland poets give me the creeps.” 
She took the spoon from his hand, stirred the mixture, 
feebly, disinterestedly. “Do you think it’s sincere?” 

Brin sat at the table, examining her ankles as he laced 
up his shoes. “What?” he said. 

“Poetry. Is poetry sincere?” 

Her ankle bones were more prominent. She was certainly 
getting thinner. “Sincere ? I don’t know.” Strange, he thought, 
only her legs are thinner. She’s beautiful everywhere else. 

Lai brought in the porridge. “If you analyse the poetry, 
break the lines down for meaning ...” She ladled out the 
porridge. 

“Your legs are getting thinner,” he said quietly. 

One leg pushed out through her dressing gown, she pivoted 
her ankle, making the muscles run in her calf. “Ha, supply 
and demand, lover. As I was saying, when you find the mean- 
ing, it’s insincere.” She wagged her spoon. “Imagine the 
examiner’s reaction if I accused the Lakeland poets of 
insincerity.” 

Brin realised he hadn’t much time to catch his bus out to 
Magna Hospital. He swallowed the porridge. Supply and 
demand! She knew everything. There were some tins of 
eggshell blue paint beneath the sideboard. He determined to 
paint the ceiling next weekend. At least start on the job. 
Supply and demand? She knew everything. “Hey,” he 
blurted out, “what’s this about supply and demand?” 
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Her full red mouth grinned mischievously. “Don’t you 
understand, lover? I am the demand, you are the supply. 
Of course it operates both ways. Consequently my legs are 
becoming thinner. Your neck is a trifle thinner, darling.” 

“Magna Hospital, Lai, that’s the reason. We’re working 
a change-over in the boiler-house. It’s like a Turkish bath on 
top of those bloody boilers.” Brin ambled out to make the 
toast. “Why the hell am I sticking it? If anyone offered me 

this job back in Abbey Town I’d tell him to off, shove it 

where the monkey shoves his nuts. The Second Engineer 
and me, we’ve been working above this dead boiler, sweating 
our bollax off, both of us. All we can wear is .overalls and 
shoes. Christ, it’s hot, burns the soles of your feet.” 

Lai kissed his ear, a wifely little peck to soothe him. “Your 
vulgar expressions are becoming a habit,” she reproved 
mildly. 

“I’m a pretty vulgar bloke, taken all round.” 

Chewing a slice of toast, she returned to her notebook on 
the bed. “Are you bored, lover?” 

“I am rather fed up, working inside during this warm 
weather,” he said. 

“Are you bored with me ?” 

“Don’t be silly, Lai. I miss the open air, that’s all. Say, 
let’s go out this evening?” He raced to the door. “We’ll visit 
Tosca. S’long, coupla minutes to catch my bus.” 

But Lai didn’t come home that evening, and the hours 
petered out torpidly, dusk coming down over the city. He 
rested his bare feet on the window board with the lower half 
of the window open. A knock on the door stirred him. It was 
a heavily built man with tufted eyebrows, his full, pouchy 
belly swelling above the belt of his trousers. He and Brin 
looked at each other for a few seconds. The stairs creaked 
one at a time. “Whom do^you wish to see?” Brin asked. 

Lai cried out from the darkened stairway below, “Shut 
the door!” 

The fat man snorted, stamped his right shoe at Brin’s bare 
foot, missed, and he followed through with a shoulder charge. 
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Two other men ran up the stairs, bundling Lai into the room. 
The man with tufted eyebrows rubbed his knuckles; he 
looked sweaty, frustrated. “We don’t want any trouble, Miss 
Foam,” he said. 

Lai edged around towards Brin. “Get out, you hoodlums !” 

“It’s Mr. Foam’s orders. He don’t like the idea of his 
sister livin’ in sin. I’m only carrying out his orders same as 
I always do.” He still looked frustrated. “C’mon,” he said 
to Brin, “oaf!” 

“Hurry it up, we’re wasting time,” one of the men said — a 
ratty fellow with acid sores thickening his lips. The three of 
them moved forward. Tufted Eyebrows with his arms hang- 
ing loose, tiny irritated snorts venting from his nostrils. 

Brin gathered up his shoes and socks. “Nice man, your 
brother,” he said to Lai, grinning so as not to frighten her. 
“Nice minded. I’d like to meet him some time.” 

Disappointed again, rubbing his knuckles. Tufted Eye- 
brows said, “Mr. Foam’s got his position to think about. He’s 
a big man, lotsa important contacts in an’ around. G’mon, 
move, move.” 

Brin reached for his coat. “Three against one. Nice person, 
Mr. George Foam.” 

“Ain’t he a hard case,” sneered the ratty fellow. 

Without saying a word, Lai began taking off her clothes. 
“Now, now send him away,” she threatened, “I’ll walk the 
streets with him, like this!” 

Tufted Eyebrows blew as if he had asthma; the other two 
tried throwing a blanket over her. She ran round the room. 
“Wait, Brin! They’re afraid, afraid, afraid, afraid,” she 
taunted them. 

Brin made himself comfortable on the studio couch. 
“You boys had better explain the situation to Mr. Foam,” 
he suggested. 

“Clobber him,” demanded Tufted Eyebrows. 

Lai screamed, “Stop! If you touch him I’ll run out into 
the sheets!” 

“Shurrup, you bitch,” urged the ratty man. 
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They all backed away to the door. Tufted Eyebrows 
snorted anguish. “Easy does it, Miss Foam.” The other two 
were swinging downstairs. “Break it up, ah, lissen to your 
brother, ah? He knows what’s best, don’t he?” Bulges of 
frustration jerked the tight-shirted front of his stomach; he 

couldn’t control himself. “You nit!” he bawled at 

Brin. “S’asking to be clobbered. Lissen, break it up. We can 
get you any time.” Then the fat man went downstairs, 
slapping the handrail in despair. 

Brin slammed the door. “Marvellous performance, my 
lovely. Absolutely marvellous. Isn’t it amazing how the sight 

of a makes a man lose his head ! As if he didn’t come from 

one in the first place, by God!” Gay as a bird he went to 
embrace Lai, but she draped the blanket over herself and sat 
on the couch. 

“George came to the shop this afternoon,” she said 
peevishly. “He has been appointed treasurer of Magna 
Hospital Management Committee. It’s one of those unpaid 
jobs which lead to the city hall. I’ve been in his house all 
evening, trying to persuade him to leave us alone. His brutes 
were waiting outside when I came home. I’m sorry about 
this, lover.” 

“Your brother wants shooting. But who put him on to us, 
Lai?” 

“Fay Shimmerly.” 

She made a sloppy attempt to tidy the bed. “Your sick 
friend Tosca told her where you were working. The rest was 
simple. Fay watched you coming here from the hospital.” 

Brin followed her into the cupboard shaped kitchen. She 
leaned back from the wash-basin, gargling after brushing her 
teeth. Beautiful Lai. Her legs were thinner though, especially 
from the knees down. He winked at her as she climbed into 
bed. Maybe stripping off in front of those bastards had upset 
her. “Can I get you anything, my lovely?” he asked. 

Head on the pillow, eyes closed, she murmured, “Those 
rotten monkeys. How can men get like that? Threatening us 
because George ordered them ’to. The rotten 'monkeys , . . 
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tch-tch, my strength seems to have vanished. They frightened 
me. Come and hold me, lover, come and hold me.” 

“Good girl,” he said, comforting her. “Good brave girl,” 
clasping her protectively to his chest. 

He overslept next morning. As he called out his name to 
the timekeeper outside the hospital gate lodge, Brin saw Mr. 
Cuffer talking to the Chief Engineer. The Chief had a flat in 
the administration block. He lived there, on call twenty-four 
hours a day. Brin went directly to the boiler-house. 

The Second Engineer called down from the overhead 
catwalk, “Chief wants to see you!” 

“Since when ?” Brin shouted. 

“Since eight o’clock this morning. Have a night out on the 
tiles last night?” 

“Something like that,” Brin said. 

He cleaned his hands on his overalls, knocked on the door 
of the Chief’s office, poked his head in: “Want to see me, 
Chief?” 

“You were late this morning, Guysend.” Brin shrugged. 
If the stodgy old sod didn’t think he was doing his whack for 
Magna Hospital, he knew what he could do. Stuff it, three 
bags full. “You’re a dependable fitter, Guysend,” the Chief 
said, “but I’m letting you go.” 

Brin sat down, foot resting on his knee. “Okay, Chief.” 

“We’re overstaffed in the engineering department. 
Seniority, y’know Guysend. Last to come, first to go.” 

“That’s all right,” Brin said. 

“Can I supply you with a reference?” 

“Never use ’em. So long, Chief. Tell Mr. Cuffer to keep 
his nose clean, tell him I’m familiar with a certain woman 
who can work wonders for his inner life.” 

“Save your insolence for a better purpose, man. I’ve been 
sitting in this office too long. Goodbye, Guysend.” 

Brin said, “You poor soul.” 

Poker faced, the Chief said, “Quite.” 

After the shift Brin went out to see Tosca. It was time to hit 
the open road. Riding out in the bus, he deliberately blanked 
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Lai from his thoughts. I’m a. loser all round, he told himself. 
Might as well stay in Cadwallader if I’m to slave from one 
day to the next. The conductor rocked sailor-steady down to 
his seat. “I’ve seen you before!” Brin cried. “Rodeo! 
Alberta, Canada! Of course! Hombre, you sure rode that 
American buffalo!” 

The conductor clanged his ticket machine. “Not me, 
mate.” 

“He was a decrepit old buffalo. But hey, you galloped him 
the right way, anti-clockwise \ Hardly any trouble at all. 
What’s' it like riding a buffalo?” 

“Where you bound for, mate?” enquired the conductor 
patiently. 

Brin paid for his ticket. “Sorry, friend. Mistook your face 
for someone I used to know. A buffalo rider. Honestly, 
you’re a dead ringer for him.” 

The conductor sucked squeaky hisses between his teeth, 
perfectly neutral, accepting the apology. He rocked back to 
the platform. 

Warmed by the little encounter, chuckling, Brin sank his 
chin on his chest. 
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Tosca and Hetty were outside the bungalow, sprawled 
luxuriously on a patch of sward beside the carp pond. 
Tosca’s face was sun browned, tight skinned, his boy sized 
head showing like a nut — he’d had a haircut. He wore fawn 
lightweight trousers, a razz-matazz Palm Beach shirt, a 
cream alpaca jacket, yellowish chrome leather sandals, and 
Polaroid sunglasses. Hetty seemed entranced, suspended in 
cosy stupor. 

“How’s everything?” asked Tosca. 

“I happened to meet a buffalo rider on the bus coming 
out here. He was travelling incognito. Refused to admit 
anything. How’s yourself, Tosca? Feeling fit enough to make 
a move?” 

Hetty lurched Up on her elbows. “Good gracious, aren’t 
you positively destructive! You have a penchant for destroy- 
ing friendships. Fay Shimmerly is in a state of constant 
anxiety, Halifax Cuffer and my father are irritable with each 
other, heaven knows what will happen to Lalanie Foam 
after you leave Bristol.” She placed one hand on Tosca’s 
sunken chest. “I won’t tolerate this intrusion upon my 
private life. Please go away.” 

Tosca flipped a cigarette end into the pond. “Come on, 
boy, I’ll walk down the lane with you.” 

Brin grinned sarcastically. “Take it easy, you'll cripple 
yourself.” 

Hetty jerked herself upright, angry as a wasp. Brin caught 
a glimpse of him giving her a sly little goodbye gesture with 
his sunglasses. 

“This is the way it is,” began Tosca; “we’ve organised a 
campaign, sort of, for the future. Mine and Hetty’s. We’ll be 
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tripping to the registrar’s in September, and we’ll be taking 
another kind of trip straight afterwards, some place, haven’t 
decided exactly. Probably South Africa. Dry climate, 
Brinley-boy. It’ll do me more good than Yoga, better for me 
than Asana, prana, or all the glued together veils of Maya.” 

Brin plucked a grass stalk from the hedge, chewed at the 
end of it. “Sure, dry climate. Good thing, Tosca. Coping 
with her inner life all right? Hetty isn’t the type to fatten 
though, really. Still, she’s improved about six or seven 
pen’orth since the night she swam a few lengths of the 
pond.” 

Tosca hacked out an appreciative chuckle, wheezing at 
the end of his breath, “The silly woman can’t take much 
strain, more’s the pity. But she’s making the effort. Hetty’s a 
bom trier. That’s all I can hope for.” 

“Well, I shall be on the road next week-end without fail,” 
Brin said. Tosca bent his head, shuffling his single-pace, bandy- 
legged gait. Brin thought, this is developing into a real 

up. “What I’ll do,” he said, “is travel in easy stages.” Tosca 
silently handed him a slim book of road maps : three miles to 
the inch. Brin opened the book. “Thanks. Had no idea you 
carried this about on your person. Y’know something, I’ve 
been checking a likely route. Oxford, Bicester, Buckingham, 
Bedford. Now, in Bedford you’ll find Woburn Park, owned 
by the Duke of Bedford. Some people are bom lucky; if they 
fell in a tub they’d come up wearing a new suit from Hodges 
the tailors.” 

“Or eating Cadbury’s,” Tosca said. 

“However,” Brin continued, giving himself the plummy 
enthusiasm of a television raconteur, “be that as it may, in 
Woburn Park there’s a fine herd of buffaloes. European, 
unfortunately. A bigger beast than the American buffalo, 
much bigger, but they carry less mane on their shoulders. 
Yeah, man, that’s the route : Oxford, Bicester, Buckingham, 
Bedford. Sounds poetic.” Flapping the book, Brin went into 
a slow chant: “Ox-ford, Bis-ter, Buck-ing-ham, Bed-ford.” 
Quickening, he said, “Spend a couple of days looking around 
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Woburn Park . . . then Bed-ford, Hert-ford, Wat-ford, and 
right across the big Smoke to Chiswick. Chizz-tek , Chizz-ick> 
Chizz-ick!” Brin said, returning the book to Tosca. 

“Sounds more like a water wagtail with the croup.” 
Tosca remarked dolorously. They were clear of the lane, 
sparse evening traffic speeding along the coast road. Tosca 
shook the fawn trousers loose from his crotch a few times. 
“What price freedom,” he said quietly, talking to himself. 

Brin lolled out on the grass verge. “Consider the lilies in 
the field, Tosca-boy, how they grow; they toil not, they spin 
not, yet Solomon in all his glory is not arrayed like one of 
these.” He tugged a strap on Tosca’s left sandal. “Who 
supplied the fancy clobber?” 

“My fiancee,” smiled Tosca, dropping cross legged on the 
dusty grass, his head dangling forward, physically enervated, 
the way of an impoverished Hindu who has existed all his 
days on a meagre rice diet. 

“She’ll have to buy your wedding suit too, won’t she?” 
Brin said. 

“Indubitably,” agreed Tosca, sniggering. But then he 
raised his small tufty head, a cleft of anxiety splitting upwards 
from between his dark grey eyes. “I’m thinking about next 
winter in Abbey Town, months of rain and fog, that stinking 
bloody steelworks, my bed downstairs and me in it most of 
the time. This is my only chance of travelling to a dry 
climate. I can’t afford to do anything else. Hetty has about 
seven thousand, seven thousand capital, enough to last us 
ten, maybe twenty years. I’d be stupid to estimate further 
ahead than twenty years.” 

“You’ll plug on to pension time!” Brin said. 

Tosca drooped lower, dignified for all the foetal curve of 
his spine. “We ought to finish this tour, both of us together. 
There won’t be any more.” 

They fell silent for some time, relying on their old intimacy. 
The heat had gone out of the day. Minute sounds of cooling 
and contraction snuffled like shy mice. Cars cruised at top 
speed along the safe highway ; sometimes a driver or passenger 
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glanced aside, dispassionate as giants. Tosca lingered over 
his crossed legs, his brown skinned face impassive, resigned, 
as if waiting meant everything. He’ll never do it, Brin thought. 
He won’t abide that skinny neurotic for twenty years. 
Tosca didn’t move when Hetty appeared in the lane, stork 
legs hurrying, regular puffs of dust scudding from her heels. 
He stirred when she called, “Tosca, Tosca darling!” She 
swung her blonde head left and right but remained on the 
other side of the road. “Tosca, it’s almost supper-time.” 

“The voice of seven thousand quid,” Brin murmured. 

“I’m hearing South Africa, boy. See you in town 
tomorrow.” 

“Come to Lai’s flat.” 

Tosca raised his hand. “Around five o’clock. So long.” 

“All the best,” said Brin gravely. 

Hetty had an arm outstretched to welcome him, her 
features wrinkling keen, ivory tower satisfaction. Tosca put 
his sunglasses on again. Hetty took his elbow, and strode him 
back up the lane. “Consider the lilies in the field!” Brin 
shouted. Neither of them looked behind. Aye, consider the 
lilies, he thought. Yeah. Consider Lai Foam, my luscious Lai. 
Would she drop everything, take the road to Woburn Park ? 
She was very conscientious about her studies and her work in 
the bookseller’s. She understood a lot, especially about 
character, being a sometime Jekyll and Hyde character 
herself. Not so much of that though, not recendy. She’s 
contented, he said to himself. Give a dog his due. I’ve filled 
her with contentment. 

She was in bed, as usual, still tackling the insincere 
Lakeland poets. Lai didn’t enquire where he’d been, simply 
asked him if he wanted to finish off the salad. She frowned 
over her text-book. “My sister-in-law came to the shop 
today. Gedrge sent her. He wants me to go and live with 
them until I get married.” 

“He’s a great man,” Brin said, using his fingers to sort 
out the salad. She’d certainly lashed out with the vinegar. 
He felt cock o’ the walk, careless; one more week in Magna 
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Hospital and he’d be on his way. “Why don’t you accept 
brother George’s offer, instead of this living in sin?” 

Lai threw off the bedclothes with a single fling of her arm, 
careered across the room, bold as a . trollop, daring him with 
glinting teeth and a fierce hug, her hips thrusting at him. 
“I’m happier taking risks, lover.” 

“You’re hot stuff,” he said affectionately. 

She fed him vinegary slices of cucumber. “Tell me more, 
lover.” 

“Come away with me, Lai, to London?” 

Her hand faltered, slowly fed the slice into her own red 
mouth. “Are you leaving Bristol ?” 

“The Chief Engineer gave me the sack this morning. 
Brother George and comrade Halifax Cuffer worked the 
trick between them. George doesn’t intend to have you spoil 
his future plans.” 

“We’ll get married,” she said, her waist stiffening inside 
his arm. 

“Eh? Married? Why should we get married for God’s 
sake? If you value your freedom you’ll come to London. 
You can’t compromise with bastards like Cuffer and this 
bug-brained brother of yours. By God, they pollute everything 
they touch. Don’t you realise that!” 

Lai slipped from his arm. “You prefer running away, 
lover? Are you afraid?” 

Brin went through the motions of wringing dry a large 
leaf of lettuce. “There’s such a thing as striking a happy 
medium” — he paused, grinning — “when it comes to making 
a salad. Remind me to show you, girl, some time in the 
next few days.” He paused again, bread and butter and 
lettuce mixed in his mouth. “As for brother George, Halifax 
Cuffer skinny Hetty, Fay Shimmerly, unde Tom Cobley 
and all, they are the kind of people who made your father 
suffer; they squabble amongst themselves if they can’t find 
others to victimise. So help me, I’ll stick to my own brand 
of poison. Do you want to come to London? I’m travelling 
to Woburn Park first.” 
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“Woburn Park?” she said. 

“I’m interested in buffaloes, the American prairie buffalo 
in particular.” He pointed to the back of his dented right 
hand. “See that! About three years ago I came into contact 
with a vicious, semi-domesticated American buffalo . . .” 

“I don’t want to hear about it,” she snapped, moving 
away from him, tightening the belt of her dressing-gown. 

Dreaming on, yet diligent in his search to find the last 
skimpy whorls of beetroot among the sopping lettuce, 
Brin said, “You’ll only find European buffaloes in Woburn 
Park, d’you see ? The point is this, I have a theory concerning 
the relationship between buffaloes and unicorns ? . .” 

“Shut up !” she said harshly. “I overheard you outside the 
library one afternoon, talking aloud to those blasted unicorns. 
Brin, you’re mad.” 

Here we go again, he thought, the old frantic bother of 
despising and despairing. He sounded off, “Ha, ha, ha!” 
without laughing in his belly. “If the unicorn is a symbol 
of female chastity, what does the buffalo represent? Mm? 
Imagine the millions of shaggy bulls who rampaged across 
the prairie, who barged and bulldozed their way through 
the forests of Ohio. . . .” 

“Mad, quite mad,” she said. 

She was beginning to despise him for sure. “Mad, no! 
Brutal cunning! The cunning of George Foam, Halifax 
Cuffer, Tosca Llawarty, Brin Guysend et cetera !” Wiping his 
vinegary mouth, he left the table. She struggled against him 
when he pressed her down on the bed. “Gome on, princess 
unicorn,” he said thickly. ^ 

“Buffalo madman,” she mumbled, biting his ear. “Lover, 
stag ...” 

Delight surging, he thought, by God, she's stark staring 
mad. Both of us. 

Her voice purred into his ear. “Bull, stalljon . . .” Suddenly 
she hissed vindictively, “Worm, tadpole , shrimp /” 

He tumbled away, aghast, “Lai!” 

She folded her arms, cool eyed, lips pursed resentfully. 
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“What’s the matter, don’t you know the rules of the game ? 
It’s your invention.’’ 

Brin said, “Yes, sure, very good. Um, listen, will you come 
on tour with me to Woburn Park and then on to London?” 

“No. I don’t want to marry you either.” 

“But Lai, wait now. What will you do after I’ve gone 
away?” 

“Swot up the Lakeland poets. I’ve been miserable in 
the past, I can be miserable again.” 

“That’s a bloody horrible attitude to take.” 

She relented towards him, softening swiftly as a change in 
the weather. “Put the light out, lover. I’m sorry about the 
salad. Tch-tch, it was awful.” 

“Forget about it, girl,” he muttered. “I wish I had your 
courage, living here alone, pestered by that dictatorial 
brother of yours.” 

“Come to bed.” 

She cradled him dozily. 

He sighed between her breasts. Midsummer tiredness 
came down heavily upon him. “I’ll always remember you, 
Lai.” 

She had fallen asleep. 

The following afternoon, she and Tosca climbed the stairs 
side by side. He carried her small attache case. Lai had a 
brown paper bag full of salad foods and a bottle of port 
wine. Brin was cooling his boiler-house reddened feet in a 
bowl of salt water. Outwardly spruce as a holiday bureau 
tourist, sunglasses decorating the breast pocket of his cream 
alpaca, Tosca explained, “Lai and I met a few minutes ago 
right outside the off-licence.” He dumped the attach^ case, 
leaned diagonally at ease, observing first Brin’s feet, then 
Lai scurrying to and from the cramped kitchen cubicle. 

“It’s a great day for meeting outside an off-licence!” 
shouted Brin gaily. 

Allowing his feet to dry without wiping them, he emptied 
the bowl, scoured it with Vim, and began washing the 
salad greens. Lai changed her shoes for beach sandals 
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lacing criss-cross half way up her calves. Brin thought she 
looked a real charm. He felt proud of her. Tosca seated 
himself in the window board and fell into one of his self- 
contained reveries. Lai stared curiously at him while setting 
plates on the table. “Is he going with you ?” she whispered to 
Brin. 

He shook his head, thinking, what a lousy tour. Why can’t 
I dig myself in snug like Tosca ? He’s found something. A 
bony crock with seven thousand quid. I’ve found Lai, 
genius in bed, understands my mind. We’ve found a lot 
between us. 

She came up to him again, discreetly enquiring, “Lover, 
why isn’t he going with you?” 

Brin felt tears tingling his eyes. “Tosca !” he yelled. 

“Yes?” Tosca answered quietly. 

“You coming on this tour?” 

“Probably, Brinley-boy.” 

Lai whispered, “You needn’t shout.” 

He ignored her. He had to shout. “Making arrangements, 
Tosca-boy?” 

“Correct.” 

“Don’t forget your National Insurance card.” 

“I shan’t.” Tosca slouched into the kitchen. “I advised 
Lai to buy some carrots for the salad. Where’s the grater? 
I’m the best carrot grater this side of the Severn Tunnel. 
Expert carrot graters are two a penny in Cadwallader 
County, but they stay there, won’t part with the secret.” 

“Dice the bloody things!” yelled Brin. 

Lai gave Tosca a knife. “I haven’t got a grater,” she 
said soberly. 

Tosca smiled, putting on his new spectacles to examine the 
blade, remarking, “Domesticity isn’t a token of maturity, 
my dear.” 

“He’s a connoisseur, he’s a master of cuisine,” cried Brin 
joyfully. “Hack away, boy!” 

“The passover draweth nigh,” Tosca murmured. 

After their meal they spread out a large scale road map on 
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the floor, Lai reclined on the unopened studio couch, the 
bottle of port wine beside her on a coffee table. She drank 
very little. Brin noticed her a few times, reading, drowsing, 
shifting herself slightly, listening to them, drowsing off again. 
Dear Lai. There was a lot of pure angel in her. He said to 
himself, I’ll bust George Foam before leaving Bristol, put 
the interfering bastard in his place once and for all. 

Tosca elbowed him gently, “What’s on your mind, 
apart from joy?” 

Walking to the bus stop, Brin told him about George 
Foam. They found his address in a telephone directory. 
“Sunday night nine o’clock, We’ll be on the road early 
Monday morning,” Brin said. Tosca agreed, snickering 
equably, his tufty head slanting towards his drooping left 
shoulder. 
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It was a three-storey house looming squarely central in 
about half an acre of ground. They left the gate open and 
went [round to the back of the building. Brin hid behind 
the garage, Tosca rounded the house and knocked on the 
front door. 

Lai’s brother appeared. A squat, bulky man, shrewd eyes 
up-staring past his brows, he stood beneath the hall light, 
arms bent, hands spread over his stomach. "What is it? 
Who are you?” he demanded. 

“Message from Mr. Guffer, sir, urgent, strictly confidential. 
Said I was to mention Chief Engineer , Magna Hospital. 
Mr. Cuffer’s with him now, waiting for you.” Tosca hurried 
on in a secretive undertone, "Mr. Cuffer said, don't use the 
phone. Seems the Chief Engineer is in trouble.” 

George Foam selected a black homburg hat from the 
hall-stand. "Wait here,” he ordered blandly. Tosca lit a 
cigarette. A few minutes later the man gestured Tosca to 
follow him round to the garage. He unlocked the doors, 
swung them wide open. 

At that moment Brin tapped the back of the garage 
with a stone, three knocks repeated twice, like Morse code. 
As George Foam ran around oqp side, Brin sprinted the 
other way, slipped into the garage, where Tosca had the 
rear door of the car ready open for him. He crouched down 
behind the driver’s seat. Tosca scuttled out, managed to 
take a glancing blow off the man, and collapsed. "Who was 
it?” he gasped. “Who was it, sir?” 

George Foam lugged him to his feet, "Get up!” 

Tosca blubbered, “What’s wrong, sir?” 

“Damned if I know. Into the* car, quickly.” 

87 
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They were about a mile from Magna Hospital, travelling 
uphill, fields each side of the road. Brin reached up, tapping 
Tosca on the shoulder. Tosca let, out a whining moan, 
clutched his heart and keeled over, his tongue lolling outside 
his lips like a garrotted victim. George Foam jammed on the 
brakes, cut the engine, half turned to Tosca, and Brin 
swifdy noosed a scarf around his eyes. He dragged his neck 
back over the top ridge of the seat. Tosca whipped off a shoe 
and clubbed the man’s hands down. He stayed still. “Hec- 
tor,” screeched Tosca, “he’s all yours!” 

Brin drawled, “I ought a beat you up, George. Yep, that’s 
what I oughta do, George, beat you up same as I did years 
ago. 

“Sure thing, go over him, Hector,” Tosca said. 

Brin grabbed his hair, banged the nape of his neck down 
hard. “Whatsay George? Remember the last time? You 
shouldna called our Pop a coward, see ?” 

George Foam attempted to tear the scarf away from his 
eyes. Tosca clubbed his hands again, then he yanked at his 
tie, tugging the knot into his stretched throat. Tosca was 
enjoying himself, rasping crazy threats until George Foam 
gave in. 

“Shift over ya big slob,” Brin said, hauling the scarf and 
the man’s hair. 

Tosca drove the car into a field. “What’s the next move, 
Hector?” 

“Tie him up. I don’t wanna hurt George, he’s my big 
brother.” 

“Big fixer,” sneered Tosca. 

Afterwards they drove him back to his house, left him 
trussed on the doorstep with a note pinned to his chest: 
PLAY IT SAFE, GEORGE. I’LL BE TAKING CARE OF 
LALANIE FROM NOW ON. HECTOR. 

The whole operation took less than an hour. At 10.30 p.m. 
they wereinTemple Meads station, where Tosca collected his 
tartan coloured duffel bag, empty except for shaving kit, a 
tea jack with a lid, and three bottles of whisky wrapped in his 
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razzmatazz shirt. A taxi took them to Lai’s flat. By 11.30 
they were beginning to get merry, Lai too, although edgy at 
first. She warmed up with a run of impersonations, including 
Brin ambling along, shoulders swaggering, his head jutting 
forward. Lai softened her whisky with black currant cordial, 
and Tosca, observing her, gave out a caustic theme on 
pollution, but with a friendly grimace reaching the wings of 
his small hooked nose. Around midnight he hummed falsetto, 
Oriental type music through a comb and paper for Brin to 
execute his snake dance. Lai jigged and wriggled around 
him, using the scarf which had blindfolded George Foam 
as a nautch girl’s bandana. She didn’t know^about her 
brother. 

They all slept on the studio couch. Lai pretty far gone in 
whisky devilment, reached down to tickle their armpits with 
her toes. “Your girl’s a tease,” Tosca said authoritatively. 

Brin slapped her thigh. “Cut out the teasing, Lai. 
Offending my mate. Say mate, what’s goin’ to happen to 
your gonde bliantess, uh, blonde giantess, the seven thousand 
quidder, uh, the seven thousan’ quid touch? How ’bout 
Het Castle, ah?” 

Tosca put his head under the sheet and bit Lai’s toe before 
replying. “I’m coming back in Sheptember for the . . . the 
ceremony. Het thinks I’m on my way to Abbey Town. She’s 
all right, Brinlcy-boy. Het’s genuine, genwinly gen’rous.” 

“Yeah, sure. We’ll come to visit you in South Africa — 
won’t we, Lai ?” 

But Lai was felling into hiccuppy slumber. 

“She’s shleep, ah, your girl’s sleeping,” Tosca remarked. 

“Lai’s awright, definitely .” 

“Too true.” 

“T’rrific personality.” 

“Obvioushly . . . obvious,” Tosca confirmed. 

‘‘D’you want to hear any more ’bout her father?” 

“If you inshist.” 

“He was an anarchist, died fqr his principles.” 

"Highly commend’ble.” 
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Brin lit two cigarettes, gave one to Tosca. “What’s good 
’bout dying? Principle’s a killer in any case. S’a killer. 
Take my father . . .” 

“Take mine,” Tosca offered. 

“No, mine. Sacrificed everythin’ for principle. Slowly, see ? 
Gradually. So slow you’d think he never ‘ad any to shtart 
off with. Take my sisters . . .” 

“Which one?” asked Tosca. 

“All of ’em for God’s sake!” 

Tosca grunted, “Too much.” 

“Not a ha’p’orth of principle among ’em. They’ll make 
’orrible wives for some poor bastards, ’onestly they will.” 

“I wouldn’t go so far as to say that.” 

“I’m saying it!” 

“Can’t prove it. S’hypo-thetical.” 

“Right, right. I’m forecasting.” Lai snored lightly, rhythmi- 
cally. “She’s on her back, shleeping on her back,” Brin 
apologised. 

“Go and turn her over,” Tosca suggested. 

“Mustn’t disturb her. Leave her alone.” 

Tosca humped himself around, laying on his good side. 
“Leave well alone, o’ course, boy. See you in the morning.” 

Some time during the night Brin crawled up to the head 
of the bed, where Lai automatically folded her arms around 
him. “See you in the morning,” he mumbled. 

The morning had passed into heat-wave noon before they 
awoke. Lai trampled the length of Tosca’s body in a frantic 
dash to the scullery. She never missed a day in the book- 
seller’s shop. Brin lumbered after her, careful not to step on 
Tosca, patting his cheek: “Go back to sleep, boy.” 

Fully conscious, sly faced as a moron stooge, Tosca said, 
“Bless us, it’s like sleeping in Woburn Park.” 

Brin coughed stale whisky fumes and tobacco smoke. 
“Give over,” he said. 

“I could have sworn a buffalo passed over me.” 

Brin sat at the table, head between his hands. “She isn’t a 
big buffalo. How are you feeling?” 
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“I’ll let you know when I get my sight hack.” 

Lai came away from the water tap, slower, resigned, 
dabbing cold water off her face. “I’ll have to ring up the 
shop, give them some excuse for not turning up.” 

“That’s the idea,” Brin said. “Relax, take a day off, 
catch up on the Lakeland poets.” He caressed her fondly. 
“I’ll make some breakfast.” 

Their final goodbye was subdued. Tosca had gone to wait 
in the pub around the comer. 

“Write to me,” she said. 

“Yes, Lai, certainly. Let’s keep writing to each other.” 

“You’ll go back to Cadwallader next winter?** 

“Almost sure to. We always have.” 

They walked down the stairs. “Goodbye, lover. Think 
about me.” 

“Always, Lai, for sure. And you, don’t forget.” 

She stood on the pavement, her brown hair shining. 
“Goodbye.” 

“Goodbye, Lai.” 

He turned at the comer. She was fifty yards away, stand- 
ing perfectly still. Then she went back into the house. 
“I’m the stupidest bloody fool under the sun,” he muttered 
dully, but there wasn’t enough conviction to hurt deep. 

Late that evening they boiled a dozen pheasant eggs in an 
empty fruit can. Five of the eggs were rotten. Brin’s feet were 
sore from his last week in Magna Hospital. Tosca claimed 
to have become soft from easy living. The velvet touch, he 
called it. They loafed beside their fire, resting, fairly con- 
tented. Trees lost shape as the sky darkened, lights dis- 
appeared in a hillside house above the copse. Attracted by 
the fire, two bats wove hypnotic patterns overhead, squeezing 
out their thin squeaks. The fire burned low. They made 
water Over it and climbed up through the trees. 

There weren’t any out-buildings attached to the house, 
so they walked a slow mile to another house, but a sharp 
nosed dog howled incessantly iqdoors. Brin balanced on top 
of a five barred gate, scanning the pitch dark fields. 
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Tosca enquired casually, “Are we out in the wilds?” 

“Seems like it. Best thing we can do is light another fire.” 

“I’d prefer to keep moving.” 

“Okay, if you feel strong enough, ’’ Brin said. 

“We’ll brew up along the way.” 

They walked leisurely throughout the short night, twice 
striking off the road to boil water in Tosca’s tea jack. Towards 
dawn the air chilled, heavy dew saturated the roadside 
banks. They walked in silence until the clearing sky brought 
daytime colours. Then Tosca whistled an old revivalist 
hymn. Brin said, “We’ll ride as much as possible today, my 
feet are throbbing.” 

“First we’ll find a place to kip.” 

“After eating.” 

“Means waiting till nine o’clock.” 

“My feet are throbbing,” Brin said again. 

“All right, let’s sit.” 

They sat on the low wall of a village school playground. 
The caretaker didn’t speak, only gave them a wary glance. 
A cycling postman called Good-morning as if he was on 
holiday. Tosca beckoned him over. “Where’s the nearest 
cafd?” he asked. 

“Down the road on your right. Bacon and eggs two an’ 
six, tea fourpence, bread and butter tanner a plate.” 

“Just one more egg and I’ll be eggbound,” Brin said. 

“Quite impossible. Out of the question,” reproved Tosca. 
“Ah?” 

“You haven’t any ovaries and the age of miracles is 
past.” To the postman he said, “How far are we from 
Oxford?” 

“Fifty-two miles, bus service every forty-five minutes from 
outside the Don Cafd. It’s my brother-in-law’s cafd.” 

“Tell Don we’ll be in for breakfast shortly,” Brin said. 

“His name’s Edgar.” 

“Nice name,” Brin approved. 

“I’ll place your orders,” the postman said. He pedalled 
away. 
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After breakfast they found a Dutch bam, bales of hay 
reaching almost to the roof at one end. They climbed up 
and slept beneath a tarpaulin. By early afternoon the hot 
sun made the corrugated sheets ping and crackle. Tosca 
scratched himself drowsily. “Fleas, by Jesus. Tell me when 
you’ve had enough of this lot, Brinley-boy.” 

Back on the road for a few more slow covered miles, until 
they came to a culvert, where Brin paddled upstream search- 
ing for deeper water. Here they stripped off, got rid of their 
fleas, and sat neck deep in a pool. Still naked, they shaved, 
brewed a jack of tea and settled down to do some comfortable 
reading. Tosca groped around in Brin’s rucksack; the four 
paper backed books were dog eared, soiled, mazed with 
doodlings. He said, “For a man who has cohabited with a 
bookseller’s employee you have a limited, not to say paltry, 
taste in literature.” 

“Bring your own next summer,” Brin suggested. 

“There isn’t a calendar for next summer, yet,” Tosca 
said. He raised a book, waving it like a deacon, “I’ve read 
this five times!” 

“I daresay. I hang on to The Odyssey because it’s such a 
fantastic heap of crap.” 

“And this, Science for Everyday , four times, every summer 
since we started touring. And this bloody Pygmalion thing.” 

Brin adjusted the upside down cover of Russian Short 
Stories. “Would you care to have another bash at the vodka 
swiggers?” 

“Paltry selection,” grumbled Tosca, accepting the short 
stories. 

“You’re too finicky.” 

“These books aren’t expensive.” 

“We’ll buy a new supply in Bedford, before we reconnoitre 
round Woburn Park,” Brin said. 

Tosca looked incongruous, Russian Short Stories on his 
flat, naked stomach, the legs of his trousers protecting his 
chest area from ultra-violet rays, spectacles of excellent 
manufacture perched above his small curved nose. “I’ve 
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been thinking we ought to skip Woburn Park. Carry on 
straight to London. Let’s take the tour as it comes until we 
hit the metropolis.” 

Brin hunched his shoulders. “You don’t want to see the 
buffaloes?” 

“Not particularly. I’d sooner find a decent berth some- 
where near the Thames for the rest of the summer.” Tosca 
opened his book. “The connection’s broken. Finito, Brin, 
finito.” 

“I don’t know. Maybe it’s broken.” Brin dipped the jack 
in the brook, piled fresh twigs on the fire embers and set it 
on to boil. “I recommended Woburn Park as a matter of 
interest. Make the tour interesting, I mean.” 

“We can always pay a call in Regent’s Park if this buffalo 
thing is stuck in your gullet.” 

Brin shrugged. “It’s been a kind of game all the time 
we’ve stayed in Bristol. Probably it’s finished, as you say.” 

“Finito,” murmured Tosca. 

“It wasn’t a bad game while it lasted,” Brin said. 

He wiggled his toes pleasurably, glad to feel his feet dry 
and hard. Dancer’s feet ... ho ho ho, up your tump and 
down again. Strange, Lai had never wanted to go dancing. 
Strange by comparison with Fay Shimmerly. A gem of a 
dancer, Fay Shimmerly. Header though. She had some 
screws missing. She couldn’t take it normally. “Hey, listen 
to this, Tosca,” he began, and he described his experience in 
Fay’s bedroom. 

Tosca listened with the open book resting at arm’s length 
on his thighs. “Was she acting? Did you start the ball roll- 
ing?” he asked dubiously. 

Brin laughed half heartedly. 

“They didn’t lock her up. She must have convinced that 
copper, remember,” Tosca said. 

“Fay wasn’t acting. She’d gone all the way.” 

“Brinley-boy, do you meet ’em.” Tosca sighted him over 
his spectacles. “Aye, sure, Odysseus had all on you, boy.” 

All over, the Bristol time, Brin thought. Finished. Buffalo, 
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Fay, Lai, even the horny unicorns. He put two spoonfuls of 
tea in the boiling water, joggled the jack gently for it to 
steep, poured a lid-full of tea for Tosca, and settled back 
with his own plastic cup beside him, reading The Odyssey, 
passing judgment continually, dunking, this crazy man 
Homer, this daft minded yap-yap-yap bloody Odysseus. 
He was worse than any play on TV. Long winded. He 
wouldn’t live in some of the pubs around Abbey dockyard. 
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They reached Hammersmith Broadway a fortnight after 
leaving Lai Foam’s flat, dismounting from a Calor gas 
delivery lorry an hour before afternoon stop tap in the pubs. 
Storm rain bounced off the tarmac, streamed like thrown 
water down window panes, swam shining, gurgling in the 
gutters. With less than a £1 between them, hungry — hunger 
balanced within primitive greed and self-conscious appetite 
— Brin and Tosca were nevertheless in a happy mood. 

The lorry driver climbed down from his cab. “Follow 
me, lads, I’ll buy you a pint,” he said, dragging them into 
the “Hop Poles.” He was an exiled Northumbrian, foot- 
loose and fretful, having come to the end of a long spell of 
wife trouble. The driver fretted because he’d given her half 
of the furniture and domestic goods before sending her out 
of the house. And he was clear of debt: it was a big issue for 
him. As he said, “Every stick of that furniture was mine, 
every penny paid up.” 

Brin sympathised, “I reckon you made a bargain.” 

“Course I did. What’s a bed and a few odds and ends 
compared to supporting her and the two kids for the next 
fifteen or sixteen years ! It’s all worked out in my mind. How 
do I know they’re my kids? Christ knows how long she’s 
been pushing the boat out. Worst slut I ever come across. 
Bloody woman. Four times I caught her, would you believe 
it! Four times, different master each time.” 

“The accomplished whore,” Tosca remarked sombrely. 

“Whore! I’ll say she’s a whore.” The driver spat on the 
floor between his shoes. “Nothing wrong with a whore mind, 
but it’s up another alley if your wife’s got whore blood in her.” 

“Right up another alley,” Tosca confirmed. 

96 
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The driver spat again, morose. “These women.” He 
gulped his beer. “When’re you lads going back to Cad- 
wallader? I make this delivery every ten days, comes in on 
Western Avenue, goes out on the Uxbridge Road. You’re 
welcome to a lift home.” 

“We’re staying here for a few months,” Brin said. 

“Me, I wouldn’t stay in Hammersmith for all the tea in 
China. All the Paddies come here, straight from the bogs. 
Tell you a place that’s opening up, Hayes and Harlington, 
where I make my last but one drop tomorrow morning. 
Take you lads out there if you want?” 

“We prefer it near the river,” Tosca said. 

“Remember Paddy O’Leary’s gallstones?” Brin asked. 

“You saved his life,” Tosca replied, as if the fact had 
grown hoary from repetition. 

“It was lovely hearing Paddy jabber away in Gaelic. 
Poor bastard, he suffered.” 

“He did,” Tosca agreed. 

“Depends where you go, some parts of the river are quite 
pretty,” the driver said. 

“We’ll be near the river,” repeated Tosca. 

“That lousy Streatham doss-house,” rumbled Brin. “They 
should have left Paddy alone. He meant no harm to anyone. 
Remember him tap-dancing ? Sheer rhythm, especially when 
he had some jack under his belt. Clog dancing near enough.” 

“I distinctly remember you running to the police station,” 
Tosca said. Brin softly punched the counter with the heel of 
his fist, laughing at himself, Tosca crooked a finger at the 
driver, bringing him into their conversation. “Paddy O’Leary 
was curled up on his mattress. These gallstones were killing 
him. Brin ran to the police station in his pants and vest.” 

“Somebody pinched your rucksack that night,” Brin said. 

Tosca sneered, hitching up the duffel bag on his good 
shoulder. “There was corpse written all over Paddy O’Leary. 
You saved his life.” 

“I hope so. D’you think the jack brought on those gall- 
stones?” 


7— TL 
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“It’s doubtful, Brinley-boy.” 

“Have another pint,” the driver said. He wanted their 
personal attention. Rain blurred the pavement outside the 
bar doorway. The driver shivered? “A lot of her carrying 
on has been my fault. This long distance driving don’t give 
you much home life.” 

“You trusted her,” Tosca reminded him. 

“ ing true, mate. No option.” 

Brin aimed a forefinger at the driver. “She was under 
oath to make a happy home for you and the children.” 

“Some whores are capable women,” Tosca pointed out. 

“Some are,” Brin said. 

“But not this particular whore. Correct ?” 

“Apparently not this one,” Brin said. “Actually there 
aren’t any statistics relating to whores and happy homes. 
It’s similar to men like Paddy O’Leary developing gall- 
stones due to guzzling jack. We don’t know for certain. One 
has to rely upon the News of the World and so on.” 

Tosca carefully sipped through the froth of his beer. 
“Brin, old boy, we should not underestimate the wide- 
spread prevalence of whores in these days of affluence and 
eman . . .” 

“Certainly! Whores and whoremongers!” Brin exclaimed, 
elbows on the counter, benevolently engrossed in the charade. 

“. . . emancipation,” Tosca continued. “Whores and jack 
might go together, correlate sort of. We cannot vouch for 
gallstones and jack.” He raised his hand adamantly; “I 
stand for progress in the arts and sciences !” 

“So do I stand, Tosca !” 

“Therefore, I say, let us pursue goodness, truth and 
bee-uty!” 

“Yes indeed. Without ’em the warp leaves the woof.” 

“What time is it?” the driver asked, looking around for a 
clock. 

“The best time is yet to come,” Tosca said, adding with 
dour conviction, “we are on the brink of phenomenal 
events. Whores included, the view is grand, grand!” 
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“We haven’t come here to chase votes, simply to plead 
trust and patience for all walks of life,” preached Brin. He 
turned to the driver, resting a comradely arm across his 
shoulders. “Fight against this bitter experience, refuse to 
let it flaw your character. A whorish wife is better than 
gallstones at midnight in a Streatham doss-house.” 

Tosca lifted his thin arm, laid it upon Brin’s over the 
driver’s shoulders. His sunken, leathery face was grimly assur- 
ing. “A single specific whore is not the rootstock and blossom 
of whoredom. Heaven lies all about us.” 

“I didn’t have an inkling you lads were religious,” the 
driver said, uncomfortably jerking his brows towards his hair- 
line. Tosca leaned on the counter, silent. Brin leaned, silent. 
“There’s no telling who you’ll meet up with on the road,” the 
driver went on, gaining confidence. “A few weeks ago I met 
a proper religious chap. He’d gone beyond reason in my 
opinion. Only my own opinion, mind. According to him the 
United Nations is a tool of Satan. I dropped him off in High 
Wycombe. They’ll have to do something about High 
Wycombe. It’s murder after ’round seven o’clock in the 
morning.” 

“Oh?” Brin said. 

“Bottleneck!” 

“Oh?” cried Tosca, his tone winging up to a tenor squeak. 

The driver flipped open his log book. “I make six deliveries 
in High Wycombe. Sometimes I’d be quicker carrying the 
bloody cans on my back. It’s a bottleneck town. Nine times 
out of ten I cop the evening traffic.” Worried by their 
silence he asked to be excused and hurried to the urinal. 

Brin and Tosca drank their beers and left the pub. Three 
minutes later they were crossing Hammersmith Bridge, 
gazing down at the river from the top deck of a bus. The 
storm had flushed itself opt, and the Thames swept full, piled 
up with high tide. Before their bus crossed- the bridge they 
heard whistling. They located the whistler — a stoutish, forty- 
ish woman sitting a few seats in front. She wore a flouncy 
summer frock, printed with pale green leaves and pink roses, 
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cut low at the back of her sturdy, freckled neck. Her hair was 
a sandy coloured mass, her head turned as if idly sight- 
seeing, but she whistled. The buxom woman whistled soft, 
piercing trills of great control and delicacy. Her range varied 
from the sobbing opera of love-drunk nightingales to the 
sustained ringing ecstasy of a Yorkshire Roller canary. 
Between solo items the whistling fell into sibilant, broody 
chirps, or staccato chirps in diminuendo, like an irritated 
sparrow. 

“She’s puddled,” said Tosca flatly. 

Brin said, “No, hush man. If she’s puddled she’s puddled 
in a beautiful way.” 

The woman carried on with her secretive entertainment. 
Passengers glanced warily, flapped newspapers, patted their 
shopping bags, obtrusively smoked cigarettes. It was all 
decorum on top of the bus, rigid, civilised: mind your own 
business, it’s a big world. At Barnes Pond, as she left her seat, 
Brin saw her merry blue eyes, pale, pale blue, the eyes of a 
madcap schoolgirl. She had a wide mouth with fine, clean- 
edged lips. 

He dug his elbow into the safe section of Tosca’s chest. 
“Come on, let’s go. Let’s make some enquiries.” 

The sandy haired woman strolled jauntily towards the pond, 
large red handbag and a green raincoat swinging loosely in 
either hand. Tosca refused to hurry. “Go ahead,” he said. 

Brin caught up with her on the pathway. “Excuse me, 
I’ve been listening to you on the bus. Wonderful. I enjoyed 
it very much.” 

The gadabout schoolgirl had vanished. She stared solemnly 
at him for a moment. “You must be mistaken, young man. 
I don’t know what you are talking about.” 

He grinned, willing to clown if it suited her, backing away 
until he felt the slats of a bench behind his knees. He sat 
down. “I heard you, madame, sure as anything. Positively. 
You’re a marvellous whistler.” 

“How ridiculous!” She lifted the red handbag, measuring 
self assurance by second nature, treating him as if he were a 
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servant. “I wouldn’t dream of whistling in a public vehicle.” 

“Everyone on the bus heard you,” he said, troubled by a 
flicker of doubt, feeling it stiffen his tongue. It must have been 
her. From the moment they saw the Thames in full tide. 
Definitely, for God’s sake. Who else ? Tosca slumped on the 
seat beside him. “Hey, didn’t this lady whistle on the bus? 
Wasn’t she marvellous?” 

Tosca crossed his legs. “Delightful,” he said laconically. 

Suddenly the woman half turned her head, chin tilted 
upwards, and she whistled a single, high fluting note, ending 
in a trill climbing down to a kind of comfortable, chirrupy 
purr. Brin goggled at her, glimpsed the smalUoff-centre 
aperture between her lips. Her eyes were snow-water blue, 
shining pure mischief. She dipped a mocking little curtsey. 
“Good-day,” she said. 

“Good-day,” Tosca replied, poker faced as a Hollywood 
Redskin. 

Brin caught up with her again. “Wait, please, something 
I want to ask you.” 

“Yes, what is it, young man?” 

“I want to know how . . . why ? This is fantastic, pardon 
me. My name is Brinley Guysend, er, this whistling talent, 
could I pick it up, could I learn? I’m amazed, honestly 
amazed.” 

Her large bosom and shoulders shook with giggles. “It 
has taken me twenty-five years !” 

He felt the shape of his face wincing. Not so much because 
she laughed at him; he recognised she was a different sort of 
human being. Unmarried too, noting on her left hand. A 
blob headed opal ring swam changing colours on the fore- 
finger of her right hand. He glanced back at Tosca, still 
lolling on the bench, bandy legs crossed as if enjoying his 
lunch hour break. “I beg your pardon, miss,” he said 
quickly. “Please forgive the intrusion.” 

“Surely, surely.” She spread out her raincoat on the turf, 
bound the flared skirt of her frock around her thighs with her 
free hand as she sat down. “Qreedy monster,” she said, 
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tossing pieces of bread to a cob swan. There was half a 
wrapped, sliced loaf in her handbag. “Such deceptive 
creatures, sailing along so magnificently. Quite reptilian, 
oh quite.” She flung some more breads. “Here, you splendid 
reptile. See the way he gulps his food! Ugh, cold hearted. 
Here, you greedy brute.” 

Brin stayed a couple of yards away from her. The swan 
waddled out, approached the woman, a heavy bird, deter- 
gently white, wiped each side of his bill on the edge of 
her shoe. Brin warned her, “Don’t move, miss. Don’t panic. 
They won’t attack you if you keep still.” 

She giggled, rippling the leaves and pink roses on her 
frock. “He’s perfectly harmless.” 

“I thought perhaps you might be afraid,” he said lamely. 

A sharp spill of rain sprinkled the surface of the pond. 
The woman stood up, drawing the raincoat over herself. 
From her handbag she took a snood type plastic hat. 
“Haven’t you a coat?” she asked. 

“Never use ’em in the summer.” 

“You’ll get wet.” 

He saw Tosca slouching towards shelter out on the main 
roadway. The cob swan turned away, hissed for no apparent 
reason, forcefully defecated, and slid back into the water. 
“You wouldn’t happen to know where I can find cheap 
accommodation around here?” Brin asked politely. 

“ Cheap accommodation ? You might enquire at the 
Citizens’ Advice Bureau.” 

“Sounds a good idea. Thanks.” He hoisted his rucksack. 
“Your whistling did something to me. It’s a great talent. 
So long, miss.” 

"If you fail to find accommodation. I’ll be here at three 
o’clock tomorrow afternoon. Perhaps I can help you.” 

“I don’t wish to impose myself in any way, believe me.” 

“Surely.” The rain spat harder. “You appear to be quite a 
respectable young man. Why don’t you find shelter? Go 
along now, hurry. My word is my bond. If I am able to 
help you, I shall.” 
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He grinned confidently. “Where’s the nearest Citizens’ 
Advice Bureau?” 

“Oh dear, one hears about these places. Have you 
travelled far?” 

“Yeah, sure,, true enough, true enough. I’ve travelled 
quite a lot. Spent last summer in Richmond as a matter of 
fact. You know, at first I thought the whistling came from 
one of those transistor radio sets. It sounded professional, 
understand ?” 

Blinking raindrops off her eyelashes, she knotted the laces 
of her plastic hat beneath her chin. One sharp, flippant peep 
of a whistle and she strode away, red handbag ^winging. 
“Good-day, young man.” 

“All the very best to you,” Brin said. 

They spent the night in a back to back lavatory block inside 
a pub yard. Tosca used the Ladies, Brin used the Gents. A 
poor night, complained Tosca, on account of cistern splashes 
and cramp in the legs. They dropped over the wall as a 
willowy, sleepy eyed girl rounded the corner. “Have you 
seen anyone walking away with our ladder ?” Brin demanded, 
thrusting his cropped head close up to her. 

“No-no, no.” 

“Someone’s pinched our bloody ladder!” 

The girl stammered, ran across to the other pavement 
like a slow motion gazelle. 

“All right, you can cut it out now,” Tosca said. He 
stretched himself tentatively, then securely droop-shouldered 
again, he said, “Christ almighty, I'm stiff as a fish-plate. 
Why did I pack in luxury for this folly? Dog rough, dog 
rough, dog rough,” he went on, dfoning, padding forward, 
bow knees working into their customary gait. 

“You’re getting old!” Brin cried. “It’s a beautiful morn- 
ing! If Solomon was here he’d be rounding up his wives for a 
day in the fields, picking lilies!” 

“Right now I'd sooner be picking runner beans for dinner 
in Hetty Castle’s garden.” 

“Scurvy soul!” shouted Brin.* “What price poor Paddy 
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O’Leary, jacked to the eyeballs, gallstones burning his guts 
out, poor bastard! How much money have we got?” 

“About twelve shillings. We’ll have to line up a couple of 
jobs this morning.” 

Instead, after a skimpy breakfast, they watched barges 
and oarsmen moving up and down the Thames. Whenever a 
lone oarsman came driving against the current, they gave 
him three cheers. They booed, sotto voce, those rowing down- 
stream. By eleven o’clock they had to eat again. All the 
money went. They left the cafe and wandered each side 
of the road, surreptitiously picking up cigarette stumps. 
Tosca begged first, on Kew Bridge. Brin waited for the out- 
come. Tosca fell in beside a man carrying a brief case and 
rolled umbrella. The man listened, then he prodded Tosca’s 
duffel bag with his umbrella. Tosca showed him what was in 
it. Presently he came across to Brin, the man walked on 
slowly. “It’s a case of sympathy,” Tosca said, dropping half a 
crown into Brin’s pocket. “He’s an ex-TB patient. You’re on 
your own for the rest of the day. Do your best with the 
Whistler this afternoon. See you in the pub where we 
kipped last night.” Tosca wheezed a sly chuckle. “I’m 
dining out with Mr. Michael Ariel, the good Samaritan. 
The man’s a saint!” 

“Take care of yourself,” Brin said. He watched them to 
the far end of the bridge. This was a queer torn:, splitting up 
all the time. Hell, if you find a good Samaritan at least share 
him out. Fifty-fifty. Crazy bloody tour, this. He went down 
to the embankment below the bridge, laid himself flat in the 
long, sappy grass, rolled a few cigarettes, smoked one, 
grimacing at the sour, nicotine laden taste of it. “Rank,” he 
muttered. Then he fell asleep. 

A group of old men with roach poles were standing above 
him when he awoke. “We thought there was somethin’ 
wrong with yer,” the oldest fisherman said. 

Brin’s wristwatch had stopped. He pulled to his feet, 
giving them Good Luck, and he walked fast for half a mile 
along the towpath before remembering the half-crown in his 
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pocket. He heard a clock striking three, wound his wrist- 
watch, and cut across to the bus route. Jumping off at 
Barnes Pond, he looked around for the sandy haired woman. 
She hadn’t arrived. Or had she gone? He checked the time: 
3.25. She’d gone. Typical Guysend luck, he thought. I bet 
Tosca’s gutsing himself in that Samaritan’s house. 

Mothers and toddlers were scattered on the turf. Two 
soldiers were reading the same newspaper. A swan craned 
its neck at a dabchick; the dabchick disappeared. The 
benches were occupied by lonely old men. A dopy sweater 
girl with high, small breasts and straight hips leaned against 
her propped-up bicycle. Brin glanced at everyone, then 
looked back at the road. By God, I am lucky, he said to 
himself. She came striding towards the water. Today she 
wore a different flower print dress. The flowers were exotic, 
splashed on the material. 

“How do you do,” he said formally. 

She sailed past him, eyebrows raised ever so slightly. 

“We met here yesterday, remember?” She prupped a 
sharp whistle which translated into So? “I failed to find 
accommodation last night.” Her whistle soared upwards, 
translating So what? “You said you might be able to help me, 
miss, remember?” A tenuous flute note whispered to a dismal 
nothing. “I sincerely hope you can help me because I’m 
financially embarrassed as well.” Brin waited until her pale 
blue eyes were focused quizzically on himself, then he 
strained his features into deep, intangibly inner suffering. 
"I’m homeless and penniless,” he said pathetically. 

“How odd. Quite unnecessary of course.” 

“Maybe it is, miss.” 

“I’ve forgotten your name ?” 

“Brinley Guysend.” 

“Are you some kind of wayfarer, young fellow?” 

“Yes, I suppose I am, the way I travel around.” 

“Romantic, I’m sure. Do you know any travellers’ tales?” 

Tales? What the hell was she raving about? Brin feigned 
ignorance. “I beg your pardon, miss?” 
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“Wayfaring stories, dear boy” — grandly clutching his 
arm and taking him towards the water’s edge. “Tales about 
raggle taggle gipsies, and jilted lovers roaming on and on to 
forget their broken hearts. Gome, I have to feed the swan. 
Sometimes I call him Leda’s brother. Do you know, I 
rescued him last winter ! The greedy fool was trapped in the 
ice.” She sent out a low gobble-gobbling whistle, calling the 
heavy cob swan from across the pond. 

Gipsies, he thought, gipsies by God. Who does she think 
I am? One of those old-time roamers? George Borrow? 
Old Georgie Borrow with a club in his hand and a set of 
dictionaries in his pocket. Unreasonably, Brin snatched a 
couple of her bread slices and started wolfing them. He did 
this to assuage his imagination more than anything. His 
belly hunger was a long way from ravenous but he had a 
weakness towards his penniless pauper character. 

Her round, lightly freckled face registered shock, softened 
to amazement, became warm. “So you are actually starv- 
ing!” She flung all the bread to the swan and clutched his 
arm once more. “Mr. Guyscnd, allow me.” 

“Hey,” he stuttered. “Hey, where are we going, miss?” 

Out on the main roadway she whistled peremptorily. 
A green car pulled into the kerb. The chauffeur opened 
the door, touched his peaked cap. “Good afternoon, sir,” 
he said to Brin. 

“Home, John, top speed,” she ordered. 

“Certainly, Miss Blight.” 

Brin closed his eyes. Stop acting, he told himself. Stop 
now. But he couldn’t. He allowed his head to roll on to her 
shoulder. Miss Blight placed one hand over his forehead, the 
other over his heart. “I’m all right,” he muttered — stop 
acting, Brin, for Christ’s sake. Pleading against the penniless 
pauper character, he lost. He moaned a chesty, world-weary 
moan. 

“Faster, John!” she said. 

It was a large nineteenth-century house, heavy stone 
buttresses rising between tall bay windows like the flanks 
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of a castle. Brin stumbled from the car, insisting, “I’m all 
right. Leave me alone.” 

“Brandy, John,” demanded Miss Blight. “And tell Cook 
I wish to see her immediately.” 

The liquor sank down his tubes, tingled out to the pores 
of his skin. He knew he had to break this commitment. Stop 
acting. Find another part. Something easier. Gigolo? Too 
dangerous. She wasn’t up to it. Black sheep, neglected son 
and heir? Nearer the mark. Give her the whole works, the 
Guysend family tree. Bunion footed father, clean collar every 
morning, clean shirt twice a week. Washed out mother, 
drugged by cooking, cleaning and whist. Three sisters 
training for upstairs and downstairs and four square meals 
a day, with cups of tea in between. No kids if possible; house 
apiece, car each, telly each, fridge, Butlin’s holidays, respect- 
ability, Daily Mirror for stimulation. Three crypto virgin 
Guysend girls at the ready for Mr. Right, him with the lolly. 
Pascal Guysend ruining his feet for that trio. And me, he 
thought, young Brin, the misfit. He took another swallow 
of brandy. I’m doing all right, I can fit in anywhere. Any- 
where. I’ve proved it over the last three summers. Rest up 
during the winter. Take it easy. Five short shifts a week 
in the steelworks. Snooker in the Workmen’s Hall. The 
Greyhound Inn for spare. 

Miss Blight talked to the cook. They fed him chicken 
soup, steak and three veg, strawberries and ice cream, and a 
small tangy cigar with coffee. Miss Blight puffed one of the 
small cigars herself, delicately, pluming the smoke through 
her clean cut lips, now and then, squiggling it sideways 
through her whistling aperture. 

Brin leaned back from the table. “I don’t know how to 
thank you, Miss Blight.” 

“Nonsense. You were starving.” 

“I’ve been hungrier,” he said. 

“Would you like to hear some music ?” 

He swaggered his shoulders, bucking up his self confidence. 
“If I may dance with you ?” * 
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“My dear boy, I haven’t danced for ten years.” 

“Be a sport, Miss Blight.” 

“Very well.” She dipped her abrupt, mocking little 
curtsey. “You have the manner of a gallant, Mr. Guysend.” 

He bowed the way he’d seen it done on films, the way 
he’d done it himself as a kid in school dramas. 

While parading a slow waltz, Brin was reminded of Fay 
Shimmerly. The back-stabbing jiver. We’ll do Bristol again 
next summer, he thought. Maybe I’ll take a week-end train 
excursion sometime during the winter, just to visit Lai. Lai 
the beauty. Forgetting himself, Brin instinctively pulled 
Miss Blight nearer, his left hand sliding down to her plump 
buttocks. She missed her footing, panicky blue eyes popping; 
they bumped knees adjusting to the tempo. Brin fixed a grave 
smile, holding her correctly, murmuring, “Sorry, Miss 
Blight.” 

“Do be careful, Mr. Guysend.” 

They danced for about an hour, to old, sweetly asexual 
melodies. Miss Blight had a gramophone, a bulky piece of 
dark mahogany furniture on four carved legs, with a fret- 
work panel frontispiece depicting a stag on a hill. On one 
occasion after changing the record, she accepted his hand 
for the waltz with a used gramophone needle between her 
lips. She tittered when he pointed it out to her. They danced 
sedately around the room, Miss Blight demurely obedient as 
a teenage Edwardian girl fulfilling her engagement pro- 
gramme. Brin wondered how Tosca was making out. 
Forget about Tosca, he decided. Make out for yourself. 
There’s nothing arranged yet. Time’s passing. You’ll have 
to use your loaf, Brinley-boy. 
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They sat in opposite corners of a garden swinging seat. 
The chauffeur was in his shirt-sleeves, steering a lawn-mower 
over a perfect bowling rink of a lawn. She rose gracefully, 
Brin followed her indoors. He noticed her nose wrinkling as 
they entered a stuffy, heavily curtained roonft All the 
trappings were masculine: gun cupboard holding a dozen 
shotguns, crossed hunting stocks on the wall, a military 
kettle drum, three tasselled cricket caps, and a row of framed 
certificates. Miss Blight lit a cigar, scrutinised him down the 
length of her long, straight nose. “My father’s study,” she 
explained curtly. “Now, Mr. Guysend, how are we going 
to deal with a person of your calibre?” She lowered herself 
into a revolving chair behind a massive flat-topped desk. 
“I have no intention of supporting you, young man. Indeed, 
I hesitate to think what my father would say if he were here 
to witness your presence in this house.” 

She’s stuck with her father, Biin thought. Silly, bloody 
hen. She had the makings of a silly old hen, all pouchy 
around the neck and titties. Trust one of these maiden hens 
to practise whistling for twenty-five years. By God though, 
she could whistle. Brin held himself hopefully erect, pre- 
pared to discuss himself as if he wasn’t involved. He scratched 
his scalp. “Miss Blight, believe me I appreciate your attitude. 
As for supporting me, I don’t know what put that notion 
into your head. I can take care of myself. Naturally, some- 
times I’m up, sometimes I’m down. Also, Miss Blight, there’s 
another aspect” — he criss-crossed his forefingers, beating 
them together. “In the first instance I spoke to you after 
hearing you whistling on the bps coming from Hammer- 
smith. If you hadn’t whistled...” 
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“A mere whim,” she put in sternly. 

“Maybe so. Still, I’ve never heard whistling like that 
before, and you can’t blame me for being curious.” He saw 
her long nose wrinkling again. Suddenly, in the airless 
room, he smelled himself. Ah, we’re down to the root of the 
trouble, he realised. I’m stinking! No bath for over a week. 
Dirty socks, sweaty underpants. He knew there was a grey 
rime of dirt covering his armpits. Dirty shirt, dirty neck. 
Shaving beside the river the evening before had been a 
quick scrape and hope for the best. Tosca said he looked 
presentable, but his glasses were in his pocket. Using his 
naked eyesight, Tosca regarded the world’s surface like a mole. 

As if aligned to his thoughts, she said “It appears you 
haven’t paid sufficient attention to your personal hygiene, 
Mr. Guysend.” She poised the cigar at an angle, jutted her 
soft, feminine jaw, and swept grandly out of the house. Brin 
again followed her, wondering how the hell she stomached 
the smell of him while they were waltzing. There was 
something to be said for good manners. He saw her lips 
pucker to whistle, but instead she called, “John!” The 
chauffeur came over to them. “John, where are the nearest 
slipper baths?” 

“I think it’s Lime Grove, Shepherd’s Bush, Miss Blight.” 

“Drive Mr. Guysend to the baths and wait for him.” 

The chauffeur went to fetch the car. 

Disregarding the insult, Brin himself whistled a sharp, 
aggressive wolf whistle. “Very thoughtful, devoting your time 
to a member of the great unwashed,” he said loudly. 

“We shall discuss your future when you return, Mr. 
Guysend.” 

“Listen, Miss Blight, I’ll find a job tomorrow, afterwards 
you won’t know I’m alive.” 

“What size are you around the chest?” 

“Ah? Oh, forty-two. How tall are you in bare feet, 
Miss Blight, five feet five, six?” 

She faltered from a giggle to righteousness. “Gome with 
me. My father, he had a superb physique.” 
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She's going to fit me out with gaiters and a Norfolk 
jacket, he thought. B.G., the Cadwallader poacher. They 
were climbing the stairs when Miss Blight flung open a 
landing window, leaned out, whistled her sharp call note 
to the chauffeur down in the courtyard. “Wait!" she said. 
Brin shivered like a horse, sorely tempted — he had almost 
tickled her backside. 

They climbed again. He tried a few screechy starling 
whistles. He’d arrived at the point of not caring about 
anything. Miss Blight could stuff her old man’s Norfolk 
jacket up her jumper. What the hell, he reasoned, I’ve been 
pushed around like a tomcat with the mange. Miss Blight 
turned a step above him, blue eyes bright, the secretive 
madcap schoolgirl shining all over her warm, plump face. 

“Terrible! You’re hopeless, dear boy." 

“I’ll start taking lessons after I’ve had a bath,” he said. 

“Ridiculous!" 

Brin scowled. “I shan’t perform in public, just entertain 
a few chosen friends. Surprise ’em. I’ll learn to chew canary 
seed. I’ll stick a pair of wings together from all the fowls they 
kill in Abbey Town next Christmas. P’raps I’ll never be as 
good as you, but I’m a perfectionist in my own small way.” 

“You’re a tramp!” she sneered girlishly. 

“Aye, once round the houses.” He inhaled with all his 
might, climbed the step and thrust his swollen chest close 
up to her. “Watch it, Miss Blight. My smelly young body can 
wear anything, dead man’s clothes and all. Go on, smell, the 
pong on my body is a living pong anyhow.” He went down- 
stairs a few paces. “Aah, leave ’em in mothballs. I don’t 
want your charity.” Here it is, he thought. Dirtying my 
prospects. What a mess. I’m daft. Bloody crazy. Typical all 
the way. Spitting on the helping hand. “So long, Miss 
Blight,” he said. 

“Mr. Guysend, wait, don’t go away !” 

“Why not?” he bawled up at her. 

“If you leave now I shall never*forgive myself.” 

“Why?” 
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“I want to help you, truly I do.” 

“Why, why, why?” 

Drawing herself up, melodramatic, she opened her 
arms wide. “Please return with John, f shall wait for you.” 

He was thinking, I’m out of my depth. Try to calm down, 
you're behaving like a pig-head. Hell no, attack is the best 
defence. He said, “You’re sending me off because I’m dirty. 
What if I don’t feel like taking a bath? Okay, okay, Miss 
Blight, you can charm the birds down off the trees, but it 
doesn’t mean you have the right to tell a man when he 
should bath. If you slept where I slept last night you’d 
whistle Guide me , 0 thou great Jehovah , and I’m not kidding!” 

She ran quickly downstairs, tripping lightly on the thick 
carpet. “Won’t you come back with John?” 

“Save your breath, Miss Blight.” 

“I can help you, truly, Mr. Guysend, only be patient.” 

Offhand he said, “Anybody can be patient. There’s 
nothing to it. I’ll see you later.” 

“Promise?” 

“Sure, of course.” 

“Cross your heart and hope to die ?” she said coyly. 

“Mmh ? Cross my what ?” 

Just then the chauffeur appeared, cap in hand. Her manner 
changed instantly, became blindly superior, neither male 
nor female, neurally neutral, an example of responsibility 
manufactured from the cradle instead of destined. “Mr. 
Guysend will join you in a moment. Have you put away 
the lawn-mower?” 

“Yes, Miss Blight.” 

She gazed at the man as if he wasn’t there. He went back 
out to the car. 

“What’s wrong now?” Brin said. “I’m ready to obey 
orders.” 

She said urgently, “Mr. Guysend, be good enough to 
accept a change of clothes, won’t you?” 

He regretted ever having spoken to her. This was too 
much of a pantomime. She insisted on raising his sleeve. 
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“Look, Miss Blight, in a democracy a man’s allowed to 
behave any way he likes so long as he doesn’t interfere with 
anyone else. Right? Okay then, here’s the way I see it. 
The best thing you can do is lend me a few quid until I’m 
on my feet again.” 

“I don’t wish to give you money,” she protested anxiously. 

“There’s no alternative, lady. Anyway, it’ll be a loan. I’m 
not in your class, see, never will be.” 

She held her hands behind her back, a tremor of hesitancy 
jigging the outer skeins of her massed, sandy hair. “I’m sure 
you would rather be a gentleman, Mr. Guysend,” she said, 
pleading without looking him in the eye. * 

“What do you mean exactly ?” 

“You are young, healthy . . . it’s simply a question of 
training and adaption, don’t you see?” 

“Yeah, plain as mud. My name’s Guysend not Brin 
Doolittle. Furthermore,” he said, growling, chin tucked into 
his neck, “you’re a wealthy whistling spinster. You’re a 
marvellous whistler, but I don’t want any part of this 
childish George Bernard Shaw fairy tale. When I mentioned 
class I didn’t mean yours was any better than mine. It’s all 
a game, understand? As far as I’m concerned class is a big 
joke.” 

“Only because you do not belong to any particular social 
class. Really, isn’t it better to belong than to simply drift 
aimlessly through life ?” 

“Give me a few quid until I’m on my feet,” he said bluntly. 
She drew breath sharply, stomach in, bosom out. “You’ll 
have it back next week. I’ll find a job-right here in this neigh- 
bourhood. If I renege you can put the police after me.” 

“Very well, Mr. Guysend. I shall loan you the money 
when you return.” 

“Why can’t I take a bath here, anyhow? I haven’t 
caught the pox or anything.” 

“John is waiting,” she gasped, and she ran away from him, 
fleet as a girl up the stairs. He heard a door slam, then feet 
stamping like a child in a tantrum. Out in the courtyard the 
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chauffeur flapped a yellow duster* gave a final polish to the 
car bonnet, winked at Brin and opened the door. 

“Thanks,” Brin said. 

“Take everything as it comes,” advised the chauffeur. 
“Miss Blight likes to have her own way once in a while.” 
Brin grunted. “She won’t have me looking scruffy. I get a 
ticking off. Doesn’t offend me ’cause otherwise she’s a good 
boss.” 

Brin grunted again. They were crossing Hammersmith 
Bridge but he didn’t see much of the river. The man drove 
as if by instinct, humming nasally to himself. “Been working 
for her a long time ?” he asked. 

“Twelve years.” 

“Living in?” 

“Nah. Cook lives in. She won’t have a man in the house 
since Captain Blight passed away. Can’t say I blame her. 
You should have met the Captain. Hard ! Hard as nails that 
man was. Always slept in the raw, window wide open 
summer and winter. Never took a hot bath, used to take a 
plunge in the pond every morning. Heart of gold he had.” 

“What pond?” 

“Dewpond, bottom of the lawn behind the trees. Miss 
Blight follows him in that respect. Ain’t a bathroom any- 
where in the house. Catch me breaking the ice and wiping 
down in a strip of sacking afterwards. Not likely, brother, 
not likely. Don’t be deceived, Miss Blight’s a tough bird.” 

"I bet she is,” Brin said. 

They were outside the baths. “To herself Miss Blight is 
tough all right. How long you going to be in there ?” 

“Long enough to get clean, that’s all. I suppose she’s 
loaded with money ?” 

The chauffeur was beginning to hold a grudge. “Miss 
Blight pays me more than I used to take home from the 
London Transport. What are you after with Miss Blight? 
You’d better realise I’m tending her interests, mister.” 

“Cool head, John. I’m no thug.” 

“Just putting a word in the right place at the right time. 
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I’ll find myself a cuppa while you’re cleaning up,” the chauf- 
feur said. 

It was early evening when they returned to the house. 
The chauffeur immediately changed out of his uniform. 
As he explained, some days were long, some were short. 
This was a long one. Cook had finished in the kitchen and 
had gone to her room. Brin idled in the swinging seat, 
waiting for Miss Blight. He didn’t have long to wait. 

She came out from the house wearing a mauve gown 
reaching to her ankles, and the fuzzy outdoor contour of 
her hair had been brushed sleek. She looked handsome in a 
rather top heavy, cruiser-weight fashion, although her hands 
and feet were small. She had a simple chocolate box grandeur, 
entirely physical, dissembling ludicrously whenever the rash 
schoolgirl character gushed tittering to the surface. It was 
on the surface now. 

Determined on fraternity and equality between them, 
Brin pirouetted around her, failing one or two high heel 
kicks like a nancy ballet dancer, then he grabbed her hand 
and headed for the stairs. “Those clothes, Miss Blight. I’ll 
take your offer.” 

She fell into his spry mood with genuine sweetness, 
eagerly rummaging in sideboard cupboards and a huge oak 
wardrobe for a complete rig-out. Brin put on the clothes 
in another bedroom; cellular underpants and singlet; thin, 
green woollen socks, ever-lasting brown leather shoes 
shining like polished wooden exhibits; a dark olive silk shirt; 
green woollen tie; and the smoothest lightweight suit of 
some olive flecked material. A better suit than Pascal 
Guysend ever saw in the biggest co-operative store in Cad- 
wallader County. Old Captain Blight had carried more 
weight around the belly so Brin left the jacket buttons 
undone. It was a perfect fit. He eyed himself in a mirror. 
Sporting gentleman. Where’s me gun and ghillie? Gun, 
ghillie and gout. Old Captain Spartan Blight, the man who 
conjugated his daughter and made a gem of a whistler. The 
tough Captain. Tough or otherwise, they all kick the bucket. 
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Paddy O’Leary had gallstones in a Streatham dosshouse. 
Whatever the Captain had, his dew-pond was left behind. 

Brin dipped his knees against the creases in the trousers. 
Class, Brinley-boy, this is real claajsy. These shoes would 
last from Land’s End to John o’ Croats. Wear the shirt 
day in day out, the dirt wouldn’t show. Travel between 
regular meal-times, by cheque book. By Gad, sir! A string 
of rubber cheques right across the country. Wait until Tosca 
sees this tailoring. He’ll rupture his eye-string. 

Miss Blight knocked at the door. “May I come in?” 

Brin swaggered away from the mirror. He’d seen enough. 
“Magnificent!” she cried. “Really magnificent, Mr. Guy- 
send.” She preceded him downstairs, her head turned, 
admiring him. “I’m so glad, immensely pleased for your 
sake, Mr. Guysend. Now the dreadful animosity is over 
we can discuss things pleasantly, don’t you think?” 

"I’m a new man!” he said. 

They entered the dining room. A single candelabra hung 
above the long table, and a fierce sprawl of ioo watt bulbs 
sparkled highlights all over the dust-free furniture. There 
were covers on the plates at each end of the table. Brin hung 
a napkin over his knee, reached for the nearest cover. 

Miss Blight raised a warning hand. “Dear Lord, for what 
we are about to receive, make us truly thankful.” 

“Amen,” concluded Brin, pitching it too deep, the 
opening vowel grating from gasp to sound. He found cheese, 
brown bread and butter and crackers beneath the covers. 
Better than tea and a wad, he told himself cheerfully. “Yes, 
Miss Blight, I’m sorry about the misunderstanding this 
afternoon. By the way, what’s your first name ? I reckon it’s 
senseless us calling each other miss and mister all the time.” 

“Perhaps we should be less formal, Mr. Guysend. My 
name is Germaine.” 

“Germaine, Germaine. Eh, that’s an old song. Heard 
my mother singing it years ago.” He sang a few bars of the 
refrain while pouring coffee from a silver percolator — she 
had one of her own. “D’you know, Germaine, the best any- 
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one can have is good, simple food. This is it.” He stirred in 
sugar and cream, sampled the drink luxuriously. “Lovely. 
Right, I’ve told you my idea. I’ll find a job somewhere in the 
district. In a week’s time you’ll have your money back.” 

She nibbled a corner of cheese. “You may stay in my house, 
Mr. . . . Brinley, for a while, that is until you find accom- 
modation suitable to your requirements.” 

“Thanks, Germaine. Providing you don’t try making me 
into a little Lord Fauntleroy I’ll be happy to accept your 
generous offer.” He walked the length of the table to shake 
her hand. “Maybe we’ll learn something from each other. 
Who knows!” 

“I shall not attempt to influence you in any way. Would 
you care to stroll across the Common afterwards? It’s quite 
pleasant on a fine evening.” 

“Sorry, shan’t have the time. I’d like to very much, only 
I’ve arranged to meet someone.” 

She murmured vague, genteel disappointment. 

“Where’s the nearest factory, Germaine?” 

“We shall have to ask John. He’ll drive you there to- 
morrow morning.” 

“If you don’t mind I’d rather do some things under my 
own steam. How much will you loan me?” 

“My dear boy, you mentioned a few pounds . . .” 

“That’s okay, fair enough. It isn’t for me to grumble. 
Uh, did you take a dip in the dew-pond this morning?” 
He saw her trembling like a sick person. “Hey, I’m 
sorry, don’t want to poke my nose into your private 
business. John told me, see, about you and the Captain.” 
Brin hurried over to her. “The last thing I want to do is 
create any more animosity, Germaine.” 

“John must learn to control his tongue,” she said. 

“My fault. I should have realised it was a private matter.” 

He returned to his chair. Neither spoke until she rose from 
the table. Brin checked the time, then he said, “Germaine, 
have you any suggestions until eight o’clock? Is there any- 
thing I can do for you ?” 
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“Gome, let us sit outside in the garden. I should like to 
hear something about yourself.” 

They sat on the swing seat, and he spun every detail in the 
whole story of Paddy O’Leary. She sflaoked one of her small 
cigars, gazing steadfastly across the lawn until he’d finished. 

. . so they carried him away in an ambulance at two 
o’clock in the morning. If the gallstones actually killed 
Paddy O’Leary, I hope there’s someone up there who can 
talk Gaelic. Paddy loved his language. He settled for bottles 
of jack because there wasn’t a soul in Streatham he could 
talk to, the poor suffering bastard.” 

“Dreadful, dreadful,” she muttered. “You’ve seen too 
much for a young man, Brinley.” 

“August the fourth last year, that’s when they took 
Paddy away. Poor, poor bastard.” 

She coughed decorously, fidgeted, rocking the seat. 
“Must you repeat yourself! It sounds terribly bitter, terribly 
vindictive.” 

“I feel sorry for Paddy O’Leary.” 

She rocked the seat faster. “What time will you be coming 
back tonight?” 

“Can’t say,” he replied thoughdessly. 

“I’ll show you your room before you leave.” 

“Thanks, Germaine.” He remembered the Irishman’s 
mop of red hair and red, bushy eyebrows wisping out in 
small curls towards his temples. His face grey as putty, 
everyone cursing, yelling at him to shut up, until they 
realised he was severely ill. 

“It’s eight o’clock,” she said. 

“Yes, it is. Well, so long for now. Be seeing you.” 

“Your room . . .” 

“There’s no hurry.” He couldn’t forget Paddy O’Leary, 
his eyes turned up, groaning, calling on the Virgin Mary to 
save him. Not a bastard in the house offered to help. And 
someone pinched Tosca’s rucksack. Last summer. It seemed 
ages ago. They ended up the tour in Richmond, waiting 
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until all the leaves were off the trees before travelling bade 
to Abbey Town. 

Brin glanced down at Captain Blight’s highly polished 
shoes. This berth is perfect, he said to himself. We’ve stopped 
arguing with each other. Should be all right from now on. 
Give and take. Stay democratic. 

Germaine accompanied him to the front door. “You may 
use the bedroom where you changed your clothes,” she said. 

“You’re an angel, Germaine. Cheerio.” 

“Good evening, Biinley.” 

He continued brooding about the sick Irishman until he 
met Tosca. Tosca and Michael Ariel — a long* chinned, 
sallow-complexioned man, his black moustache sparse and 
spiky beneath a pointed nose. The moustache twitched as 
he simultaneously frowned and puffed his cheeks. “Mr. 
Ariel wants to ask you some questions,” Tosca said. 

“Strictly business.” mentioned Ariel quickly, the shiny 
hairs of his moustache glinting, shivering like the whiskers 
of a cautious rodent. “I understand you’re familiar with 
engineering?” 

“Pretty familiar, generally. Engineering’s a big field,” 
Brin said. 

“Can you overhaul a diesel engine ?” 

“What’s it worth, Mr. Ariel?” 

The moustache twitched worriedly. “This is a thirty horse 
power launch, and if possible I’d like you to do the overhaul 
on week-ends. We’ll come to a satisfactory arrangement.” 
A stiff, friendly smile raised the moustache, held it fixed. 
“I shall employ Tosca while you tarry out the work.” 

“Mr. Ariel deals in property, he’s an estate agent,” Tosca 
said. 

“Tosca will sleep on the launch, it’s very comfortable,” 
added Ariel. 

Tosca smugly approved, “She’s a beauty. I’ll give you a 
hand Saturdays and Sundays, Brin.” 

The moustache bristled and twitched as Ariel stood up. 
“There’s something to be said for individuals who have 
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shared a common experience. I’ve been lucky, made my 
adjustment many years ago. I’m hoping Tosca will adjust 
himself.” He put a ten shilling note on the table. “Have a 
drink. Tosca will show you where die launch is tied up. 
Gome along on Saturday morning.” 

“I’ll be there,” Brin said. “All the best, Mr. Ariel, and 
thanks.” 

The estate agent smoothed the front of his waistcoat, 
nodded genially and left the pub. 

“He’s a decent bloke,” Tosca said, and he leaned over to 
flip a lapel on Brin’s jacket. “Brinley-boy, where did you 
get these aristocratic clothes?” 

“I’m well established with Germaine Blight — that’s her 
name, the Whistler. What’s it like on his launch? Is there 
room for both of us ?” 

“Wish there was. He’s got three youngsters staying aboard 
all summer. Orphan kids. Michael Ariel and his sister 
have adopted them. She comes every day to do the cooking 
and send them off to school. One of those old-fashioned 
suffragette females; you’ll meet her next Saturday. They’re 
very decent people.” 

“I haven’t stripped down a diesel engine. Does he have a 
manual same as they issue with cars ? It’ll be a balls up if I 
don’t have something to work from.” 

“Don’t panic, I’ll get one. He’s got a locker full of tools, 
that I do know.” 

“You find that bloody manual,” Brin said. 

“Tomorrow I’ll phone up every diesel engine firm in the 
Home Counties.” 

“What sort of a job has he given you?” 

“Glorified envelope addresser and errand boy. If those 
damned kids weren’t staying on the launch it’d be ideal for 
the rest of the summer.” 

Brin said, “This is a queer bloody tour. All that’s missing 
is for Hetty Castle to come and visit us on week-ends.” 

“Fetch some more beer,” said Tosca. “You’re slandering 
my passport to a dry climate.” 



II 


Two days later Brin became a guillotine operator in a 
small factory. He fed lengths of moulded alloy into a shaped 
slot, pressed a pedal with his foot and down came a weighted 
chopper, shearing off another component for the motor car 
industry. The factory stank of burnt metal ancf paraffin, 
conversation went on in shouts, and the Cockney foreman 
invariably had a tide line of alkaline on his lips from sucking 
stomach tablets. 

At the end of the first week, Brin subbed £5, gave £2 to 
Germaine, and bought himself a cheap pair of sandals. 
He took his second week’s wage packet intact to a pub, and 
spent the evening alone, quietly getting drunk. He was feel- 
ing lonely. John found him at half past ten and drove him 
back to the house. Wobbling the short distance from the car, 
Brin sang, It's a great day for the Irish. Still in his uniform, John 
refused to hear about Paddy O’Leary’s gallstones. 

The cook gave him a spoonful of soda in black coffee, 
locked the door and left him in the kitchen. Brin drank the 
coffee, vomited extravagantly in the lavatory, flushed it out, 
muttering to himself about the horrors of gallstones, then he 
curled up in front of the kitchen range. He was snoring 
steadily when Germaine came to look for him. 

She loosened his tie. “Brinley! Brinley, can you hear me?” 

“Wassamatta-now, wassamatta? Ah, Germaine. Say, say, 
Germaine, you ever seen a man dancing with hobnail boots 
on his feet? Paddy O’Leary could do it. Honest. Danced like 
kettledrums, honest. Two bottles of jack every day. Every 
day . . . laid him low with gallstones. Pain ! God, he suffered 
pain.” Brin climbed to his knees, shaking himself violently. 
“Got my big job on in the morning. Chiswick, see, Mr. 
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Ariel’s diesel engine. S'pposed to have started the job last 
Saturday. Thirty horse-power diesel engine.” He stood up, 
shoulders hunched, supporting his head between his hands. 
“I can do it, definitely 1 can do it. 3£ust have the manual, 
see ? Yeah . . . bed, I got to get to bed. Sleep it off.” 

She trembled, watching him grope out of the kitchen. 
Afterwards she pushed from behind, rather tearfully, assert- 
ing that he was her responsibility. She stripped off his jacket, 
socks and sandals, covered the sheets over him, put out the 
light, and lingered by the bedroom window. It was a warm 
night, moonlight flooding the lawn, making a dully shining 
mass of the trees beyond. Germaine prayed silently for 
courage, then went to her own bedroom, brushed her hair 
two dozen times, counting the strokes. 

She undressed, put on her nightdress, studiously exercised 
herself, toe touching, deep knee bends, trunk twisting; 
finally she removed her bracelet and earrings and returned to 
Brin’s bedroom. Laying beside him, Germaine placed one 
soft hand firmly on his chest and waited. She waited all 
night, wide awake at first, dozing off, shivering into wakeful- 
ness, pressing her hand on his body, waiting. Brin didn’t 
move. He didn’t know she was there until the clamouring of 
sparrows and martins penetrated his fogged brain at nine 
o’clock. 

He grunted, raising himself on his elbows. “Tosca-boy . . . 
hey, Germaine, what are you doing here?” Her blue eyes 
were staring at him, horrified, her lips moving, no sound 
coming from them. “What are you doing here?” he said 
again. 

“You asked me, last night,” she replied breathlessly. 
“Upon my honour, Brinley, cross my heart and hope to 
die.” 

“I did!” Fiercely, automatically, he scrubbed the roots of 
his hair. “Did I, Germaine?” 

“You insisted, last night,” she whispered. 

“God almighty . . .” He slid out of bed, frowning, glanced 
down at her. “Excuse me a moment.” 
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When he came back from the lavatory, Germaine had one 
bare arm outflung on the pillow, sheer misery tormenting the 
girlish plumpness of her features. “Okay, my dear,” he said 
courteously, dignified now. 

We’re human beings, he thought, living under the same 
roof. It was bound to happen. No matter where you go, it’s 
bound to happen sooner or later. Nature is nature. Can’t 
get away from it. She’s healthy, she looks powerful enough for 
two women. “Are you frightened, Germaine ?” he enquired 
gently. 

“Terribly frightened.” She hid her face. “I wasn’t fright- 
ened last night, I swear.” * 

“No reason to be frightened. None at all.” He freed her 
hands, fondled them, kissed her bare shoulder. “Relax, my 
dear. There, see, my lovely.” He touched her breasts with his 
fingertips, reached up to kiss her mouth. She squirmed away, 
and suddenly, with all her muscles cramping her body rigid, 
whistled a low, plaintive note in his ear. “Relax,” he 
muttered. 

Misery wailed out from her like pain. “I can’t relax!” 

“Of course you can. Just forget yourself. It’s easy.” Hell, 
I’m relaxing myself, he thought. I’ve got to take things as 
they come. How could he teach her anything ? Brin sat up, 
playfully mussed her thick, sandy hair, tickled her, dived 
beneath the bedclothes and tickled the soles of her feet. She 
giggled, thrashed around convulsively. This was the way to 
do it. Play up to the mark, like two kids on heat. Make it 
all a game. Let her win. She wrestled, gasping, pushing his 
chin away with her small, soft hands. Tactics, he thought 
serenely. She’s a learner. She’ll work herself loose. Brin 
persisted, allowing her to buffet him. He worried vaguely 
about Tosca waiting in the launch at Chiswick. Let him wait. 
First things first. Gritting her teeth, Germaine held him in her 
plump arms, tempting him to struggle free. Very slowly Brin 
pushed his knee between her thighs. She clutched him tighter, 
her breath harsh against his forehead. 

“Brinley?” she said. 
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"Yes, what is it, love?” 

No answer. Her arms slackened. 

He kissed her throat. “Steady, steady my angel.” The game 
was almost over. It wasn’t too good though, because she 
believed in being brave and bravery wasn’t called for. 

While he shaved and dressed, Germaine disappeared 
from the house. He’d practically finished his breakfast when 
she returned, her face glowing, a towel rolled around her 
neck like a successful Channel swimmer. 

“Hiya,” he said. "Everything all right?” 

“I’ve been diving. It was glorious.” 

“Good. Why don’t you bring your breakfast up here?” 
She joined him at his end of the long table. “That’s the idea. 
It’s poindess you sitting all the way down there.” With a 
show of nonchalant energy, he sliced a kidney, nudging her 
elbow to make her listen to him. "About last night. I probably 
offended you, my dear. But I’ve never been in that state 
before, honest to God. Never.” 

She said, “You really were insistent, Brinley.” 

“If you weren’t offended, I’m happy.” 

Germaine slowly trickled milk over her cereal. “You’ve 
had other mistresses, haven’t you?” 

“Huh, mistresses,” he said scornfully. 

“Swear on the Gospel?” 

“I swear!” 

“I’m almost twice your age, Brinley. Am I?” 

“It isn’t important. I’ve knocked around the country 
these last four summers, that makes us about level 
pegging.” 

Germaine blew a dry sigh through her whistling aperture. 
“Perhaps you think I’m rather strange. There are moments 
when I think you are extremely strange. One hears so much 
about compatibility, doesn’t one?” She patted his hand, 
smiling gravely. “I shall strive with all my soul to love you 
faithfully.” 

Brin pushed his plate away and kissed her cheek. “You’re 
wonderful, Germaine.” 
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Her blue eyes sparkled. “Of course, dear, it’s too soon to 
regard our relationship as a problem, isn’t it?” 

“How can it be a problem? We’ve got everything!” he 
boasted, rising from the table. He kissed her again. “Have a 
nice day, Germaine. Acquaintance of mine has a launch 
tied up at Chiswick. I’ve promised to do some repairs on it. 
See you this evening.” Subdued, she fiddled with her break- 
fast. From the doorway he called, “Cheerio then, my love.” 

She smiled weakly, wagging the fingers of her right hand 
like a child waving goodbye. 

Germaine is doing her very best, he said to himself. There- 
fore take it easy. Slow but sure. She’s led a sheltered life. 
Slow starter. It’s a brand new experience for her. A man isn’t 
responsible when he’s drunk. She’s a lovely thing though. 
Lovely in her genteel ways. Brin scowled thoughtfully. Slow 
off the mark, sure. Sometimes you have to get drunk to see 
which way the wind is blowing. God, the difference between 
Lai and Germaine. Lai understood everything. But Lai 
seemed a long way off. Bristol was another tour almost. A 
full expedition away from the Thames at Chiswick. 

Tosca poked his head out of the cabin porthole as Brin ran 
up the gangplank. Then three fourteen-year-old boys shot out 
on to the deck ; belli nd them came Nesta Ariel, Eton cropped, 
lean as a pole, bare footed, layers of sunburnt skin flaking 
off her chestboncs at the vee of her tennis frock. Brin 
assumed it was a tennis frock because the pleated skirt 
allowed ample room for her long legs. Her voice had the 
hoarse texture of a life-time’s self discipline. He had been 
introduced to her the previous Saturday. She halloed, “All 
ashore!” and trooped the boys off the launch. 

He watched her lacing on her shoes at the bottom of the 
gang-plank. She stamped whiffs of dust off the towpath like a 
willing infantry soldier preparing himself for a route march. 
“Miss Ariel has plenty of guts,” Tosca said. “Come on down 
below.” 

“Where’s this diesel engine manual you’ve promised to 
get me?” 
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Tosca fingered his hair out of the way behind his ears. It 
had grown long again. “I’ve found something better, to whit 
a genuine diesel mechanic who’s desperate for a house. He 
does the overhaul, and I wangle his priority with Mr. Ariel. 
One snag, the man’s a Jamaican. Mr. Ariel might have 
cranky ideas about the colour bar. Anyhow, I’ve made the 
deal. If it works out to a bitter ending we'll have to pay the 
man ourselves for doing the job.” 

The launch had all the mod cons: electric light, refriger- 
ator, hot water and fitted furniture. “Still living rough, boy ?” 
Brin asked, polishing the top of a cocktail cabinet with the 
point of his elbow. “What’s inside? Jack? Lay off the jack, 
Tosca-boy; it’ll put you on your back with gallstones.” 

Tosca chuckled, his chin skewed over the sunken side of 
his chest. “Take a little whisky for thy blood’s sake,” he 
offered. 

They were through a bottle of Ariel’s whisky, scheming 
how to buy or pilfer a launch for their next summer torn', 
when the Jamaican walked aboard. He was lithe the way 
only a coloured man can be lithe, and fastidious. Mister , he 
said whenever he addressed them, so they called him Mister — 
Mister Sinai. He began working straight away. 

Brin and Tosca went up on deck, taking the empty bottle 
and half a bottle of Australian wine with them. Mister 
Sinai’s wife brought him sandwiches and a flask of tea a few 
hours later. She called him Melvyn, intimately. Brin and 
Tosca watched her walk away, using the tow-path as if it 
were red plush beneath her feet and the quiet afternoon 
ringing with hosannas. 

“If you fail to supply Melvyn Sinai with a*house, he can 
come and live with me and Germaine,” Brin said. 

Tosca frowned. He said, “Leave everything to me.” 

“I don’t trust you enough, boy. It’s a question of ends and 
means.” 

“I’ll fix it all right for Mister Sinai,” promised Tosca. 

“He deserves a launch of his own.” 

“The man is unique.” 
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“We’ll cross over to Jamaica one summer.” 

“Rum, I understand, happens to be the national bever- 
age,” remarked Tosca, carefully dropping the empty whisky 
bottle over the side. He took out his spectacles to observe it 
floating downstream. 

“I think coloured women are very beautiful,” Brin said. 

“Exceptional,” Tosca murmured. 

“I think coloured men are significant human beings. 
Look at us, yourself and myself. Lily white . . .” 

“Lilies toil not, neither do they spin,” interrupted Tosca. 

“What I mean is we haven’t the solid appearance, we 
don’t really belong to any environment.” 

Tosca replaced the spectacles in his breast pocket. They 
heard a light clang as the Jamaican threw down a spanner. 
A string of low riding coal barges came up the river pur- 
poseful as beetles behind a contented little tugboat. Two men 
sat in the stem, smoking, gazing back at the barges. “Funda- 
mentally, basically, essentially,” announced Tosca, “if a 
man doesn’t feel himself something of a victim in his 
environment, he has no reason to change it. Such as, for 
example, the man who invented tugboats to replace muscle 
power.” 

“I’m a victim. I’m not inventing bugger all,” Brin said. 

“The aim is to conquer.” 

“What am I supposed to be conquering? All right, don’t 
say it. Brin Guysend ... ah, never in a million bloody years.” 

Tosca made a dismal effort to look sympathetic. “Some try 
harder than others. We’re all losers.” 

“Some lose worse than others. Paddy O’Leary was a bad 
case of victimisation,” Brin said. He decided it would be 
pleasant to stroll to the nearest barber’s for a haircut. 
Standing up, he spat into the river, then he snapped his 
arms back until his shoulder blades became heated. “I'm 
going to buy myself a haircut. You coming, Tosca?” 

“Not today. I’ll be here when you come back,” Tosca said, 
hooking the polaroid sunglasses over his ears. 

“Shan’t be long. I want to help Mister Sinai down below.” 
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Tosca moved over to a shady spot on the deck. “Look 
around for some interesting literature. Miss Ariel won’t 
bring the kids back until tomorrow evening.” 

Brin swayed down the gang-plank, reasoning to himself, 
at this rate I’ll wind up drinking half-crown bottles of jack. 
Cultivate gallstones. No, hardly. Tosca supplied the whisky 
and wine. Cautious old Tosca. Last night’s booze was a bash 
into the wind. Turned out fair, I’m mated up with 
Germaine. 

Entering a barber’s shop in Chiswick, something flashed 
through the whisky, jarring him against the door jamb. 
Germaine had stopped whistling. Not a peep out of her. Since 
when? Days, maybe a week. Nice fat Germaine. Very nice. 
No malice at all, not like Tosca’s rattle boned neurotic. Give 
me a sizeable woman every time, Brin thought, letting him- 
self drop into the barber’s chair. 

The barber was a good one; he worked without talking. 
Brin thought about Melvyn Sinai’s wife. Beautiful style. 
You could tell she knew the reason for herself and Melvyn. 
They badly wanted a house. They had everything except a 
damned house. All right, he decided, if Tosca can’t fix them 
up I’ll do them a good turn. Make life more exciting for 
Germaine too. Perhaps she wouldn’t wear it, but it was a 
pleasure arranging the idea in his mind. 

The barber wiped over the back of his neck. “Fine head,” 
he commented. Brin tipped him sixpence. “Seldom come 
across a customer with your uniform follicular pattern. Next 
please.” 

“I like mine cut short. So long,” Brin said. 

The hot road surface penetrated the thin crepe of his 
sandals. One cool pint of beer to ease the whisky. Brin felt 
the need to get cool. Then find a book for Tosca. The crafty 
old Hetty Castle doctor was hard to please though. Thorough 
cynic, old Tosca, owing to his one lung and the haemorrhages. 
Different from Paddy O’Leary. You’d always raise a laugh 
from Paddy, somehow or other. All Paddy wanted was a chat 
in Gaelic. They yapped and snarled at him as if he was Hitler 
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come back to life. Sitting with his back to the sun in a pub, 
Brin dreamed about Hitler. The madman. Everybody 
blamed the madman. Everybody wants a madman around to 
lay the blame on. Someone to make them act mad. 
That’s mad. 

Grinning to himself, Brin crossed the road a few times and 
found a Smith’s bookshop. He soon left the place; all the 
new, clean books disturbed him. What Tosca wanted was 
Shakespeare. The writer with a reputation. Classic old 
Shakespeare, he’d satisfy Tosca. After some enquiries Brin 
found a second hand bookshop. He made a quick buy: 
Shakespeare. Vol. VI. Tragedies and Poems , for i/6d.*On his 
way back to the launch he bought 5/- worth of chocolates for 
the three orphan boys. 

The Jamaican was eating his sandwiches up on the deck. 
Down below, Tosca had eight mutton chops in a fryingpan. 
He was wiping two plates with slices of lemon when Brin 
gave him the Tragedies and Poems. Tosca carefully pricked the 
chops with a fork, the book tucked under his arm. When 
they were ready he brought the book and the chops up on 
deck. Brin carried knives, forks, bread and butter and black- 
currant jam. 

“What sort of condition is the engine in, Mister Sinai?” 
asked Brin. 

“Lubrication’s poor, Mister, very-very-very poor. She’s 
been straining a lot.” 

“She wants a new set of gaskets, eh?” Brin said, as if he 
understood the problem. 

The Jamaican shrugged flexibly. “She’ll be running sweet 
next Sunday.” 

“Good. I’ll give you a hand afterwards. Book suit you 
Tosca?” 

Tosca had on his spectacles. “I’ll let you know,” he said. 

“Have you any children, Mister Sinai ?” enquired Brin. 

The Jamaican smiled with his mouth and teeth, diffidence 
in his hazel eyes. “I have no childrpn. My wife is working. 
First we buy a house. Some day we will have children.” 

9— XL 
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“Ah, I see, your wife will continue working. Seems to be 
the only way these days. I hope Mr. Ariel finds a decent 
place for you.” 

Tosca showed his face and a chop-bone above the book. 
“Mister Sinai, I’ll do my best, but it may be a flat. Will you 
take a flat?” 

“I want respectable accommodation, Mister Lawarty” — 
he couldn’t pronounce the double el. 

“You find the man a house,” Brin said. “Christ he’s doing 
Ariel a big favour.” 

“I’ll do my best,” confirmed Tosca. 

Afterwards Brin helped Melvyn Sinai. Mostly he cleaned 
the dismantled parts and found the right size spanners. The 
Jamaican was absorbed in the work. They hadn’t much 
conversation. He worked until seven o’clock, changed his 
shoes, washed himself meticulously, and arranged to come 
early on Sunday morning. Brin fell asleep on one of the 
bunks. 

Tosca re-entered the cabin when it grew too dark for him 
to read on the deck. He asked Brin to stay the night. Brin 
suggested he come and spend the night at Germaine’s house. 
Tosca claimed he wanted privacy and personal comfort, his 
first taste of comfort since the bungalow outside Portishead. 
They had a couple of beers apiece to end the day. 

Germaine was playing the massive old gramophone when 
Brin arrived at the big house. Gay as a girl, she taught him 
how to tango. Completely strange to him, he thought 
it was better than bop. He stopped once in the act of stretch- 
ing over her, muttering, “This is it,” as he kissed her mouth. 

“Silly boy,” she gasped. 

“I don’t want to dance any more.” 

“Finish this one, do, please.” 

“Okay, my love.” 

It was the last dance anyhow; the gramophone lost speed 
on the neat record. The regulator had broken. Giggling to 
herself, Germaine waltzed slow motion to the groaning music. 

“I'll repair it in the morning,” Brin said confidently. 
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She touched his arm lightly as they climbed the stairs. “I 
love you truly, dearest” 

I’ve enjoyed a marvellous, lazy day, he thought, guiding 
her into his room. “Come along, my beauty . . .” my great 
lush beauty, let Brin— she giggled near his nose in the dark- 
ness. It worried him. He said to himself, I hope to God she 
loses this giggling habit. 
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She no more resembled Lai Foam than Tosca resembled 
the estate agent. Sunshine yellowed her faintly freckled face. 
She breathed easily, sleeping, her wide thin lips slightly 
parted. Amazing, he thought, she hasn’t even got false teeth. 
Women over forty usually had false teeth. False other things 
too, some of them. Brin stealthily swung his legs out of the 
bed. Another glorious morning, just the morning to sample 
Captain Blight’s dew-pond. 

She called him as he sneaked downstairs. “Brinley, wait for 
me,” tumbling out to the landing in her nightdress and 
charging pell-mell into her own bedroom where her day 
clothes were. 

They strolled arm in arm through the trees. Germaine’s 
paternal grandfather had builtthe pond. She said, “We’ve been 
cheating since the end of the war. My father had a concealed 
pipe-line laid down from the hydrant in the greenhouse.” 

“How deep is it?” asked Brin. 

“Three feet six over there. That’s my diving hole.” 

“I’m not taking any headers in three feet six of water,” he 
said. 

“Dive shallow, my dear, turn up your hands like this.” 
Germaine showed him. 

“You ought to stock fish in it, help out the larder.” 

“For heaven’s sake, Brinley.” She embraced him warmly, 
as if he needed protection. 

“Let’s see you diving.” 

“For heaven’s sake!” 

“No, love, for my sake,” he said, beginning to undress. 

Germaine hesitated. As he prepared to drop his trousers 
she ran back to the house. 
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Scared out of her wits. I’ll have to take a whip to her, he 
thought wickedly. The water goose pimpled his skin. He 
sloshed himself all over, ducked his head once. It seemed like 
a winter’s morning to him. “Too much booze lately,” he 
spluttered. “Can’t take cold water early in the morning. 
Unnatural anyhow. Germaine’s got the surplus on her, she 
can keep the cold out. By God, I’m shrivelling.” He ran 
around in tight circles, talking to himself. 

The voice hit him like a blow: “ Breakfast is ready , Miss 
Blight” 

“Ah ? Who’s there ?” he demanded. 

Silence. 

Brin pulled on his trousers, hopping around on one foot, 
trying to glimpse someone hidden among the surrounding 
trees. His legs were still damp. “Come on out of it!” he 
shouted. The seconds piled up, a small ache of waiting time. 

The voice stated casually: “ Nine-thirty , Miss Blight” 

“Cook, where arc you?” he shouted. It was her voice, 
definitely the cook’s voice. She weighed about fifteen stone. 
Where the hell could a fifteen stone woman hide among those 
trees? Carrying his socks, he ran out to the lawn. Deserted, 
except for Germaine sitting on the swing seat, reading a 
sixpenny Sunday newspaper. 

“Breakfast is ready,” she said. 

“I know, and it’s just gone half past nine. Where’s the 
cook ?” 

“Dearest, I’m terribly sorry. I forgot to tell you about the 
loudspeaker near the pond. John installed it for me last winter. 
Now do have your breakfast, I’ll join you in fifteen minutes.” 

“Loudspeaker, Germaine ? Why not have a telly dangling 
over the pool, ah ? Why not have John fix about forty indue* 
tion coils in the water? Have it nice and warm to watch the 
telly. Aren’t you afraid John will come peeping through the 
trees one morning ?” 

“He daren’t!” 

“I daresay he daren’t,” Brin muttered. “I’ll see what I 
can do about that gramophone.” 
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She was striding across the lawn. “Quite unnecessary, 
Brinley. Cook has taken it down to the kitchen. I have given 
it to her.” 

He shouted, “Don’t forget to turn your hands up, Ger- 
maine.” Her laughter rang out in the quiet morning. 
That’s better, he thought; I don’t fancy her giggling habit. 
The best idea would be to take her out to Ariel’s launch for 
the day. I can’t pull out on my tod straight after breakfast 
again. She might get snooty. Show me the door. Sometimes 
you couldn’t argue with these sheltered spinsters, especially 
if they had money. Trivialities often made them tough 
minded as pirates. Germaine, the whistling pirate wench. 
Fantastic situation. Germaine wins a mate and loses her 
whistling. She ought to pick up on the whistling. It wasn’t 
for burying, a talent like that. 

Travelling to Chiswick, he reminded her about it. Ger- 
maine drove the green car as if it were a stubborn beast. 
She made the vehicle attack, attack, forcing other traffic 
into the kerb. 

“My dear boy, I’m most relieved, actually,” she observed, 
grandly swinging the wheels left and right off the crown of 
the road. “Damnable obsession.” She spent a long time 
giving him a mildly hooligan schoolgirl grin, the car scream- 
ing windily along Upper Richmond Road. “If only father 
could see me now !” 

Brin lowered his head below windscreen level. “You 
cultivated a great talent,” he protested. He glanced out 
through the side window and felt his eyes twitch. “Germaine, 
slow down, my lovely. I’d like to hear you whistling.” She 
drove faster. “Germaine, listen, slow down won’t you!” 

Then she started whistling long, high trills on the same 
pitch, a breathful at a time. He kept his head lowered. 
The whistling seemed to come from the car itself, part of 
its attack on the sound barrier, Wheeee . . . wheeee . . . wheeee , 
like the pulse of space travel. “Not so fast!” he yelled. She 
was concentrating on whistling instead of on the road. He 
saw the white curve of her instep, her foot jammed on the 
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accelerator. Brin squeezed past the hand-brake, grabbed her 
ankle; Germaine neglected steering completely, bent over 
and sent a piercing whistle directly into his ear. Deaf, eyes 
tightly shut, groping away from her, he banged his head, 
and by a logical perversion of reasoning felt grateful for the 
distraction which the pain gave him. 

They were in Chiswick. Germaine obeyed the Highway 
Code, stayed in the traffic line until she found a place to 
park the car. “Safe and sound,” she declared in a spritely 
voice. “Lock the door your side, lift the handle upright. By 
golly, I’ll have to drive more often.” 

Brin climbed out. “I shan’t be alongside y»u, love.” 
Determined on his masculine superiority, he pitched into a 
fast walking pace out to the launch. In a red flowered dress 
and plain red duster coat, Germaine sacrificed her normally 
buoyant stride for an undignified trot. “Nobody in the world 
can do two things at the same time,” he insisted. “If you’re 
driving a car you’re driving a car, if you’re whistling like 
a damned professional, that’s what you’re doing, whistling, 
particularly in your case because you concentrate like a 
fiend.” 

“Dear Brinley . . .” she said. 

“Right then,” he concluded. There were far too many 
road accidents, Brin thought. Take any Minister of Trans- 
port, he’s a bloody idiot if he thinks people are going to 
listen to him. People in cars don’t listen. They have to break 
a few bones first. I don’t want to die in Great Ghertsey Road, 
he told himself. It’s good to be travelling on the road, but 
it’s no place to die. There was the car tester who gave them 
a lift from Evesham to Chipping Norton, the young hawk- 
eye with steel wrists and the co-ordination of a trapeze 
artiste. The man knew precisely what he was doing. You can 
trust lorry drivers more than you can trust any Minister of 
Transport. You can’t trust anyone who wants to drive and 
concentrate on something else. You can’t trust anyone who 
sits behind a steering wheel once in a blue moon. 

The Jamaican’s wife came towards them on the tow path. 
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“G’moming Mister Guysend,” she sang, showing her white 
teeth. 

“How do you do — good morning,” he said. 

Germaine blustered annoyance. “Who was that, Brinley ?” 

He explained. She smiled contentedly, hanging on to his 
arm. 

Tosca greeted them from the head of the gang-plank; 
he dangled his Vol. VI. Tragedies and Poems , and a barking 
arrogance hardened his husky tenor. It was the kind of 
greeting to wilt a time served madame. 

“Be a whore still : they love thee not that use thee; Give them 
diseases , leaving with thee their lust. Make use of thy salt hours; 
season the slaves for tubs and baths; bring down the rose-cheeked 
youth to the tub-fast and the diet.” He held up the book, freakishly 
apologetic. “Act Four, Timon’s opinion of Timandra. Gome 
aboard, Mister Sinai and I are about to enjoy a pot of tea.” 

Germaine turned on the gang-plank. Brin whispered, 
“Steady, everything’s all right. He’s learning Shakespeare.” 

Tosca preceded them into the cabin. “China tea or Indian 
tea?” he enquired humbly. 

“I’m ratherfond of China tea,” Germaine replied, standing 
half hidden behind Brin’s shoulder. 

He said, “This is Tosca Llawarty. Perhaps you remember 
him, the day you were feeding that swan at Barnes Pond?” 

“The afternoon you whistled bewitchingly, the afternoon 
you bewitched Brin as a matter of fact,” remarked 1'osca. 

Germaine ignored him and she strolled over to the 
port-hole. “What a fine litde boat. Isn’t it cosy? And the 
furniture. So sweet!” She raised her small white hand, 
graceful as a Sotheby’s bidder. “How much do they cost, 
Brinley?” 

“Close on two thousand,” Tosca said. He tapped Brin 
with the Shakespeare volume. “How much did this cost?” 

“That? Oh, you can get ’em free for so many soap packet 
labels. I’m going to see how Mister Sinai is making out with 
the engine.” 

Germaine made to follow him, faltered, shook her head, 
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the loose sandy hair jumping. “Engines are terribly dirty. 
1*11 stay here, dearest, if you don’t mind.” 

Brin twisted his features into a distasteful smirk. “Ask 
Tosca to tell you about his fiancee. He’s engaged to a woman 
named Hetty Castle. They’re getting married next autumn, 
when the sap starts running back. Right, Tosca?” 

“How splendid ! Congratulations, Tosca,” said Germaine, 
warmly. 

He chuckled “Thank you,” his shiny, black hair flopping 
around his ears. “Brinley-boy, tell Mister Sinai I’m wetting 
the brew. Wait, listen, we’re having a reading this 
morning, all of us together. Troilus and Cressida, it’s 
excellent all-round material. Timon of Athens lays it on a bit 
too bloody. Mister Sinai is down for Achilles; you, Germaine, 
will be Cressida. Brin, you’ll be Troilus, naturally. I shall 
read Pandarus. To hold the sequence we’d better read the 
other parts in turn.” 

“Lovely way to spend a lovely morning.” Brin said. 

“Splendid,” repeated Germaine doubtfully. 

“Kettle’s boiling!” cried Tosca, making a slow, bandy 
legged hop, skip, and jump towards it with the teapot. “Be 
seated, Germaine. Wedge yourself into a chair.” 

When Brin returned with the Jamaican, she had the book 
on her lap, and Tosca was encouraging her in the oratory 
of ardour. Brin thought, this is sure to be a hectic session. 
We’ll put some bite into this performance. If only Mrs. 
Sinai were here to take a part. She’d take a fine part. He 
wondered about Troilus. What kind of a salesman was he? 
Hope he’s not too much of a mouthy bastard. Tosca wasn’t 
to be trusted. And this Pandarus character ? He’d be a nice 
juicy part for Brother Llawarty. Tosca always picked the 
juicy parts for himself. Cressida? Who the hell was Cressida? 
Cressida Blight. Troilus Guysend. Achilles Sinai. By God, 
save us one and all. Achilles Sinai. 

Producer and director from the beginning, Tosca even 
commanded Germaine to pour the tea, then he declaimed 
the Prologue and cued Brin to his opening speech. 
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The reading went on for an hour, when they drank 
more tea and lit cigarettes. Mr. Sinai fretted about the dis- 
mantled diesel engine. Tosca, irritably flushed from his 
exertions, said there was no hurry, Mr. Ariel didn’t intend 
using the launch until late September. He also invented a 
strange story about the annual August lull in buying and 
selling property. Mr. Sinai would undoubtedly collect the 
keys for his house in August. Meanwhile Germaine looked 
refinedly worn, her pale eyes drained of interest. She had 
exasperated Tosca, who’d made a wheedling Pandarus and 
bawled, straining his cracked tenor on the eloquence of the 
Greek and Trojan swashbucklers. “ Give out, Germaine,” he 
appealed, then fell to muttering, “Incredible, it’s damned 
well incredible! Germaine, what’s the matter, dear? Are we 
insects, honey-bees? No! Human beings with the gift of 
imagination. Germaine, please imagine yourself as Gressida. 
That’s all I ask.” 

“What do you think of it, Mister Sinai?” asked Brin. 

“Difficult, very difficult. Too many parts.” 

“You’re doing excellently,” Tosca assured him. He paced 
the cabin a few times. “Tomorrow evening we’ll bring in 
Miss Ariel and the three boys. Mr. Ariel might be persuaded. 
Perhaps he’ll come along as well.” 

The Jamaican left the table, flexed his muscles liked a 
caged animal. “If the company will excuse me, I should be 
working, ah’m, or spending the afternoon with my wife. 
She doesn’t get much time off on weekends. I’m usually 
working when she has her days off.” 

Germaine also wanted to leave. Brin said, “Tosca, I 
reckon you expect too much. We’re amateurs, man, amateurs. 
You were great as old Pandarus though. I could picture the 
crafty old scraper. And the other bloke, what’s his name? 
Thersites — you gave Thersites the works all right. I’ll tell 
you something— just thought of it: Hetty Castle as Gressida! 
Ah, what do you say !” 

“Germaine can play the part if she spits the plum out of 
her mouth,” Tosca replied flatly. 
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She squinted imperiously at him down her long nose and 
climbed out of the cabin. 

The Jamaican gave them a cold smile and went back to 
his job. Tosca reverted to his indifferent couldn’t-care-less, 
give-up-the-ghost attitude. “Brinley-boy, do you pick* em,” 
he said. 

“Come along to Germaine’s house for the evening,” he 
suggested. 

“No thanks.” 

“Well for Christ’s sake don’t sulk over a lousy historical 
play.” 

“She’s incapable of responding.” 

“That’s nonsense, man. Germaine isn’t a cat on hot 
bricks. She isn’t like Hetty Castle. That bloody female’s a 
guaranteed responder, she’ll respond to anything. Hetty’s 
got more response than common sense. Listen, Tosca, I’d 
like you to come over to the house, come and see the dew- 
pond. Germaine’s grandfather built it before they laid the 
promenade outside Abbey Town. I’d like you to come and 
see how the rich people carry on.” 

“Brinley!” Germaine called from up on deck. 

Tosca shrugged sourly. “Go, join the Trojan maid. I’ll 
visit you tomorrow, or maybe Tuesday evening.” 

Brin wrote Germaine’s address inside the back cover of 
Tragedies and Poems. “Don’t forget to give the boys those 
chocolates, and look after yourself,” he said. 

“You too, look after yourself,” Tosca answered. 

Brin signalled to Germaine, standing truculently proud 
on deck, proud as a games mistress, as a javelin competitor. 
“Tosca,” he said, “I reckon Mister Sinai hit off those Grecian 
princes to a tee. He changed character for every one of ’em.” 

“He’s a natural,” agreed Tosca soberly. “How about us 
making a short trip next week-end? Somewhere up the 
river. It’s depressing being tied to this cabin.”' 

“Sure thing, nothing I’d like better.” 

“Let’s go to Runnymede, where they signed the Magna 
Carta.” 
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“We’ll have a good day, Tosca-boy.” 

Tosca lifted his dropped shoulder. “I’m not getting enough 
fresh air,” he said. Footsteps on the gang-plank sent him 
over to the port-hole. “Brin, you’d better follow her. She’s 
had enough.” 

“I bet she’s tamping mad,” Brin said, but he dawdled a 
few minutes before leaving. 

He jogged along the tow-path — Germaine had a lovely 
shape from behind, you’d never guess she was forty. She 
spun round, indignation puffing from inside her. “He’s 
insufferable! How on earth did you come to attach yourself 
to such an appalling fellow? What does he know about 
William Shakespeare?” Germaine thrust out her bosom. 
“Your friend has proved himself thoroughly egotistical. 
Absolutely !” 

“You mustn’t rub it in too hard, my sweet. Tosca isn’t 
normal, admitted. Can’t expect a man in his condition to be 
normal.” 

“I hope I shan’t have to meet him again under any 
circumstances.” 

Brin clasped her tightly around the waist, slowing her 
down with the pressure of his hip. He whispered, “Take it 
easy, my lovely.” 

“Brinley, what are you doing? Leave me alone, please!” 

“Let’s go behind the bushes. G’mon, nobody’ll see us.” 

“Bushes? There aren’t any.” 

“We’ll drive out into the country.” 

“Leave me alone! This instant, I insist!” 

“Germaine,” he breathed at the side of her neck. 

“Brinley!” 

“My lush lovely . . . don’t you want anything, Germaine?” 

“Oh, oh, dear heaven.” 

"I'll show you the way of the gipsies. You’re interested 
in gipsies, remember? Let’s go out into the country. You’ll 
have the dewy grass beneath you, and I’ll have you beneath 
me.” 

She moved with the unseeing amble of a child communing 
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with itself, and the light freckles blushed off her face. Brin 
patrolled beside her, waiting for the thoughts to come out. 
He held her firmly around the waist, but she wasn’t with him. 
Brin felt generous towards her; it was nice to see modesty in a 
woman old enough, almost, to be his mother. But Germaine 
was a girl, really. In bed, definitely. Not a moron girl either. 
She was daring in her own particular way. Different from 
Lai Foam, sure, but Lai was exceptional in any case. 

“I have deceived you,” she began hesitantly. 

“Pardon?” he said, cuddling her breast. 

She tacked off again. “I’m not a very romantic person, am 
I, Brinley? No matter how I try, it’s difficult. I 
want to be romantic, truly. You’re extremely romantic, 
aren’t you ?” Germaine braced herself upright, pushing him 
away. “Brinley, the night you were drunk I forced my- 
self upon you. Please forgive me. It was the supreme 
decision of my life. There, now I have confessed.” She raised 
his hand to her lips. “Shall we go home for lunch, dear boy ?” 

Over and over he repeated to himself, Well, well, well, 
well, well! Then, by God, she fed me a good story that night. 
I lapped it up for the honest truth of Brin Guysend under the 
influence. She took it entirely upon herself to sample the 
physical life. I was chosen, elected, Guinea pig Guysend. 

“Axe you angry with me?” she enquired archly. 

“Eh? Yeah, I’m roaring like a clogged drain-pipe. First 
time I’ve ever been seduced.” He examined her buxom figure, 
the rounded pad of freckled shoulder flesh which thickened her 
neck, her in and out shape balanced nicely enough. But in a 
few years she’d either be corseted to death or like a sackful 
with a rope tied around the middle. Give her about five 
years. Brin remembered his own mother at forty-five. A 
sackful. The old man had bunions before that. Why worry, 
he thought, I’ll be back in Abbey Town next winter. At 
least we can enjoy ourselves, Germaine and me. 

Germaine’s fingers rubbed the bone behind his right ear, 
the tomboy glint was in her eyes.. She whistled a few pure 
bars of music, her head raised as if for kissing, only Brin knew 
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better. Or believed he did. Her lips came closer, whistling 
delicately. Then something marred the intimate incident. 
As their lips met, she trod heavily on his foot, and behind 
them, from the launch, Tosca blasted the whistle of a shep- 
herd controlling a dog working far out. Germaine blinked, 
outraged, her wide mouth stretched like a vindictive, 
spitting cat. “He’s disgusting, he’s a disgusting swine!” 

“Seductress,” Brin said, hoping to quieten her. Why 
couldn’t she ignore Tosca? Forget about him and his tup- 
penny a’penny bit of Shakespeare. They walked to the car in 
silence. 

“Where do you wish to go ?” she asked huffily. 

“Anywhere.” 

“Where, Brinley, where?” 

Tomorrow, he thought, I’ll be operating that bloody 
guillotine. Six days shalt thou labour; this was the seventh. 
“Let’s go out to Runnymede,” he said. 

“Very well. Will you drive?” 

“I can’t.” 

She whipped the car out into the roadway. “John will 
commence teaching you tomorrow. Meanwhile, you will 
have to trust me, dear boy, won’t you?” 

He stroked her hair as a matter of habit. “If you’re not 
careful, my lovely, I’ll be moving in with Tosca tonight,” he 
said, grinning to ease the tension. 

She drove carefully out to Staines, and a short distance 
beyond, near Hythe End. Here they stopped for lunch. It 
was three o’clock. 



“Shall we hire a rowing boat ?” he said. 

“Surely, Brinley. After all, Runnymede can’t be very 
interesting. But shall we hire one of those launches?” she 
said, pointing languidly at the steady up-and-down river 
traffic. 

“I’d prefer a rowing boat.” 

“You are romantic.” 

“Who’s denying it? Come on, seductress.” 

He rowed upstream for half a mile. Germaine sat in the 
stern, trailing her handkerchief in the slightly creosote- 
coloured water. She released the handkerchief when he tied 
up to a tree stump on the far side of the river. Helping her 
ashore caused some giggles; massed brambles fell almost to 
the water. 

They were on the edge of a barley field, where a game- 
keeper bid them remain on the path. He might have ordered 
them off the property, only Germaine, enquiring their exact 
whereabouts, gave him the full treatment of her mistress 
to servant manner. They passed a tumbledown cottage, 
rejected the riverside path as it became crowded with tall 
willow herb, discovered another path cutting inland, and 
followed it until they came to a copse. echoing with the hollow 
moans of wood-pigeons. Beyond the trees, open pasture, 
flatfish country dotted here and there with gravel pit 
mounds, and farther away an invisible zone which sent over 
intermittent buzzings from traffic on the road to Wraysbury. 

Brin took out his pocket knife — relic of their first tour 
out from Abbey Town. It had two blades and a tin opener. 
“Germaine, I’ll show you the kind of whistles I used to make 
when I was a kid,” he said. 
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She sank gracefully beneath a sycamore tree, watching him 
climb, warning him not to fall on top of her. Brin selected 
and cut a smooth six inch, knot free length of twig as thick 
as his little finger. He cut another in case his first attempt 
failed to work. Sitting beside her, he incised the bark clean 
through about two inches from one end. “First you wet it 
thoroughly,” he said. “Here, you wet this one.” 

“How can you ask me to put that in my mouth?” 

Holding the two-inch end, keeping it dry, he rolled the 
sappy twig over his tongue, pressing warm saliva into the 
bark. “Be a sport, love. It won’t poison you,” he said. 

Reluctandy she wetted the twig in her mouth, mumbling, 
“Ridiculous, quite ridiculous.” 

“Good girl,” he approved. “Afterwards I’ll show you how 
the gipsies get married. It isn’t painful at all.” 

She dropped her piece of sycamore twig. “I do wish we 
had gone home, Brinley.” 

“Tap it all round now, like this,” he said, showing her 
how to tap along the damp bark with the handle of his pocket 
knife. He gave her the knife and used a small stone for him- 
self. “Takes a bit of patience. Don’t rush it, girl.” He wetted 
and tapped his own again. “Now we slide the bark off. It 
should come off. See, watch, give it a teeny-weeny twist, not 
too hard or you’ll fracture the bark. Wait a moment, let me 
finish mine first,” he said. 

Germaine became interested. Brin slipped the bark off, 
pushed it on again, nicked a small vee about an inch and a 
half from the mouthpiece end. He sloped the far side of the 
vee, curved it like a shallow U. Germaine held the tube of 
bark. “Run a drop of spit inside it, keep it moist,” he said. 
Then he hollowed out the timber down through the pith, 
explaining, “You might call this the sound-box,” realising it 
himself for the first time. “If you use a thicker piece of 
timber you can put a pea in the sound-box. Make a genuine 
warbling whistle. See, my love?” 

“Hm, how clever,” she murmured. 

From the steep shoulder of the sound-box cavity, Brin 
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sliced off a chamfer to the mouthpiece; he spat on the 
timber, lined the hole in the bark with the sound-box and 
pushed it on. “Now, whistle you bugger,” he muttered 
intensely. 

“Brinley!” she protested. 

It worked. A nice, clean, Lucky Bag penny whistle sound. 
“Try it,” he demanded. 

“Dear boy, you’re a genius!” 

“Ah? Sometimes they don’t work...” He looked up 
into the summer swollen sycamore. “By God, I haven’t 
cut out a whistle for ten or twelve years.” *■ 

Germaine blew little peeps from the whistle. “Tell me 
about your boyhood, won’t you, darling?” she said. 

“We used to experiment with all the trees. Willow’s best. 
You can make ’em easy from a piece of willow. Sycamore 
whistles last longest, I think. Can’t remember rightly. 
One time Tosca fell out of a tree like this. Cut his head open. 
Knocked himself out cold. First cigarette he ever tasted. 
That’s what did the damage. Mrs. Llawarty fainted, 
thought he was dead. My eldest sister washed the blood 
away. She attended St. John’s Ambulance classes when she 
was a kid. It was a big sycamore tree. Hard climb. We 
used to climb for the highest. Tosca could climb trees in 
those days, long, long before he caught TB. His initials were 
carved higher than mine. I bet they’re still there. Scars any- 
how. He was lighter than me though. Shakes your nerves 
when a branch bends and you’re wondering if it’ll stop 
bending or snap.” 

Geimaine hugged him impulsively, stroked his spiky hair, 
encouraging him to tell her more. Brin put the whistle in 
his pocket. “I’m not concerned with those days. They’re 
dead and past,” he said. “Give me your left wrist, we’ll 
have a Romany wedding.” 

She pretended not to panic. He promised she wouldn’t 
feel anything. He wouldn’t hurt her. No pain at all. But 
she cried out as the knife scratched a tiny trickle of blood. 
Brin slit open a small wrist scar left by a minor injury in 

10 — TL 
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Abbey Town steelworks. He rested his hand palm upward 
on his thigh, pressed her wrist across his own. He didn’t know 
the Romany words, so he spoke gibberish. It was a sad 
experience. He felt mulishly sad about having started the 
business. The gibberish made him fiigl miserable, driven in 
upon himself. Germaine was ecstatic, softly chanting the 
High Anglican marriage service. 

Then they smoked cigarettes and licked their wrists. 
“Don’t you agree true marriages are made in heaven?” 
she said, nagging at him, protesting at the let-down. 

“I suppose so.” 

“Well, why have you changed so swiftly ? A few' moments 
ago you were . . . you were beautiful ! Now you’ve become 
sullen, sullen.” 

He grinned appeasement. “Hey, take it easy, my love, 
take it easy.” 

“I simply don’t understand!” 

“Neither do I. Why are you irritable?” 

“I’m not irritable!” 

Gratefully he saw a far-off glitter of sheet lightning. 
Thunder rumbled behind it. “Come on, we’d better make 
for the boat,” he said. 

“Damned nuisance,” she grumbled. 

Completely unprotected on the river, Brin wrenching 
furiously to reach the boat-house before the storm, they 
failed to make it by two hundred yards. Thunder rain stood 
up on end from the pocked water, filled the atmosphere as 
if churned out from a gigantic machine. The river bank 
emptied of children and lounging sun bathers. Covered 
launches swept past the rowing boat, their occupants 
smugly sheltered, peering out at them, coolly indifferent 
or mockingly indifferent, the way people test their sense of 
humour on plebeian clowns. We’re a laughing stock, he 
thought. As if it matters. Slacken off, take it easy. Things 
can’t get worse. Look around. Enjoy the Thames scenery. 
You’ll be pedalling that crazy guillotine tomorrow morning. 
“It’s not too bad,” he shouted. “This summer rain won’t 
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cripple us. We won’t catch colds or anything. Plenty of 
swans around here. Baby swans over there. I wouldn’t mind 
being a swan for a couple of seasons. Maybe it’s not so nice 
during the winter, otherwise they’re all right.” 

Germaine’s bushy hair surrounded her plump face in 
plastered swathes. She flung a gay victory sign at a passing 
launch. Good girl, Brin thought. Atta-girl Miss Blight. 
Don’t let those jamrag brained Sunday afternoon sailors 
get you down. They’re playing at it. Bloody morons, sailing 
up and down the Thames, dressed in their pot bellied khaki 
shorts and striped ganzies. Silly born bastards. They had 
to have their week-end fun and freedom. They were about 
as free as eggs with the lion stamped on the shells#. Omelette 
heads. 

Germaine sprawled in the stern, her wide thin lips curved 
back from her teeth. Her eyes were closed, and the rain 
swamped her summer frock. 

“What’s the matter?” he said. 

“Why, nothing, dear boy. This is gorgeous.” 

“You look gorgeous,” he muttered, deflated by the way 
she’d abandoned herself. 

“I can feel the rain cleansing every fibre of my being.” 

Brin spat coarsely over the side of the boat. “You shouldn’t 
live such a dirty life,” he said. 

“I was born under the sign of Aquarius,” she exclaimed 
heedlessly. “Water is my elemental affinity!” 

The slashing rain poured down the back of his neck, 
his trousers were stuck to his legs. Carry on, my lovely, he 
thought, by the time we get home you’ll be a big fat mer- 
maid. 

With a rare voluptuous languor she elbowed herself 
into a sitting position, eyes still shut, her hair plastered 
to her cheeks. She raised her arms to the sky. “Pour, pour, 
pour!” 

“Good girl,” he said respectfully. 

He oared the boat into the landing stage, helped her out, 
paid the attendant, and hurried her across to the car. 
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“Right, the sooner we get home the better. We certainly 
had a drenching that time. Not too fast, Germaine, just drive 
steadily.* * 

The thunder lulled, rolled away inland across the dodman 
county of Berkshire, and the rain fell ordinary, sending 
thousands of day trippers back to the city. So Germaine had 
to drive steadily to fit into the heavy traffic. The rain con- 
tinued until early evening. 

Brin tired of the Sunday newspapers. Germaine was 
writing letters in her father’s study. He decided to try his 
hand at repairing the gramophone, but it wasn’t in the 
kitchen. Somehow the cook had taken it away, probably 
in a tradesman’s Van. She had lots of married sisters living 
in North London. Brin examined the kitchen, tightened a 
dripping tap with all his strength, fully aware that the cook 
would have to call on John’s help the following morning. 
Then he saw the neat hand microphone beside an old- 
fashioned radio on the wall shelf. He plugged in and held 
it close to his mouth. “Calling Tosca. Calling Tosca Llaw- 
arty. Mayday, Mayday! Galling Tosca Llawarty. Come in, 
Tosca.” He nonchalantly jigged the microphone up and 
down like a dance band announcer. He grinned. “Well 
done, Tosca. We’ll take your report on Paddy O’Leary 
now.” He paused, staring glassily at nothing. “Gallstones !” 
Brin paced the kitchen. “Calling all cars! Calling all cars!” 
Suddenly he quit, muttering, “For God’s sake give him 
something to ease the pain.” 

Crossing the flagged courtyard behind the kitchen, he 
imag ined Tosca laying on his bunk, reading Tragedies and 
Poem . He had to learn that stuff, as if there wasn’t enough 
tragedy all over the world. As if it would do his chest any 
good. 

He halted outside the greenhouse, tried the door; it was 
locked. Brin searched without success for the pipeline 
r unning to the pond. He counted paces across the lawn, 
through the trees to the water. Sixty-eight yards. At this 
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moment he forgot about Captain Blight’s sixty-eight yards 
of pipeline. Where was Germaine’s loudspeaker? He raced 
back to the kitchen, plugged in the microphone and switched 
on the radio. Lovely. The old Palm Court Orchestra. The 
old Sunday stalwarts. Again he walked through the trees 
towards the dew-pond. Now, take your time, he said to 
himself. Follow the Palm Court. Track it down. He found the 
loudspeaker close to the ground inside a hollow tree: it was 
protected by a stout, grille fronted wooden box. Brin lifted 
it out and began coiling the lead back to the kitchen. A 
theologian with a sleepy voice discussed Hosea the prophet 
as he gathered up cable from around the border of the lawn. 

Now he had all the equipment: microphone, speaker and a 
shoulder-load of coiled cable. He switched off the radio and 
crept around the stone buttressed wall of the house to 
Captain Blight’s study, and perched the speaker on the win- 
dow sill. Back in the kitchen, he sat down, holding the micro- 
phone in his hand. Now what? Start off with a song? Or 
maybe a monologue? Aye, a monologue. Which one? 
The Green Eye of the Little Yellow God , or Dangerous Dan 
McGrew? Dangerous Dan. Always popular in Abbey Town's 
Workman’s and Social Club. They called for it every time 
he went into the concert room. Abbey wasn’t too bad during 
the cold months. Rain, fog, the Guysend girls dolling up 
on Saturday nights. Squabbling like cats till Sunday tea- 
time. Doll up again after tea. Snap out of it, Brinley-boy. 
Dangerous Dan McGrew — give it the works. 

Swaggering bent kneed around the kitchen, threatening 
through the microphone, he’d reached the point of show- 
down with the villain who stole the lady known as Lou, 
when he saw Germaine in the doorway, standing there with 
one hand plucking her necklace, coolly appraising, a well 
bred, freckle faced patroness of the arts. His ravings under- 
went a palsied spasm, but he ended the monologue the way 
they liked it in Abbey Town, dramatically stone-eyed, 
sonorous as Valentine Dyall. 

“Bravo,” she said, clapping her small hands. “Bravo, 
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my dear. Ingenious, delightfully ingenious. Kindly replace 
the loudspeaker now that you have finished.” She turned 
away, her rump wobbling imperturbably. 

Brin waited, frowning, scratched his head, thoughtlessly 
flexed his right hand, heard the knuckle bones click softly. 
Hardly damaged; the buffalo dent ran back from the 
knuckles. He pondered some minutes before suddenly 
snatching up the microphone again. “Attention please! 
Your attention please ! We are receiving reports of an escaped 
buffalo, last seen in the vicinity of Barnes Common. Experts 
say the animal has been travelling by night, presumably 
across country from Woburn Park in Bedford. That is, Bed- 
ford, Hert-ford, Wat-ford. . . .” Gripping the mike in both 
hands, he slumped over the kitchen table, grimacing himself 
into seriousness. “How the buffalo made its way across 
central London remains a mystery. We have in the studio 
a man who has devoted many years to studying the North 
American buffalo in its natural habitat. Mr. Paddy 
O’Leary!” Brin screwed up one eye to coax out the Irish 
brogue. “Regarding this wand’ring animule — excuse me 
while I takes a short one off the top o’ me bottle of jack. 
This animule is heading for Chiswick. Take me word for it, 
Chiswick. There’s the truth if the gentle Virgin strikes me 
dead. For it’s makin’ for Chiswick for dyin’ itself. Chizz-ick. 
Chizz-ick, that’s the buJf’lo graveyard.” Brin belched 
sorrowfully. “Be Jesus, it’s enough to drive any man to jack. 
The poor creaturs have this graveyard. Same as elephants. 
Elephants is common knowledge.” Brin belched again. “If 
ye see this buff’lo, doff yer hat to him. He’s dyin’. He’s 
dyin’ like an elephant! Poor creatur. He’ll keep movin’ by 
night, slow an’ sure in his own way, till he comes to the 
graveyard. Respect the dyin’ that’s what I say!” Then Brin 
shouted, “Respect the dying, for Chrissake!” 

Germaine sailed into the kitchen, indignant, hands 
clasped righteously beneath her bosom. Brin returned to his 
news-reader’s voice; “And now listen to another kind of 
expert. Miss Germaine Blight, she’s an expert in seducing 
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drunken travellers.” He offered her the microphone: “Miss 
Blight.” 

“Brinley, how dare you! This is intolerable. If you persist 
in this vulgar nonsense I shall have to ask you to leave my 
house.” 

“Come off it, ducks. Take a look at your wrist.” He held 
up his own. “See! The blood is mixed, yours and mine!” 

She stamped her foot. “A silly romantic incident!” Her 
small fist rose and fell with her stamping foot. “Enough, 
enough, enough! I don’t wish to hear any more!” 

“Me neither. I’m a bit sick of listening to myself.” 

“Haven’t you any conscience? Any sense of responsi- 
bility ?” Germaine heaved great breaths. “Cook will be here 
presently. She mustn’t find us brawling. You are*my guest, 
Brinley; there are certain obligations.” 

He disconnected the microphone, put it on the shelf 
beside the radio. “Guest, I’m your guest with certain 
obligations,” he muttered. “Fair enough, Miss Blight, 
fair enough.” 

She subsided with dignity. “My dear boy, our arrange- 
ment doesn’t require this silly formality. Do be sensible.” 

“Under our arrangement I’m a bloody monkey on a stick 
with no rights of my own. I’m just useful after dark, or for a 
sly smooching session when the servants aren’t around.” 

“Oh, my dear, how can you say that.” She patted him 
condescendingly. “Come, I’Jl heip you replace the loud- 
speaker.” 

“There’s no life around here. No music, no dancing. It’s 
dull, nothing exciting happens. I’m going out for a drink. 
See you later.” 

“The loudspeaker!” 

“I’ll take it back tomorrow morning. I’ll be clocking in 
in the factory while you’re having breakfast.” 

Alone in a public bar, he thought, I’m practically in the 
same circumstances as Paddy O’Leary. He carried his pint 
into the saloon bar. Paddy O’Leary had no pleasure from 
beer. I’m the same. I’m better tailored than Paddy though. 
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I won’t drink jack either. I’m not that far gone. He finished 
his drink, intending to start out on a pub crawl. The chauf- 
feur met him at the door. His off-duty Cockney had a genuine 
give and take friendliness. “Hullo me old son. Buzzing off 
already?” 

“This place is dead,” Brin said. 

“Have another before you go.” 

Brin climbed on one of the tall counter stools. “You’ll 
be teaching me to drive the car next week, brother. It’s her 
decision, not mine.” 

John pulled a face. “After my job, mate? You’ve lined 
up a better job than a million blokes with education. Takes 
nerve to do what you’ve done. Where you from, by the way ?” 

“Cadwallader.” 

“Aaah,” John said. 

“What?” 

“Nothing, nothing. After learning to drive you’ll be able 
to take Miss Blight out on Sundays, won’t you? She’s a 
terror behind the wheel, mate. Should’a seen the car she 
bashed up last November. Beautiful car that was. Miss 
Blight can’t see danger when it’s staring her in the face.” 

“Let’s have another pint,” Brin said. 

“Last one for me. I got bus driver’s stomach.” 

“Have a gin then?” 

“Worst thing in the world. I’ll have a Guinness.” 

The saloon bar became lively for the last half hour. A 
customer with winkle picker shoes and a string tie, sang 
Mac the Knife , John sang All Of You , and Brin recited The 
Green Eye of the Little Yellow God. John introduced him as, 
“Our young friend from Cadwallader, where the men are 
men and the women know their marbles.” He’d had five 
Guinnesses to ease his bus driver’s stomach. 

Later, outside the pub, indulgently pumping his arm, the 
chauffeur vowed he meant to watch out for Miss Blight’s 
interests. “You’re one of us, boy. I sympathise with you see, 

I trust you, not like some of these ing gets who’d take 

advantage of her good nature.” 
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‘“Thanks,” Brin said. “See you in the morning.” 

“I’d take you home for a bite of supper, only it’s the 
missus. Her and me don’t see eye to eye.” 

“That’s how it goes, John.” 

“Don’t ever get married, mate, don’t ever.” 

“See you in the morning,” Brin said again. 

It was a fresh summer night, the near half of the Thames 
riding dimly in a layer of moonlight. Even if you listened 
carefully there wasn’t much to hear; hardly a swish from the 
water hitting the piles below Barnes Bridge. He walked 
slowly towards Mortlake; all the way along there were lovers 
propped against the walls or spreadeaglcd just off the tow- 
path. If Germaine was here she’d cock her nose* up. She 
didn’t know much. She enjoyed being daring occasionally, 
but she liked having her own way too. Give her a machine 
that wouldn’t answer back and she’d be happy. Perhaps 
she’d start whistling again. I’ve knocked the whistling out 
of her system. Unintentionally. She seduced me. 

He remembered the factory, the stink of paraffin and 
burning oil. As bad as the rottenest job in Abbey Town steel- 
works. Brin flung out his right arm, addressing the river: 
“Consider the lilies, how they grow; they toil not, they spin 
not . . .” 

Someone said, “Turn it up, mat''!” 

“Carry on, comrade,” he answered. 

He turned back at Mortlake Brewery. The courting 
couples were fewer, drifting away, hugging one another as 
they walked. Passing Barnes Pond he saw a few more tied 
up on the grass. It was here he got the impression he was 
missing something, so he jog-trotted all the way to the 
big house, arriving sober but with the edge of his loneliness 
sharpened to mild desperation. He found Germaine brushing 
her hair. “. . . twenty-two, twenty-three, twenty-four and 
one-for-luck !” she said triumphantly. “Hullo, dear, are 
you in a better humour now?” 

“I’m all right. John and I had a few drinks together. He’s 
a decent stick.” 
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“Surely. However, please don’t become too familiar with 
John, will you ?” 

“I get it. Familiarity breeds contempt.” 

“Precisely.” 

“Okay, let’s go to bed.” 

“Aren’t you a virile brute,” she said, giggling, watching 
his face in the dressing table mirror. 

“I've learnt what it’s for, Germaine, if that’s what you 
mean.” 

She unscrewed her earrings and began filing her nails. 
“Wait for me, dearest. I shan’t be long.” 

“Now,” he said, taking the file away from her. 

“Brinley!” 

He slid his hand down between her breasts. “Come on, 
gyppo.” 

She pulled away like a schoolgirl on the run, playful, 
tempting him to chase after her. “You’re terrible,” she 
panted. 

“I bet you say that to all the boys.” 

“Idiot!” she called, running fast out of the room. 

Brin strolled after her. I don’t understand this caper, he 
thought. She wants it and she doesn’t want it. Germaine 
flew past his bedroom, down the stairs to a three-quarter 
landing, where she waited, laughing up at him, her arms 
outflung against the wall. He leaned on the banister. 

She cried, “Brinley, down here !” 

“Howdo,” he said quietly. 

“Sometimes you frighten me.” 

“You’re past that now, Germaine.” 

“Ami, truly?” 

“Truly.” 

She came up to him, pulling herself along the banister. 
“Brinley, what are we going to do ? Does this arrangement 
make you happy?” 

“What’s on your mind, my lovely ?” 

“I feel our relationship is . . . it’s transient.” 

He lunged quickly, grabbing her nightdress. “Germaine, 
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w6 were married this afternoon, gipsy fashion. For the time 
being it’s the best I can offer you. Now, my beauty, the nights 
are short and the days are long.” She laughed defiance as he 
pushed her towards his bedroom, but he squeezed her around 
the waist until her blue eyes fluttered real physical fear. 

“True marriages are made in heaven,” she appealed 
faintly, willing to please him. 

“No, they’re made in fields, ditches, lanes, back alleys, 
boudoirs, bedsitters and palaces.” She drew the curtains 
and sat down on the bed while he undressed. “They’re made 
anywhere because truth is everywhere. We make the truth 
all the time. People, we make the truth.” 

“Marriage is sacred,” she said. 

“So is bread, and trees and water, and the bloody lung 
which turned putrid inside Tosca Llawarty’s chest. For 
Christ’s sake, Germaine, stop arguing. This isn’t the time to 
argue.” 

She wrung her small white hands. “Only say that you love 
me, Brinley.” 

“I love you. I’ve never denied it.” Deliberately, boast- 
fully, he stretched his husky body. Germaine lowered her 
eyes. “Haven’t you seen a man in the buff before?” he said. 

“Never.” 

Brin scratched his head. This was like starting all over 
again. Ah well, once more, gentlv does it once more. He 
tugged the bedsheets over himself. 

She switched out the light and left the room, saying, 
“I’ve forgotten something, dear.” 

“Where are you going, Germaine?” 

“I’ve forgotten something.” 

Brin waited a few minutes before investigating what it 
was she’d forgotten. Germaine faced her open window, 
exercising, touching her toes, flinging herself up and down 
with a kind of spiteful juvenile vehemence, face flushed, 
sandy hair fuzzed around her head. She gasped, “Almost 
finished, Brinley,” and flung herself on the floor rug, where 
she commenced doing press-ups. “One-ah, two-ah, three-ah 
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. . .” She did a dozen and sprang to her feet. “That’s that!” 

“Right, love, you’re happy now. Anything else? It’s almost 
one o’clock in the morning.” 

Germaine walked jauntily beside him back to his bedroom. 
As he climbed into bed, she hit him with a pillow. A couple 
of minutes later she insisted on leaving the bed to blow her 
nose. “Did you catch a cold in that boat this afternoon?” he 
asked. 

“Oh no, dear boy.” She opened the window curtains. 

Brin went over to her, caught the elastic waistband of her 
nightdress and pulled her towards him “Germaine, my lovely, 
we aren’t getting anywhere. This is the only way.” She 
shivered uncontrollably. “Relax, you must relax,” he said. 

Her chattering teeth stammered the words, “I try so 
hard, terribly hard.” 

“Good girl.” 

“You have a splendid physique,” she stuttered bravely. 

“You’re wonderful too.” 

“I’m rather overweight,” she giggled. 

“In the right places.” 

“You make me feel like a gipsy.” 

“Sure, that’s the idea.” She wanted to talk about gipsies. 
Brin carried her over to the bed. “Relax,” he said. 

“I can’t, darling, truly.” 

He heard a downstairs clock striking three shortly before 
he fell asleep. Germaine lay awake, relaxed, fondling him. 
She lay blissfully awake until the summer dawn shifted greyly 
outside the window. Then she placed her wide, thin lips 
against his shoulder and fell asleep. 
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The guillotine clanged down. Marvellous job, he thought. 
Fascinating. Really fascinating, Like counting bubbles in a 
glass of pop. Clang. Like — Clang — like wearing the same pair 
of socks for 365 days. The Cockney foreman came up to him, 
flecks of white at the corners of his mouth. “All right, friend? 
Something 1 want to ask you. How long you been^with us 
now ?” 

“About a month.” 

“Look here, Brin, complaints are coming from the office 
about this time you’re losing. Any chance of improvement ? 
I know they’re hitting you for tax, same applies to any single 
man, but it stands to reason we have to maintain production.” 

“I made time and a half on the bonus target last week,” 
Brin said. 

“Doesn’t signify anything, my friend. The last operator 
on this machine made double time on the target. He made it 
every week.” 

“What happened to him ?” 

“Nothing happened to him. He packed in for some private 
reason, I suppose. Well, what about it?” 

“It’s a hell of a dull job.” 

The foreman rounded his lips with his tongue. “There ain’t 
such a thing as a good job; some are better than others, 
that’s my philosophy. Can I tell them up in the office you’ll 
keep better time?” 

“Put me on something else,” suggested Brin. 

“Put you on what else? I can’t take men off the presses, 
the milling machines are full, lathes full, you ain’t a tool- 
maker. Want to try the black section? You’re welcome. It’s 
better paid than this, but you’ve seen the state they get into.” 

*57 
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“I think I'll look around next week-end. They say a change 
is as good as a rest. Have a fag?” 

The foreman put another stomach tablet in his mouth and 
lit the cigarette. “Try the black section, Brin. They’re not 
so fussy about time-keeping down the*e.” 

“I’ll look around for a change next week-end,” he said. 

“Anything in mind?” 

“Aye, maintenance job. I like variety.” 

“Outside or inside?” 

“I'm not fussy.” 

The foreman glanced over his shoulder; he muttered 
hastily through tobacco smoke, his teeth glistening alkaline 
foam. “Had any experience with electric motors?” Brin 
nodded. “Water pumps?” Brin nodded again. “Gan you 
swim?” 

“Pretty fair,” he said. 

“That’ll do. Tell you about it in the canteen later on. 
Keep it under your hat.” 

At one o’clock Brin queued for his 1 /6d« dinner and 8d. 
sweet. The girl in front of him had mauve lipstick and the 
black, beady eyes of a sagacious jackdaw. Attractive eyes in 
a glinty way. “What’s on the menu?” he asked her. 

“He kin talk!” she gabbled to the girl shuffling behind. 
“Mister lord awmighty’s got a tongue in his bleedin’ head. 
Where’s yer chaffer?” 

“Wrap up. I told you he’s a mate of mine,” Brin said. 

Her brow lowered. “Ask him to wait for me tonight. I 
could do with a lift home.” 

“That isn’t the sort of lift you want,” he teased, poking 
her with his grimy forefinger.” 

They were at the serving hatch. “Beef or pie, apple tart or 
tapioca?” demanded the canteen woman. 

“Pie,” said the girl with the beady eyes. “And apple tart 
if it isn’t too crusty.” 

“Same for me,” Brin said. He noticed the foreman sitting 
at the far end of the room, empty chairs each side of him. 
There were always plenty of chairs because the black section 
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from the welding and forging shop came to lunch an hour 
earlier. They worked three eight-hour shifts in the black 
section. Brin gently kneed the girl’s buttock as they left 
the counter. 

“Cheeky bastard,” she challenged him. 

He winked at her. “Watch it, ducks. Your mouth’s in the 
wrong place.” 

“Aw, get stuffed.” 

“It’s made a mess of you,” he said cheerfully. 

The foreman spun a pencil at the ends of his long fingers. 
He hadn’t eaten a dinner, just two helpings of tapioca 
pudding. “I’m expected up in the office,” he said, “so I’ll 
make it short and to the point.” He paused reflectively while 
unwrapping a packet of stomach tablets. “If I was twenty-one 
instead of fifty-one, I’d be starting a business of my own, but 
that’s wishful thinking. Listen to this proposition.” 

Brin listened. When the foreman stood up, he said, “I’ll 
take it.” 

“As I’ve mentioned, I believe you’re intelligent enough to 
make a case for yourself with the right people. You won’t see 
many factory workers there at two an’ a tanner a time. Get 
me?” 

“Sure. Thanks for putting me on to it.” 

Licking his lips, the foreman held Brin’s arm. “You can rely 
on Paul. He’s a smart fella, even though I say it myself.” 

“He must be all right if he’s your brother,” Brin said. 

As he moved off the foreman gave him a sharp, short 
salute from the middle of his right eyebrow. 

Brin carried his empty plates to the counter, moved along 
to the tea urn. He was thinking about the new prospect — 
swimming pool attendant. Not just any corporation pool. A 
privately owned pool, at half a crown a time. The beady eyed 
girl came towards him with her cup of tea. “Out of my way, 
drip,” she said. 

“Puss-puss-puss,” he said. 

She raised the cup. “You’ll have this over your chops in a 
minute.” 
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Brin watched her intently. “I’ll buy you another.” 

“Over my dead body,” she muttered, swaying to her table. 

He grinned, saying, “Wait a minute. I’ll ask my mate to 
pick you up at five o’clock outside the main gate. I shan’t 
be going home straight away, made Other arrangements.” 

She sauntered back to him, narrow eyed. “You trying to be 
funny ?” 

“Thought I’d do you a favour. Where do you live?” 

“Off Goldhawk Road.” She sipped her tea. “Haven’t I 
seen you once or twice in the Palais?” 

“I doubt it,” he said. “Let’s sit over there.” 

“I seen you before, somewhere outside the factory.” 

“You mean Hammersmith Palais? Go there often?” 

“Depends who’s playing.” 

“Ever heard of Paddy O’Leary’s band?” he said abruptly. 
“Paddy O’Leary’s Black-jacks, or Jack-Blacks, can’t remem- 
ber which. 1 heard liim in Streatham last summer.” 

“Is he trad or modern ?” 

“Trad, by God, way down trad.” Rubbing his head, Brin 
went on, “Paddy O’Leary’s that much trad he’s been damn 
well trodden on, if you get my meaning.” 

The girl’s black eyes sparkled derisively. “Aw, brother, 
you’re corny.” 

“No, honestly. When you hear Paddy O’Leary' it’s like 
listening to death playing eenie-meenic-minie-mo on your 
ribs. You can’t stand it for very long.” He attempted to thin 
out his lips like Germaine’s, modulated her tone of voice; 
“Truly, indeed.” 

“Hey, you flipped out or somethin’?” she demanded 
shrewdly. 

“Glean,” he said. 

“Aw . . . that explains don’t it.” 

He sucked the flesh of his cheeks in between his teeth, blew 
fiercely, rumbling, “Crr-ay>!” The siren wailed, ending the 
lunch break. Brin glanced up at the electric wall clock, its 
minute hand plucking forward. “Wherever you go it’s 
always two o’clock,” he muttered. 
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The girl rose from her chair, tightened the oil stained 
pinafore around her waist. She had small flat breasts, and 
jutting hips below a long, slender trunk. 

“Worst time ever invented,” he said. “Two o’clock in the 
morning and two o’clock in the afternoon. At two o’clock 
in the morning, Paddy O’Leary hit rock bottom. They 
carried him away, the poor crocked Irishman.” 

The girl pressed her fists down in her pinafore pockets. 
“Coney Hatch, I s’pect,” she commented. “Wait for me 
outside the factory, hm?” 

“Yeah, sure.” 

Shordy after five o’clock he asked John to drive her home. 
John said, “Miss Blight better not hear about this.” 

Brin caught a bus out to Chiswick. Tosca hadn’t arrived 
from Michael Ariel’s office. Nesta Ariel and the orphans 
were having tea. 

“Where were you last week-end?” she enquired, cour- 
teously stern. “We had a splendid cruise — didn’t we, 
fellows?” The orphans answered altogether, shouting each 
other down. 

“Glad to hear the engine’s in good working order,” he 
said. He went up on deck to wait for Tosca. Presendy the 
boys joined him up in the prow of the launch. When Tosca 
came aboard, he saw them seated attentively around Brin, 
like the Boyhood of Raleigh painting. To complete the 
illusion, down in the cabin Miss Ariel sang Fishermen of 
England. She sang contralto, flat a quarter tone, phrasing 
peculiar, liturgical pauses between the lines. He said, 
“What’s the news, Brinley-boy ?” 

“Did you find a house for Melvyrf Sinai and his wife?” 
asked Brin. 

Tosca gave the boys money for ice cream and waited until 
they were off the launch. “Ariel is helping them raise the 
mortgage. No trouble at all.” 

“Sit down, you look bloody awful,” Brin said. Tosca 
remained on ltis feet, standing lop-sided, facing the sun. 
“Sorry I couldn’t make it last Saturday. Germaine was ill, 
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stomach trouble. She’s okay now. Listen, man, I’ve fixed 
up for a job in a private swimming pool.” He explained how 
it came about. 

“You’re on a good thing,” commented Tosca apathetically. 

“You sound chuffed as hell.” 

“I feel I’m wasting time.” 

“Aye, this isn’t the kind of tour we expected. We’re split- 
ting up worse than ever. You look sickish too, thin as a 
bloody rake.” 

Tosca grunted. 

“I could do with a feed,” Brin said, “and if you’re not 
losing weight I’ll eat that bloody lifebelt.” 

Tosca grunted again. He clambered slowly down to the 
cabin. Miss Ariel scolded Brin for walking out when the boys 
were having their meal, then she halved Tosca’s cooked 
dinner and added two extra plates of bread, cold ham, cheese 
and pickled onions. She left them after brewing their coffee, 
warning Tosca to be sure the boys were aboard by nine 
o’clock. “As for yourself,” she said forcefully, “either rest for 
a few weeks or allow me to call in Michael’s doctor. Make up 
your mind about it, soon !” 

Brin concentrated on slicing a pickled onion. Miss Ariel’s 
footsteps had died away. Tosca munched stolidly, his veined 
forearms resting on the edge of the table. Suddenly he 
chuckled. “Any virgin over fifty is bound to be fussy.” 

“That’s life,” agreed Brin. He dreaded hearing any more 
from him, but it hung senselessly between them, like a bad 
dream, a senseless sensation. Feelings without words. 

“Ready for coffee ?” asked Tosca. 

“Ready when you are. I’ll pour it.” 

“She makes a perfect cuppa coffee, old Nesta.” 

Brin poured out, lit a cigarette; maybe there wasn’t any- 
thing else. Damn these emotional tricks, he thought. I’m 
worse than my mother playing a hand of whist. She reckoned 
it was psychic. Dear old lady. God save us. 

Tosca blew softly on his coffee, his eyes screwed up. But 
he replaced the cup on the saucer. “Michael Ariel’s theory . . . 
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adjustment, it’s stuck in his head, this ing social adjust- 

ment business.” Tosca pushed his cup away. “I’ve been 
groggy for the last few days,” he muttered. 

“So?” shouted Brin. “You heard what Miss Ariel said. 
Get into bed and stay there until you feel better. Gome over 
to Germaine’s house, it’s quiet, the grub is excellent. 
Tosca-boy, be sensible. You can’t afford to lose weight.” 

“I want to keep going. I have to keep going.” 

“Don’t be foolish, man. Keep going for what?” 

Contradicting himself, Tosca slouched over to the bunk, 
laid out flat on top of the counterpane, his bony fingers 
plaited upon his chest. “I’ve had enough, Brin. If I don’t 

keep going it’ll be hospital. that! the sanatorium ! 

it!” 

Brin stamped angrily across the cabin. “For Chrissake 
why not hospital? They’ll put you right, won’t they? You’re 
not going to get specialist treatment on this boat or anywhere 
else except hospital. What you trying to do, beat this thing 
on your own ?” Clenching his mouth, Tosca lay perfectly still. 
“Where’s she gone, Miss Ariel? I’ll tell her to fetch that 
bloody doctor.” 

“She’s gone home, they live at the back of Ariel’s office.” 
Tosca carefully sunk his chin against his throat. “Of all the 
bastard luck. You’d better call him in.” 

“Will you be all right till I come back?” 

Tosca grinned, knotting up his mouth and eyes so that 
only the small hooked nose stayed true to the normal cast of 
his face. “I’ll be here,” he said. 

To make running easier, Brin left his jacket on the deck. 
He rode part of the way on a bus, then ran about half a mile 
to Ariel’s house. The orphan boys were leaving as he 
pounded up the road. Brin realised he was very fit; the half- 
mile scarcely troubled his legs. Now at the end of it he 
breathed easily. Nesta Ariel had come to say goodnight to the 
boys. “That doctor,” Brin said. “Will you phone him, 
please ? Tosca is in pain.” 

She briskly ushered the boys indoors again. “Someone 
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must stay aboard with him until he can be moved. Yourself, 
or me ? The laddies can sleep here.” 

“I’ll stay with him,” he said. 

“Can you nurse a sick man? A tuberculosis patient?” 

“I’ll do my best.” 

“Hardly good enough. I shall sleep on the launch. Go back 
to him until I bring the doctor.” 

He managed to get a taxi for the return journey; still, he 
ran the few hundred yards along the towpath. Tosca hadn’t 
moved. “He’s coming,” Brin said. “Anything I can do for 
you meanwhile?” 

Tosca’s voice seemed to come from far off, high and 
whispery like something mechanical straining to make 
language. “Bad pull this time. I’m all hot inside. My bastard 
feet are cold.” 

Brin carried him over to another bunk, turned back the 
bedclothes, carried him back again. “Let’s get you under 
cover before the doctor arrives, then I’ll find something to 
warm your feet.” He laid the bedclothes over him. “Now, 
what’s here to hold hot water.” Tosca’s lips puffed and 
collapsed as he breathed. His eyes were closed, mottled grey 
skin spreading outwards from around his mouth. While the 
kettle boiled Brin searched and found a large earthenware 
bottle. The stopper had no rubber washer, so he wound a 
strip of his handkerchief around the thread. As he placed it 
near the soles of Tosca’s feet, Miss Ariel and the doctor 
entered the cabin. 

Tosca opened his eyes. He looked ugly, fiendish. “I’m 
a morphine case, Doc. Let’s have it, straight away” he rasped, 
and there was a thin tail-end scream of torment in his voice. 

Brin and the hard faced, good hearted spinster waited up 
on the deck. She paced to and fro with her hands clasped 
behind her back. Brin watched the steps leading up from the 
cabin. Why, he thought savagely, why? Why in the name of 
God? He prayed for Tosca to lose his pain. That was the 
first thing. Get rid of the pain. The pain was killing him. 
Sheer murder. 
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The doctor was heavily built with the stalking gait of a 
countryman. He beckoned Miss Ariel into the cabin. A 
few moments later Michael Ariel came up the gang-plank. 
He sat with Brin, his moustache twitching continuously. 
Presently the doctor appeared, climbing sideways up the 
ladder. He ignored Brin. Miss Ariel caught his arm and led 
him to the handrail at the stem of the launch. “Tosca is 
sleeping now,” she said. 

“Are they taking him to hospital?” 

She mannishly clumped down her right shoe at a wide 
angle to the other. “Not yet. Perhaps Friday, perhaps the 
following day. The doctor will decide tomorrow" morning. 
There’s nothing you can do here. Are you on the phone?” 

Brin saw Michael Ariel and the doctor on the towpath. 
They were shaking hands. “I’d like to stay with Tosca,” he 
said. 

Miss Ariel turned sharply on her heel. “Give Michael your 
phone number and go home,” she said, and climbed down 
into the cabin. 

Michael Ariel had a stubborn look on his face. “Does 
Tosca’s father have any money?” 

“He’s only a checking clerk in Abbey steelworks,” replied 
Brin. 

“Write to him immediately. Explain the circumstances, 
tell him I’m sending his son to a private clinic. If he’s able 
to help financially, so much the better. Unless we act 
promptly, Tosca is likely to die. That shock you? It doesn’t 
shock me. Fortunately I have an excellent doctor; he knows 
what must be done. It’s going to be a long, hard struggle, 
but if Tosca has the spirit I think he has, he’ll pull through. 
Apparently you’re his closest friend — are you satisfied?” 

“Anything I can do ?” Brin said. 

“Very little. Presumably you don’t have any money?” 

“Just my wages. I can live on half the money I earn. Shall 
I bring it to you every Friday ?” 

“Let us remember that as a fixture possibility.” 
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Brin then gave him Germaine’s phone number and 
walked slowly along the towpath. He couldn’t think properly. 
This wasn’t another ordinary chill Tosca had. It wasn’t 
just another bout with sore tubes, coughing and spitting, 
and his usual don’t care a damn about anything attitude. 
He was suffering hard ruining pain, the kind of pain which 
made Paddy O’Leary cry out for the Holy Mary. To hell 
with Paddy O’Leary. To hell with that stupid, helpless 
Irishman. Tosca is different. He’s real as I am to myself. 

The Thames ran slow and swollen, flakes of bark and 
pieces of timber bobbing, straw and sodden grass stalks 
swilling and swirling into the bank. When he left the tow- 
path, Brin speeded his pace; he’d forgotten about that letter 
to Tosca’s father. 

Entering the drawing room, he grinned to himself; 
Germaine would have to supply pen, paper and envelope. 
She laid aside her novel. “My dear, Cook has gone to bed 
and I’m afraid your dinner is quite spoiled.” 

“Doesn’t matter. Tosca is ill and I have to let his father 
know. Do you mind if I use the study ?” 

She walked arm in arm with him, sympathising. While 
he made up the short letter, Germaine smoked one of her 
cigars. She spent a lot of time in front of her mirror these 
days, freshening her skin, which dried out quickly in sunny 
weather. Also her fingernails and toenails were painted a 
soft-toned red. Her hair had grown longer too, shoulder 
length, which showed the natural wave better. She per- 
formed her keep fit physical jerks harder than ever, scrup- 
ulously careful to perfume herself afterwards. There had been 
just one clean break-away from her old regime: hot baths. 
Delicious hot baths. 

She watched him now, rather proudly, proud of herself 
as well. She could unite with him in consummation. Immensely 
satisfying. It meant she had power, she could be gay and 
daring. Young! Relaxed in one of her father’s leather uphol- 
stered chairs, Germaine experienced a deep sense of power. 
She lazed in exquisite euphoria. His attachment to the 
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Llawarty fellow was a male thing. Let him have it, dear boy. 
He doesn’t have to wait for me now. Germaine’s body seemed 
to smile from right far back inside itself. She feared, hated 
him at first. He had that tremendous natural dignity, yet 
utterly devoid of pride. Quite astounding. Waiting for her, 
waiting, her hope rising and falling. I have been des- 
perate, she thought, truly desperate. The smile moved her 
clean-edged lips. Dear Brinley, one of nature’s gentle- 
men, for all his superficial coarseness. His wonderful dignity 
in the bath last . . . last Sunday morning! Consummation. 
He and I, me and him, we are consummated. The dearest 
dear one. 

Germaine thoughtlessly straddled her legs wicler; she 
flicked ash from her cigar. He looked truly beautiful at this 
moment, entirely masculine, his stiff brown hair, the cer- 
tainty of his character, here in her father’s study. Dearest 
dear, so grave faced, the beautifully grave core of his wild, 
careless spirit. 

“How do you spell argument? Is the letter *e’ left in or 
taken out?” he asked. 

“Use the word discussion,” she advised sweetly. 

“I want to use argument.” 

“In what context, Brinley ?” 

He read from his letter: “ ‘There shouldn’t be any 
argument as Mr. Ariel is willing to foot the bill at this 
private clinic.’ ” 

She wrote the word down for him on a slip of paper. 
“Don’t be long, dear boy. I’ll take your supper up to the 
bedroom. You must surely be weary.” She kissed his fore- 
head before leaving. 

Weary, he thought, hurriedly signing his name. Anybody 
can feel weary. There’s no pain attached to it. He put the 
letter in his wallet and went upstairs. 

Germaine’s soft legs pressing against his own made him 
appreciate the tightness of his calf muscles, the result of his 
run out to Ariel’s house. It’s nothing, he said to himself. If 
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I galloped from here to Abbey Town I wouldn’t need 
morphia to ease the pain. 

Her fingertips searched over his face. “You’re tense,” 
she complained affectionately. 

Brin doubled up the pillow beneath his head. “I’m all 
right, Germaine. I don’t feel sleepy.” 
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Nine days later, on a damp late August morning, Miss 
Ariel steered the launch a few hundred yards upstream. 
The ambulance backed close to the foot of the gangway. 
Tosca, shrunken faced, strange, his black hair sooty dull, was 
cairied from the cabin. Brin came behind the stretcher 
bearers with bis duffel bag. He put it at Tosca’s feet. “See 
you this afternoon,” he said. “Anything I can bring you?” 

Miss Ariel tossed her Eton cropped head, warning Brin 
to come away. He scowled at her, thinking, why shouldn’t 
I ride with Tosca? Who are you to stop me? You and these 
Brylcreem-headed bloody lackeys. 

Tosca raised his hand, palm outwards. He whispered, 
“Be seeing you, boy.” 

“This afternoon,” Brin repeated. 

Miss Ariel preceded him back into the cabin. Once she 
paused to glance sternly at him. It was midday by the time 
they tied up the launch at her original mooring. “Stay for 
lunch, I want to talk to you,” she said. 

“We haven’t much time, Miss Ariel. I have to arrange 
about borrowing the car; it’s a long way out to the clinic.” 

“Sixty-three miles. My brother was there for fifteen 
months. Are you particularly hungry?” 

“I’ll eat anything,” he said morosely. 

She made fritters, gawkily alert in her movements, 
scattering flour on the pastry-board, swishing the hot fat 
around in the frying pan. She remained by the cooker, a 
fish slice in one hand, a cigarette in the other. She served 
all the fritters on Brin’s plate and gave herself a tomato, a 
square of cheese and two slices of bread and butter. 

“He’s seriously ill, isn’t he ?” Brin said. 

169 
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Miss Ariel held up a knotty forefinger. “That’s what I want 
to talk to you about. We have reason to believe Tosca will 
not be allowed to receive visitors. His condition is critical — 
do you understand? — extremely critical. I want you to come 
with me to Michael’s office. We are expecting a call from the 
clinic at one-thirty.” 

“I’m driving out there, Miss Ariel. At least I’ll be standing 
by. Maybe someone can pass the word to him, just let him 
know I’m there.” 

“Be reasonable !” 

“1 am reasonable, the way I see it.” 

“Poor Tosca is far gone.” 

Brin said quickly, “Thanks for everything. Miss Ariel. 
I’ll be leaving now.” 

“Speak to Michael before you go to the clinic.” 

“Right.” 

Germaine made a haughty attempt to accompany him 
but he insisted he didn’t want anyone. She gave way then, 
coqucttishly, while John hid a frown and searched the 
shelves for L plates. Proudly self assured, Germaine returned 
to the house. John tied on the L plates. “I don’t object see, 
my old mate, only there’s a ton of weeds I got to clear from 
the garden. Lousy job, weeding.” 

“Nobody’s standing over you with a whip. Make the job 
last a long time,” Brin said. 

He drove to Chiswick, but he had to wait in Ariel’s 
outer office while the estate agent dealt with a client. Two 
o’clock: Brin cursed the idiotic bastard gabbling about his 
property. Property drives a man mad. Every Englishman 
in his castle, his damned strait-jacket. You have to inherit 
half a damn county not to be a madman. These piffling 
little bastards who pile up their pennies to buy houses, but 
he remembered the Jamaican diesel mechanic and his white 
toothed, hippy striding wife. Brin thought, for Christ’s sake, 
Ariel, come out from there. 

Michael Ariel indicated a chair. “My sister has told me 
of your intention. It’s quite futile, I assure you.” 
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“You’ve phoned the clinic?” he asked. 

“Yes, I have. Neither of us can see Tosca. We shall have to 
wait a few days. He’s on the danger list.” 

“If there’s any news I’ll call in on my way back,” Brin 
said. 

“You’re behaving quite foolishly.” 

“Maybe. So long, Mr. Ariel.” 

He found the white and blue fronted clinic perched on a 
Sussex hill. It was a neat square building with slab concrete 
balconies right around the four walls. There were beds on 
the balconies and a few walking patients loitering about the 
place. The lack of noise impressed him. He spoke to a 
smiling, beak-nosed receptionist, who invited him through a 
swing door into a waiting room. Quietness everywhere, and 
a red lettered notice hanging on the wall: NO SMOKING. 
Brin gazed down at Captain Blight’s everlasting brogue 
shoes. They hadn’t been cleaned since the old Captain 
wore them. Why is it I never polish my shoes ? he wondered. 
Tosca polished his regularly. Gave them the full sergeant- 
major service. This was Tosca’s third sanatorium. He ran 
home from the first, wearing his overcoat over his pyjamas. 
The second time they cut out his rotten lung. Cadwallader 
Royal Sanatorium, four years ago. 

A slim, blank-faced doctor pushed through the swing 
door. He touched the grey hair at his temples while reading 
Brin’s name off a slip of paper. “Mr. Guy send, why have you 
come here today?” 

“I promised him. We’ve been friends since we were kids. 
Two minutes, let me see him for two minutes.” 

“All right. But you are not to speak to him.” 

“Okay. Thanks,” Brin said. 

A male nurse tied a mask around his face, the doctor wore 
one also. Brin followed him into a small side ward; just a 
single blue enamelled bed and Tosca’s thin body stretched 
out beneath the sheets. His jaw hung slack and his face had 
the mottled grey texture of an old, old man. “Tosca,” Brin 
muttered instinctively. The doctor gripped his shoulder. 
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Brin saw the trained emptiness of his pupils above the mask. 
Tosca’s eyelids twitched but he didn’t open them. “Hullo 
there, Tosca,” he said quietly. 

The doctor immediately hustled him out of the ward and 
along a corridor, and the male nurse whipped off their 
masks expertly. 

The receptionist, elegant as a cocktail hostess, tip-tapped 
briskly from her glass office in the vestibule. She waited, her 
hands folded. The doctor gave Brin a cigarette. Neither 
spoke and the silence flowed at him like a threat. “We’ll 
keep you informed ...” began the doctor. 

“Is he in pain ?” Brin asked. 

“Mr. Llawarty is not in pain, literally speaking. We are 
looking into his medical history, naturally.” The recep- 
tionist smiled, untouchably banal. Once more reading from 
the slip of paper, the doctor said, “Mr. Guysend, yes, of 
course we have heard about you. Your best policy will be to 
keep in touch with Mr. Ariel.” 

“When can I see Tosca again ?” 

“We’ll let you know through Mr. Ariel.” 

“Tomorrow?” The doctor shook his head. “Right, I’ll 
wait,” Brin said. Somehow he felt insulted by this blank- 
faced man and the beaky receptionist. They weren’t doing 
anything to him, nothing they could do to him. But Tosca 
was in there. He deliberately ambled between them to 
squash his cigarette end in the ash-tray on her desk. The 
doctor smiled faintly. “I’ll wait,” Brin repeated. He walked 
towards the entrance. There was something else. Yes, it 
needed saying now. “If Tosca is going to die, I want to be 
with him.” 

The doctor inclined his head. “Of course, Mr. Guysend.” 

That’s it, Brin thought. He knows for sure. The recep- 
tionist was running the tip of her tongue over her upper 
teeth. She knows, she’s heard the rumour, but he knows 
everything. 

“Good afternoon,” the doctor said, turning away. 

Brin drove back to the big house in Barnes. Germaine 
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had gone up to the city. John was in the garden, poking at a 
heap of burning weeds, and the cook read a Western comic 
while resting her feet. He telephoned Michael Ariel first, 
then got through to the clinic receptionist. Her voice came 
over parrotty and senseless. Afterwards Brin helped the 
chauffeur until Germaine came home. 

Next morning, from the swimming pool, he called the 
clinic again. No change. They would keep him informed. A 
couple of hours later Brin left the pump-house, where he’d 
been filling grease-caps and checking on the chlorination 
supply plant. Germaine waved to him from across the pool. 
At the same time Paul, the baths manager, crooked 3 finger 
at him. Germaine looked Orientally voluptuous in a 
daffodil yellow costume, her thick hair bunched inside a 
yellow, petal edged bathing helmet. 

Paul came up to him. “Everything all right down below ? 
If we get a crowd like yesterday evening we’ll leave her 
running all night. Water’ll be clear by morning. You can 
knock her off then.” Brin raised his hand to Germaine. 
Paul went on, “I booked you in for yesterday, don’t let on 
to the boss or I’ll be out on my ear. Did you see your friend ? 
How is he?” 

“I think he’s dying,” Brin said, staring across at Ger- 
maine. She had climbed to the three metre spring-board, 
jaunty as ever. Usually she dived off the one metre board. 
He thought, I’d better find out if she can judge the timing 
from up there. “Excuse me a moment, Paul.” He sprinted 
down to the deep end. “Germaine!” She stopped bouncing 
on the board. “Be careful, you can wrench your back easily 
from that height.” 

She laughed excitedly, her mouth exaggerated by the 
tight fitting yellow helmet. “How considerate, Brinley, but 
quite unnecessary! Watch!” Up she bounced, toes pointed — 
he glanced away from her, tugging at his hair, and shrewd 
Paul watched with his hands in his pockets — three times on 
the board, then out, clasping her shins, yellow head tucked 
forward. Germaine snapped upright, painfully delayed, 
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entering the water with splashy bravado. Paul’s eyebrows 
jigged appreciatively. 

“Not bad,” acknowledged Brin. “Not bad at all, my 
love.” 

She blew spray at him, “Phooo!” 

“See you later,” he said. She moved off, expertly playing 
at porpoise. A rare one, he thought. One of those rare forty 
year old spinsters. Healthy as a bird. Plump as a pumpkin. 
She used to whistle like all the birds. Good for her. I’ll 
sneak a quick dip after hosing down the cubicles. Mustn’t 
offend old Paul; he’s on my side. Brin rounded the top end 
of the pool, crossed a stretch of turf scattered with small 
tables and deck chairs, winked at a few sun-bathing girls, 
and stopped short as John’s immaculate trouser leg and 
polished shoe jerked in his path. The chauffeur tipped back 
his cap. “Howdo, John. Won’t she let you swim?” 

“Swimming don’t bother me. This is a posh lay-out 
ain’t it! Cushy for you, Brinley-boy. You got a sun-tan like 
a Park Lane playboy.” 

Brin sat at the table. Up to a point Paul encouraged mixing 
with the customers, especially among the regular patrons. 
“Listen, John, would you mind not calling me Brinley-boy. 
Call me any bloody thing except that.” 

“Aw Gawd, your mate in the san ! We had a night out in 
Chiswick that time. Sorry, Brin, sorry. Won’t happen 
again. I’ll bear it in mind. How is he? How is old Tosca?” 

“I think he’s dying,” Brin muttered. “See you around, 
John.” 

He dawdled over hosing and mopping out the cubicles. 
Normally it was an early morning chore. He sprinkled a 
bucket of diluted disinfectant on duckboards, drains and 
in the lavatories. It was well past lunch-time and he 
felt dull-brained, stupefied by repressed anxiety. All he 
wanted was an hour’s decent behaviour from die public 
while he ate his lunch. Generally the half-cut heroes turned 
up late in the evening, tough guys, always in gangs of four 
or five. John dozed in his chair, he couldn’t see Germaine. 
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Perhaps she’d gone to her cubicle, or maybe she was in the 
restaurant, or sun-bathing around the far side of the building. 
Brin went to the ticket office. 

Paul and the young girl cashier were stacking coins from 
the cash drawer. “Where have you been?” he asked. “I 
sent a youngster to look for you about ten minutes ago. 
Gome in here, it’s a call from the clinic.” Paul picked up 
the receiver in his office. “Hold on, I’ll ring them up for 
you.” 

“What did they say?” asked Brin. A nagging ache stiff- 
ened the back of his neck. He rubbed it mechanically, 
but the warmth of his hand made no impression. The ache 
was inside, making his skull feel hollow and useless. 

“Person to person,” murmured Paul. “Here it is, you’re 
through.” 

To sea is dying, Tosca is dying — Brin heard the words like 
returning echoes. The beak-nosed receptionist was saying, 
“I have to tell you that Mr. Llawarty seems unlikely to 
pull through this crisis. Mr. Ariel is on his way here now . . .” 

“I’ll be there as soon as possible,” Brin said. He grabbed 
his jacket from behind the door. “I’m going out to him, 
Paid,” then he ran over to John. “Ignition key, hurry man, 
hurry. Tell Germaine I’m driving out to the clinic.” 

John fumbled sleepily in his pocket. “She’ll play hell with 
me. 

“She won’t!” insisted Brin. “Tosca is dying. I have to be 
with him.” 

Sixty-three miles, he told himself, linking up the place 
names: Wimbledon, Malden, Ewell, Reigate, Crawley and 
around St. Leonard’s Forest — by God, if I don’t control my 
eyes and hands I’ll be splashed across this steering wheel. 

it, stop imagining things, he warned himself. Drive 

and watch the signals. 

The concrete balconies were deserted when he climbed 
out of the car. Again the beak-nosed receptionist led him 
into the waiting room. Michael Ariel was seated, his sister 
stood with her hands clasped behind her back. 
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“How long now, for God’s sake?” Brin asked. The recep- 
tionist probably heard him as the door swung to, but she 
returned to her desk. 

“We have been here half an hour 5 ,” Miss Ariel replied. 
She frowned at the NO SMOKING notice and turned it 
face about against the wall. “Sit down and have a cigar- 
ette,” she said. 

Michael Ariel’s moustache twitched. He grimaced, 
fixing the bristles tight beneath his nose. “You’ve expected 
this, Brinley, haven’t you?” he asked kindly. 

“What about Tosca? Does he know?” 

“Ridiculous, both of you,” snapped Miss Ariel, sucking 
furious lungfuls of smoke from her cigarette. 

The estate agent glanced compassionately at her. “They 
have been giving him streptomycin in conjunction with PAS, 
er, that’s Para- Amino-Salicylic.” 

“Too late, too late,” she blurted out vindictively. 

“Too late,” he agreed sadly. 

“This is bloody awful . . . waiting,” Brin said. From far 
away he heard the homely clatter of crockery and cutlery. 
Tea-time for the lucky bastards. The small ache had found 
its centre at the back of his neck again. Miss Ariel stamped 
across the room, muttering to herself. Suddenly, with sun- 
shine streaming through the windows, the surface of all his 
body tingled icily. Brin strained his eyes tightly shut against 
the cold white light coming towards him. The whiteness 
fell away abruptly: Tosca stood there, the sinewy, square 
shouldered, ex-schoolboy Tosca, thumbs hooked in a flash 
braided belt, straight legged, the innocent devilry of ado- 
lescence sparkling his grey eyes. “You coming, Brinley-boy ?” 

Rigid in the coldness of his body, Brin couldn’t speak. 

“ Come on, Brinley-boy ,” offered Tosca, daring him. 

Brin clung to the cramp of his fear, sightless, his tongue 
clenched in terror. 

“What is it ?” Ariel enquired. 

Tosca grinned mischievously, merged back into the 
cold white light, drifted away. Brin trembled uncontrollably, 
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bis muscles shook on his bones, and he moaned as warmth 
returned, making him free. 

“What’s the matter?” demanded Miss Ariel. “Pull 
yourself together, do you hear!”’ 

“Hush, Nesta,” Ariel said. He followed Brin without ques- 
tion out of the waiting room. Reluctantly Miss Ariel came 
behind them. Brin was weeping. The receptionist looked 
up*, saw them in the corridor. She bustled importantly from 
her office, too late to stop him entering the small side ward. 
He was holding Tosca’s hand when she burst in. The blank 
faced doctor directed her to leave. Michael Ariel juid his 
sister remained at the foot of the bed. 

“Tosca, I’m here,” he said. 

The eyelids flickered and the small features settled invisibly 
slow. Death came like that, like the end of a season. Brin 
held his hand, wept over it, wetting the thin, blueing skin. 
Miss Ariel came stooping forward, smoothed the dry, black 
hair away from his forehead; there were no tears in her eyes, 
simply the agony of incomprehension. Michael Ariel hung 
his head. He cried and his face was calm. 

“He had no chance whatsoever,” the doctor remarked. 


12— TL 
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Miss Ariel drove the green car. Around St. Leonard’s 
Forest, through Crawley, Reigate, Ewell, Malden, Wimble- 
don, but he saw nothing except the lean, fast moving Tosca 
of their early teens. And he remembered the braided belt, 
Tosca’s swanky coloured belt, bought in a shop down near 
the docks in Abbey Town. And the dare: Come on, Brinley- 
boy, gave him shivering bouts all the way to the great, stone 
buttressed house in Barnes. 

Miss Ariel slapped his thigh, arrogance shielding her 
grief, inviting him out to the launch any time. “Don’t brood, 
it isn’t healthy,” she said, slamming the car door and walk- 
ing away. 

It was ten o’clock summer dusk, oppressively humid at 
ground level, a grey mist swarming the heads of the trees 
beyond the lawn. The house appeared deserted. “Geramine !” 
he called at the foot of the stairway. Then he heard the drawn- 
out snore of bath water draining away. He felt less strained 
now, more aware of himself. Feed, he thought. Fix myself a 
big feed. Tosca is dead. He’s gone. I’m living without him 
from now on. Keep going. That’s what he said. Keep going. 
Bat on and the consequences. 

He went back into the kitchen. 

She came down in a black, knee-length nightie, transparent, 
with arabesque embroiderings to conceal her private parts. 

“When did you get that ?” he asked, since she obviously 
wanted his opinion. 

“I bought it in town yesterday, and the yellow bathing 
costume.” She pirouetted girlishly, showing her buttocks. 
“Do you like it?” 

“Of course. It’s lovely, it’s very smart.” 
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• “Well?” 

“He’s dead,” Brin said. 

“Oh my dear . . . how terrible for you . . . how sad.” 

“It’s the most terrible bloody thing that’s ever happened 
to me!” he cried, angrily wolfing a thick slice of cold meat. 

She withdrew shyly, returning after a few minutes wearing 
one of her flowered dresses. “Brinley, I’ve been thinking, 
Why don’t we go away for a while ? We can spend a month 
in North Wales, it’s beautiful at this time of the year. I have 
a sweet little cottage overlooking Cardigan Bay. Delightful 
spot, truly.” Germaine stood behind his chair, herjingertips 
stroking his temples. “I do wish you would come with me, 
dearest. Won’t you?- We shall be so happy together.” 

“Yeah, all right, love, we’ll move out. Mr. Llawarty will 
want to take Tosca back to Abbey Town. Michael Ariel is 
arranging everything. He’s a good man, and Miss Ariel is a 
fine woman too. After they’ve taken Tosca home, we’ll go 
to North Wales. I haven’t travelled up North, it must be 
better than scabby old Cadwallader County.” 

“Oh infinitely, dear boy. Whenever I stay in the cottage I 
feel divinely free, I mean one feels a tremendous sense of 
personal freedom, it’s so beautiful.” 

Brin rolled his head forward over his plate of cold meat; 
her soft fingers were irritating. Strange, he thought, Tosca 
and I never dreamed of heading up-country, we always 
crossed the Severn and fiddled around the Home Counties, 
either up a little way or down a little way from the big 
Smoke. The mongrel areas. Maybe it’s all right up in North 
Wales, less mongrelised than Abbey Town anyway. 

Germaine’s fingers played very lightly over the top of his 
scalp. He moved around the kitchen, chewing meat and 
bread and butter. “Your cottage isn’t in a village, is it, 
Germaine ? I hate villages. I reckon village life is an abortion. 
Village people are crazy, generally speaking. A man should 
live in a fair sized town or way out in the wilds. Personally 
I don’t care which.” 

“The nearest village is a mile away. I’ll arrange to have 
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the cottage cleaned up for, let me see” — she checked dn 
Cook’s wall calendar — “September the eighth. That’s a 
week today.” 

“It’ll be nice travelling,” he mused. “Old Tosca would 
love it. He was a born traveller. He delighted in new places. 
Hey, I’ll have to write to Hetty Castle. They were engaged to 
be married. I don’t suppose they would have though, 
ever.” 

“You’ll find notepaper and envelopes in the study,” she 
said coolly. 

“Tomorrow, it can wait until tomorrow. I feel tired, 
doggo. Christ,” he muttered distractedly, “why did Tosca 
have to die.” 

Germaine followed him around the kitchen. “Brinley, 
don’t you see I’m here to comfort you.” 

The tears were coming again, helplessness, the stupid 
paralysis of grief. He cleared space for his elbows on the 
mantelpiece, gripped his head between Iris hands, sobbing 
the pain out of his stomach. That’s where he felt the loss, 
felt lost himself, and all he could do was weep. Germaine 
fumbled miserably, her long thin lips grimacing away from 
her carefully preserved teeth. “Let me comfort you,” she 
pleaded. 

“You can’t!” he bellowed. “You can’t. Leave me alone.” 

She drew herself up, afraid of him. “Very well, Brinley. 
Goodnight.” 

She slept in her own bedroom, and he didn’t see her next 
morning. At 7.30 he left for the swimming pool. Before any- 
thing else, Brin made for the pumphouse. Paul had left the 
motor running all night, so he knocked off the power and 
shut the main out-flow valve. Then he topped up the water 
softener feed tank with half a sackful of soda crystals. The 
chlorinator gauge had stuck again; he patiently tapped the 
glass until it gave a true reading. Brin came out from the 
pump house, locking the door behind him. 

Across the pool, directly opposite the 5' 6" mark, Paul and 
the spare-time boiler-man stood talking. Four early bathers 
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were strolling towards the shallow end; three young men and 
a bulky-thighed, spindle-shanked girl — fast over ioo yards, 
and she knew it. Fast anyhow, Brin thought. She didn’t look 
very fresh; probably had a night out on the tiles. She let the 
boys horse her around on the turf, pushing and pulling, 
sneaking a feel as if by accident. 

Brin went into the ticket office, hung up his jacket. The 
cheeky cashier girl had her feet sprawled on the table where 
he usually ate lunch. He pushed them off. 

Paul came in. “Isn’t it bloody criminal,” he said. “What’s 
the matter with her? Hasn’t she got a home to go to? She 
wants a hot shower, half past eight in the morning and she 
wants a hot shower. Take a look at her out there with those 
young nogs. If she was my daughter I’d have her put away.” 

“She’s not so bad as you try to make out, Paul,” the 
ticket girl said. “If she pays for a shower, she’s entitled to 
one, that’s what I say.” 

“Make us a cup of tea, ducks,” Paul said. He turned to 
Brin. “Just pop into the boiler-house now and then, keep 
an eye on the fire till the old fellow comes back at one o’clock. 
Boy, we had it rough last night, the place was heaving.” 

“Sugar’s all gone,” the office girl said. “I’ll borrow some 
from the caff. Please take the plug out when the kettle 
boils.” 

Paul dug his forefinger between her shoulderblades. 
“Don’t spend all day, ducks, I want that cup of tea.” 

“I’ve knocked the motor off,” Brin said. “Water looks 
all right this morning. She’s given it a thorough turn-over.” 

The baths manager glanced worriedly through the office 
window. “See her, the little whore-bag. She might give this 
pool a bad name, d’you know that. If the boss was here 
now he’d throw his nut. Ha-a-a . . . first thing tomorrow 
morning we’ll use the long brushes, algae beginning to show 
on the sides down the deep end. Say, forgot to ask you earlier, 
how did you find your mate?” 

Brin took out the electric kettle plug. “He’s gone, Paul.” 

“No! By Christ!” 
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“They couldn’t do anything for Tosca. He didn’t stand 

“You’ll miss him,” Paul said. 

“Aye, I’ll miss him. I’m packing this job in too, Paul, in 
a week’s time. Going away. North Wales. This is one of the 
best jobs I’ve ever had.” 

“Don’t pack it in altogether! Doesn’t make sense. Have a 
break and come back afterwards. I’ll put you all right with 
the boss.” 

“The pool will be closed for the winter by the time I 
come back from North Wales, if I ever come back.” 

Paul shook his hand. “Brin, we’ve pulled as a team. I’ll 
be sorry to see you leave. Nothing more for me to say except 
good luck.” 

“Thanks, it’s been nice working with you, Paul.” 

It was drizzling hard the morning they came for Tosca’s 
body. Nesta Ariel fussed around determinedly, enjoying a 
kind of stubbornly controlled dementia. Her brother stayed 
withdrawn while the undertaker’s men carried out the coffin. 
Mr. Llawarty sat in an armchair, disconsolate, wrapped in 
an old man’s sorrow. Tosca was his only child, born late 
to Mrs. Llawarty, who died soon after Tosca left primary 
school. 

Brin felt empty. The whole funeral palaver meant nothing; 
the unbelievable Episcopalian sermon in the house, insisted 
upon by Miss Ariel, the hedged, stuttered conversation 
about money between Tosca’s father and Ariel. The whole 
thing was a palaver. 

He helped the old man into a hired car — he was travelling 
behind the hearse back to Abbey Town. “Try and get some 
sleep on the way home, Mr. Llawarty,” he said. Germaine 
leaned over them with an open umbrella, plump and digni- 
fied as a widow in black organdie, a silver brooch clipping 
a cluster of out of season lilies of the valley to her bosom. 

The old man blew his nose in a grubby handkerchief. 
“My boy shouldn’t have gone tramping all over the country. 
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He didn’t have your health, Brinley. I needed his company 
more than you.” 

“There’s nothing we can do now, Mr. Llawarty. Try to 
get some sleep on the journey home,” Brin said. 

The hearse pulled away, gathering speed. Unable to bear 
witness, Brin shook his head like a terrier. He refused to 
look at the coffin. From underneath the dripping umbrella 
rij>s, he saw Mr. and Mrs. Sinai on the opposite pavement. 
The Jamaican was replacing his trilby hat on his head, 
adjusting the brim to a sober, worldly slant. His wife touched 
his arm and they walked off together. Good, Brin thought. 
I’m glad they’ve come. Bloody good. Ariel must have told 
them about Tosca. m 

Germaine beckoned John forward. He climbed in behind 
the wheel of the hired car. “You understand what you have 
to do, John?” she enquired importantly. 

“Yes, Miss Blight.” 

They were left standing in the drizzle, watching John 
manoeuvring expertly to catch up the hearse. “Poor Mr. 
Llawarty, such a pitiable old fellow,” she commented. 

Brin shrugged. “He’s kidding himself. They weren’t close, 
him and Tosca. Never have been. I was closer to him than 
anyone. Ah what the hell ... as for Hetty Castle, I don’t 
know what’s going to happen about her. I’ll write'to her some- 
time, although it makes no difference. She isn’t my worry.” 

“May I write on your behalf, dear? After all, if they were 
engaged, surely?” 

“It isn’t important,” he said bluntly. “She’s a head case. 
I’ll say goodbye to Paul and collect my National Insurance 
card.” Brin glanced at her, then up at the sky. “Angel, let’s 
hope the weather breaks ; we’ll be oh the road early tomorrow 
morning.” 

“Aren’t we expected to stay for a while?” she asked, 
timidly spinning the umbrella. 

“I’ve had enough.” He turned up the collar of his jacket. 
“It rained worse than this the day we landed in Hammer- 
smith a few months ago. Rain coming in, rain going out. 
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Huh, only Tosca’s gone for good. That’s the difference. 
Cheerio, my love. See you in the house.” 

Just then Nesta Arid came to the open doorway, looking 
for them. 

“Brinley is quite distraught,” Germaine said. 

Nodding sagely, Miss Ariel remarked. “They shared a 
peculiar affinity. Do come inside. We shall have to apologise 
to the vicar. Apparently he and Brinley were discussing 
symbolism while we were waiting for the hearse. Something 
about unicorns. Do you know anything about unicorns, 
Germaine?” 

“Why, no!” 

Twenty yards away, Brin had his hands in his pockets, 
ambling slack muscled through the drizzling rain, a friendly 
blanket of stupor covering his feelings. 

“We shall have to apologise for him,” repeated Miss 
Ariel. 

Germaine shook the umbrella; the dear, dear boy, 
wandering off alone in the rain. 



.Germaine wore a fawn whipcord skirt and jacket for the 
long drive. Over breakfast, superbly off-hand, she summarised 
their route. “Lunch at Stratford-on-Avon, tea at Ludlow — 
it’s delightfully quaint — and dinner in Barmouth. We’ll 
arrive in Harlech an hour or so later.” She giggled briefly. 
“Gracious, I shall miss my hot baths ! The cottagers rather 
primitive, dear; hot water of course, but no bathroom. There 
is a wooden tub, at least it was there last summer.” She 
patted herself, patting down the surge of another giggle. 

This is a make or break outing, he told himself. Isolation 
for a month in a cottage overlooking Cardigan Bay. We’ll 
have to find something pretty vital to talk about. He threw 
his empty rucksack into the back of the car. Something we 
can study, her and me. Some interesting study. He leaned 
on the car bonnet; Germaine was issuing final instructions 
to the cook. Maybe, he thought, kicking a tyre, I’ll take this 
beautiful jalopy apart, give her a rebore. But Germaine 
wouldn’t involve herself; for sure she wouldn’t. She’ll have 
to make the pace, he decided. A month’s a long time if a 
man’s got nothing to do. 

She came out from the kitchen, strode buoyantly across 
the courtyard, because it was hers, had belonged to her 
father and her grandfather. What’s her income? he won- 
dered. She claimed her stockbroker was one of the best 
men on the London Exchange. The house was worth thous- 
ands, easily a few thousand if the advertisements in her 
Sunday newspapers were anything to go by. 

“Ready for the long trek, my gyppo?” he said cordially. 

“Ready !” she cried, jumping in behind the steering wheel. 

“I’ll drive, my pigeon.” 
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“Brinley, I think you’re awfully mean.” 

“Move over, gorgeous. I wouldn’t trust you with a gambo.” 

She moved reluctantly, muttering, “Gambo?” 

He gave her the detailed Abbey Town specification of a 
schoolboy’s three-wheeled, downhill, .brakeless gambo. 

Germaine opened the window, letting the wind tangle 
the mop of her long, sandy hair. “How strange your life 
has been compared to mine, and how wonderful it is that 
we are together!” 

“Bloody great,” he said contentedly. “It’s great to be on 
the move again. See the clouds thinning up there? Fine 
weather by midday.” He lolled back in his seat. “My Bonny 
lies over the ocean, my Bonny lies over the sea, my Bonny lies over 
the ocean, 0 bring back my Bonny to me. Bring back, bring back ...” 

She wriggled happily beside him, her wide mouth ringing 
out the chorus: “0 bring back my Bonny to me, to me . . .” 
Germaine enunciated like a prima donna entertaining a 
selected band of dilettantes in a salon with poor acoustics. 

“We’re marvellous,” he said. “How about a whistling 
solo, eh?” — he laid his hand on her thigh — “how about it, 
mademoiselle, Mademoiselle kitten-fingers?” 

“Watch the road,” giggled Germaine. 

“And now, ladees and gen’lemen,” he yelled, “the best 
of order for that luscious gipsy queen of the woodlands, 
that super whistler with a warble in every tooth . . .” She 
clapped her hand over his mouth. 

They spent eight days travelling to Harlech. It was a 
journey of self-recovery for him. They lived rough. After 
losing her toilet case on the Misbourne River near Three 
Households, Germaine used his shaving soap to keep herself 
clean. Some nights they slept in the back of the car; he 
taught her to live off the land, how to catch pheasants with 
fish hooks, snare rabbits with fuse wire, and lay baited 
dead lines in private waters. 

She split her fingernails, weather-grained her complexion, 
and snagged her whipcord suit. Attempting to spear trout 
in the River Teme, using a kitchen fork lashed to a stick, 
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Germaine lunged down with all her top-heavy weight, rammed 
through the fish, the fork skewed off the gravel, snapping the 
cord lashing, and into the water she toppled, head first. 
Brin laughed at her. She surfaced, grimly shaking her hair, 
still clutching the stick, a dying half-pound trout plucking 
the trailing cord. Without hesitation she dived under again, 
triumphantly raised the fish on the buckled fork, and waded 
out of the river. “Good girl,” he said. 

That night, beneath a hedge, warmed by layers of empty 
potato sacks, Germaine conceived, innocent as a true Romany. 
They were in Shropshire, above a sloping field, one of the 
highest fields of maincrop peas in the Clee Hills. The crop had 
been cleared weeks before, leaving a ragged, wilting Jungle of 
haulms. The following morning she lit a fire, helping herself 
with quiet grunts as she cracked twigs over her knee. 

Brin did a half roll and back again, tightening the sacks 
around his shoulders. He did this in his sleep. Germaine 
glanced along the hawthorn hedge, looking for more sticks, 
remembering his advice: That which is dead but remains on the 
tree. She stood upright, squaring her shoulders, inhaled 
deeply, serenely, smoothing the smaller bulge of her stomach. 
What had he said last night when she complained about the 
sacks? Stop worrying. Worry brings ulcers, bad breath, 
skinniness, pot bellies, dandruff, neurosis, St. Vitus’ Dance . . . 
She went to examine his sleeping face. Was he dreaming? 
Germaine compelled her mind to repeat: Brinley, Brinley, 
Brinley. No response. Then she buttoned her jacket and 
grubbed along the hedge for firewood. 

Miles away village chimneys sent up straight lines of 
smoke. Brin awoke remembering it was Sunday morning. 
Just the day to fill the boot of the car with potatoes, maybe 
some fruit as well. He flung off the sacks. Germaine was 
coming down the hedgerow, her arms laden with firewood. 
“Hiya,” he greeted. 

“The dew is heavy, my darling,” she said. . 

Brin stretched himself luxuriously. “We’re about ten 
miles from Graven Arms. How are, you feeling?” 
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“Splendid.” 

“Splendid,” he mimicked. “The rucksack’s empty. Make 
a pot of tea, I’ll go down to the car. It’ll be bread and bread 
again for breakfast this morning.” 

“It’s a beautiful morning,” replied Germaine heedlessly, 
kneeling to blow life into the embers. 

“You’re beautiful too,” he said, leap-froggingover her back. 

She sat on her heels, watching him jog down the field. 
He’s a fine man, she thought. I love him truly. Truly. 

Two days later they motored along the coast road from 
Barmouth to the cottage, where a hulking man with a small, 
self-contained mouth removed his cap as Germaine opened 
the door. “Now you’ve come it’s al’right for me to go,” he 
said. “I wondered if you were coming, as the days were 
passing.” 

“Thank you, Mcurig. Ah, the place looks very clean. 
Excellent, Meurig.” She gave him some money and he 
replaced his cap. 

“About groceries. The missis will call this afternoon. She’s 
put some goods in the pantry for a start. Will that be 
al’right?” 

“Certainly, fine!” 

“Good-day then, both,” he announced, smiling seriously. 

“Thanks. Be seeingyou,” Brin said, following the mountain 
born Welshman out to the slate-fronted cottage porch. The 
man dug his hands in his pockets and climbed the twisting 
path up to the narrow coast road. He lingered once to put 
some blackberries in his mouth. 

The steep garden was completely overgrown, but the 
near surround had been hoed and weeded. There were 
hollyhocks, lupins, podded wallflowers, gladioli turning 
ragged; behind the cottage Brin found mint, sage and thyme. 
Above the herb beds a rotting trellis fell in gaps under the 
weight of run-wild rose bushes. A lean-to coal shed spanned 
out from the rear wall, abutting a granite outcrop, then a 
bramble tangle mounted to the road. 

Brin walked right around the cottage; the wooden tub 
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was hanging on a spike driven into the gable wall. Algae 
coated its outer timber. Perhaps it would hold water. 
The branches of a beech tree ran stumpily into the stone and 
mortar gable, spreading out over the roof slates from the 
eaves upwards. Unhealthy, he decided. I’ll fix it with an 
axe tomorrow morning. The chimney rose squat from the 
centre of the ridge, all mossy, plumed with two elderberry 
sailings. He judged the possibility of climbing the tree and 
along one of its branches to the roof. That chimney was in a 
drastic state. While he pondered there in the shade, Ger- 
maine came out from the cottage. She had washed and 
brushed her hair, changed her clothes, applied lipstick, and 
her earrings trembled, flashing briefly as she left the sun- 
light. 

“Well darling?” she asked expectantly. 

“I like it.” 

She placed her roughened hands against the sides of his 
neck. “I’m so glad. Now, the car. I’ll drive into Harlech, 
leave it in a garage for cleaning — it’s terribly muddy. Do 
you want anything from the village?” 

“I’ll clean the car, Germaine.” 

“Oh, no, really, dear. We’re on holiday. Come with me 
and see the Castle, will you?” 

Brin lifted the big wooden tub down off the wall. “If 
this thing holds water, I’ll take a bath, soak some of the 
grease out of my pores.” 

She took his hand. “I’ll show you the immersion heater. 
Come along.” 

He spent an hour scrubbing off the algae; the inside 
timber smelt faintly of carbolic soap. Then he propped 
the tub on three stones outside the cottage, and filled it with 
cold water. A few beads glistened between the stave joints, 
ceased altogether as the timber swelled. 

He hunkered down in the porch, grinning to himself. 
There was no hurry. No hurry at all. By God though, he 
realised, I haven’t done any jiving for months. Not even that 
sexy tango dance with Germaine. She’s putting years on me 
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in a quiet way. But I’m not the same bloke as I was last 
April, either. The buffalo has faded out. Gone for good. Dead, 
the buffalo game. Gone for good. Absolutely finished. 
Tosca’s nothing. Gone to nothing. Unwittingly Brin gazed 
up at the sky. Up there lay heaven, and nothing. “Tosca,” 
he murmured vaguely. The mares’ tails stayed unshifting 
against the blue. “Hey,” he muttered. “Hey, Tosca?” 

Nothing. 

Down below, a quarter of a mile away, the railway track 
skirted beach, rocks, patches of sand and pebbles. A passing 
train filled the air with its roar, level toned beneath the 
fluctuating rumble of the waves. Tosca, he thought pain- 
lessly, Tosca-man. Footsteps on the path jerked him around, 
poised, unwilling to be caught dreaming. “Hullo . . . how 
do you do,” he said. 

The woman unhooked a wicker basket off her forearm. 
Her eyes were wet-shining, darkened by a suffering itself 
dead and buried away. In contrast, a thick, masculine nose 
rode out from her in-curving cheekbones. She offered the 
basket. “Extra food,” she said simply. “We expected one, 
not two.” 

“You’re Meurig’s wife?” he said, putting down the 
basket between them. 

She quirked a smile, showing blue-black rotten teeth. 
“Yes-yesss.” 

“Very kind of you, Mrs. . . .?” 

“Mrs. Sarah Libanus,” she declared clearly, quirking her 
mouth again. “Come for a holiday have you? It’s quiet here 
in Harlech, peaceful and quiet.” She paused. Brin glanced 
at the tub of water “Course there’s Portmadoc and Bar- 
mouth if you want a bit of life.” Spinning sharply, Mrs. 
Libanus pointed across the bay. “Lleyn over there and — ” 
pointing over his shoulder, “ — you can easy get to Snowdon 
from here by road. It’s twenty or thirty something miles. 
That’s Snowdon, we can see Moel Hebog, Lliwedd and 
Glyders. Meurig has been to the top. I haven’t.” 

“They don’t seem very high,” Brin said. 
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“Gould I speak to Miss Blight, please, if you don’t mind?” 

“She’s gone into the village.” 

“If I’d known . . 

“Come inside and wait for her.” 

Mrs. Libanus placed her basket on the table and sat at 
the foot of the stairs in the large single room. Brin emptied 
the tub, sloshing the water away in bucketfuls until he could 
tip it over. 

“Awkward things to trust, them immersion heaters,” she 
commented. 

“They’re safe enough, Mrs. Libanus. Thermostat con- 
trolled.” 

“There’s no gas, of course. Do you play golf?” 

“Not if I can dodge it.” Boiling water glugged noisily 
inside the copper tank. He carried the tub indoors, placed 
it in front of the empty, polished fireplace. 

“Miss Blight plays golf a lot,” she said. 

“I dare say. Miss Blight’s inclined to be a keep-fit fiend.” 
He started carrying buckets of hot water to the tub. “Where 
are the towels kept, Mrs. Libanus?” 

She swung open a cupboard to the left of the fireplace. 
“They’re aired if you ask me. Meurig had the fire going 
until yesterday.” Her dark pupils rolled sideways into the 
comers of her eyes. “Miss Blight, that’s her!” 

“That’s her all right,” he said. 

She bobbed her head. “Thank you. Good afternoon.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Libanus.” 

Before undressing he selected a novel from a long, low 
bookcase beneath the window board. Soon afterwards 
Germaine came in, unloaded a number of parcels on the 
table, flipped off her sandals, and sprawled herself on a chintz- 
covered couch. “I’ve had a shampoo, a manicure, and a 
cocktail. What are you reading, darling?” 

“ A Damsel In Distress .” 

“Hm, Wodehouse, one of my father’s books. Delightful. 
Heavens above, this is wonderful. We went through some 
glorious adventures driving up here*, didn’t we?” 
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“It wasn’t too bad, Germaine. You’re pretty tough.” ‘ 

“Oh, I’xn not tough, not really, but I enjoyed myself 
tremendously. There were moments of sheer bliss. Sheer 
bliss,” she murmured, falling asleep^ 

Occasionally topping his tub with hot water, Brin sat 
reading until the soles of his feet were bleached white. 
Germaine slept, her open right hand flung over the low 
back support of the couch. She slept while he soaped, ringed 
and towelled himself. He worried slightly; she didn’t look 
forty years old. Anyone would take her for thirty. Rubbing 
himself briskly across the shoulders, he noticed the manicured 
cleanliness of her small right hand. A helpless little hand, 
untried, neither boned nor sinewed for work. He felt strangely 
compassionate towards her, a desire to be generous. Quite 
calmly he let his penis rest on her palm, meaning to awaken 
her. But Germaine didn’t stir. 

Brin knotted the towel around his waist and emptied the 
tub, watching the soapy water lose itself among the garden 
weeds. Still moodily dwelling upon Germaine and himself, 
he wondered how he’d look when he reached forty, in 
seventeen years’ time. Nothing like my father, Christ no, 
I don’t want to follow his kind of life. Dear old man. He’d 
done his best according to his own light. For what? Three 
girls, vixens, and me. Me, Brin get-nowhere. That’s me. 
Perhaps Tosca realised there was nowhere to get to. Maybe 
I’m level with Tosca, only sick in a different way. He glanced 
down at his chest and hard stomach. I’m a million bloody 
years from dying, he thought, disgusted at comparing him- 
self to Tosca. 

Across the bay, Lleyn Peninsula lost its contour as the 
evening came down. He heard someone speaking Welsh, 
a plain conversational voice coming from the road above the 
cottage. A barn owl flew, tipping and tilting its broad white 
wings over the scrub below the garden. Brin shivered and 
went in to dress. 

“I’ve been dreaming,” she said, unmoving on the couch, 
allowing the fresh memory to swamp her. “A horrible 
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dream. We were walking through a field of wheat and it 
burst into flames. Low flames all around us, scarcely higher 
than that table. Red and yellow flames.” 

“Sounds like hell on a small scale,” he said casually. 

“I was terrified. You said, ‘Don’t run, Germaine, don’t 
run. Lay down, it will pass over our heads.’ But I was afraid, 
and you weren’t holding me. Brinley, do you understand? 
S <f I shut my eyes and ran into the flames. They parted 
before me. When I looked back you had disappeared. I 
ran everywhere among the flames, searching for you.” She 
rose stiffly from the couch. “Does it mean anything to you ?” 

“I’m lost in a field of blazing wheat ? No, my love* doesn’t 
mean a thing.” 

She awoke him at 4 a.m. the following morning, plunging 
out of bed to switch on the light. Grouching against the wall, 
Germaine covered her face with her hands. “On my lawn,” 
she moaned. “It happened again on my own lawn. The same 
dream. I lost you in the flames.” 

He sat up, leaning forward on his knees, gruffly half 
awake. 

“Brinley, what does it mean?” 

He scratched his head, dopily wondering if the dream 
referred to sex. More likely she hadn’t adapted herself to 
living rough on the eight-day trip from Barnes. Must be sex 
though. No doubt. I don’t know, he thought, it’s just another 
mystery. It’s beyond me. He said, “Come back to bed, you 
big baby.” 

She clung to him, her panting breath regularly warming 
his left temple. They joked at breakfast, knocking the dream, 
ridiculing any meaning it might have for them. “What’s on 
the agenda for today? Any big project?” he asked. 

“Anything you wish, darling.” 

“I’ll lop away that tree out there, maybe point the chimney 
too if I can climb up on the roof.” 

Beneath the table, she wriggled her bare toes against his 
shins. “Can I help?” 

“I’ll want an axe, hammer and chisel, a shovel, half 
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hundredweight of cement, hundredweight and a half* of 
sand, and a bucket handle to make a pointing tool.” She 
spluttered convulsively, her toenails scratching at his skin. 
Brin waited for the bout to pass off. “Am 1 funny?” he said. 

“You’re splendid ... I love you, oh I love you.” 

“More than you loved your father?” he said. 

“Why, yes, yes, darling, certainly.” Her toes slid down 
from inside the legs of his trousers. 

“Nice to hear you’ve made the break-through.” 

She gestured haughtily. “I have no defence against your 
cruelty.” 

“You’re a better woman than you vised to be,” he said. 
“And it isn’t a question of being cruel. Don’t forget I’ve 
been on your side from the beginning. We made the break- 
through together, me the jockey.” He left the table. “I’m 
going to see if there are any tools in that shed. Will you order 
sand and cement in the village ? Might as well rent a radio 
for the evenings, if you like. What do you say, my lovely?” 

“I want to help in any way possible,” she replied gravely. 

He found a shovel, a heavy pitman’s hatchet, and a rusty 
coal scuttle from which he prised the fluted handle to make 
his pointing tool. Germaine hunted in the large stair cup- 
board, emerging smutty, cobwebs snapping off her hair, but 
gaily heaving a long wooden box: hammer, wood chisels, 
cold chisels, lumber saw, hacksaw, honing stone, scythe, 
plasterer’s float and trowel, nuts and bolts, nails, felt brads, 
lead weights out of a grandfather clock — the box was 
crammed full. Captain Blight the handyman, Brin thought, 
but he made no comment. 

Germaine watched him bear-walking along the stoutest 
branch of the overhanging tree. It dipped dangerously. 
Brin stood up, clutching the higher foliage. “Rock-a-bye- 
baby-by-Jesus!” he yelled. 

“Please come down,” she pleaded. 

“Pronto, my love” — swinging fast back to the tree trunk. 

She had to borrow two ladders from the builder who 
supplied the sand and cement. Brin sharpened the hatchet. 
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It 'was a better tool than the lumber saw. More visibly 
destructive, hacking great sappy-smelling chunks of timber. 
By the time she returned from the village, he had the gable 
and alleyway full of lopped branches. They dragged them 
down to the garden. “If this was my ground I’d bum these. 
Makes good potash,” he said, throwing the last branch on 
the heap. 

“‘It’s yours,” she said quickly. 

He lifted her chin, making her look at him. “What kind 
of arrangement is this ?” he asked gently. 

“You can have the cottage. I’ll notify my solicitor when 
we go home.” 

“But I don’t want it, angel. I don’t want to possess 
property. Property drives a man off his head.” 

She turned away, dissatisfied. “You’re afraid ofsomething.” 
“That’s one way of putting it,” he said. 
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He spent a few days chipping away old mortar in the 
stone-built chimney and repointing the joints with a rich 
cement mix. He replaced half a dozen cracked coping tiles, 
and cleaned years of dried sludge from the eave shooting. 
Sitting on the ridge for the last time, Brin lit a cigarette, 
cheerfully complacent to have finished the job. 

A static mist lay over the sea, reaching close in to the 
shoreline. Far away to his right, he saw dwarfish figures 
moving across the two-toned green lay-out of St. David’s 
Golf Course. The farthest end of the links were obliterated by 
the sea mist. 

I’ve been here a week, he thought, and I haven’t visited 
the old Castle. Germaine thinks it’s one of the seven wonders 
of Wales. The other six are the dried wives of Cadwallader 
County aldermen. Germaine was probably one of those 
midgets bashing little white balls about on the golf course. 
She played every afternoon. Strange woman. Same as 
myself. I’m on the borders. Only there isn’t so very much 
we can talk about. 

He looked at the chimney: Well, that’s fixed, and I’ve 
learnt to tango. Now it’s time for a break. Fill up with a few 
pints of beer tonight. Maybe there was a sing-song in one 
of the local pubs. 

He carried the ladders up the path, ready for the builder 
to collect them, then stretched himself out on the chintzy 
couch, listening to A World of Sound on the radio. Germaine 
came in as the programme ended. She flopped herself on 
top of him, careless, abandoned as a young wife. “Hiya,” 
she said cheekily. 

“Hiya. D’you wanna bash ?” 
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"Hm?” 

“I’m in the army, a foot soldier on leave; you’re a woman 
who has just been liberated. Any offers ?” 

“I don’t understand, Brinley?” 

“All any soldier wants is a bit of personal attention, see ?” 
Using most of his arm strength and all his sense of balance, 
he manoeuvred her beneath him. “There’s only one place 
a "freedom loving soldier feels at home, see?” 

Germaine giggled. “You have the appearance of a military 
person, at least in your hair style.” 

“One moment. Let’s try another kind of liberation. I’m 
a bandit, I’m Abdul Abulbul Amir. One night ’rffcath the 
light of the pale Tartar moon, I open up the gut of Ivan 
Skavinsky Skivar, ducking under the last swipe of his death 
throes, right? Keeping my ear to the ground, I hear a 
Muscovite Maiden weeping. It’s Ivan’s girl friend. What to 
do? Be a man, be a genuine double-crossing bandit-man,” 
Brin said, urgently raising her nipples between forefingers 
and thumbs. “Winner takes all, my beauty, winner takes all.” 

Germaine sighed, her eyeballs rolling upwards inside her 
closed eyelids. “Am I the weeping maiden?” she enquired 
feebly. “Horrible little story Brinley dear.” 

“Weep no more. Forget the story,” he muttered. 

“I’m scarcely weeping, darling.” Her eyes gazed dreamily, 
far-off, pale, pale blue. “I love you.” 

Music filled the cottage ; through its louvred mask on the 
window board, the rented radio sent out a brazen Dance of 
the Sylphs from the Damnation of Faust — the Royal Philhar- 
monic Orchestra in full blast. 

And up on the chimney, tail braced like a nuthatch, a 
sparrow pecked large sand grains from the newly pointed 
stonework, retaining them in its gizzard to help crush grass 
seeds. And two schoolboy cousins wandered aimlessly along 
the narrow coast road; they skied stones for. the highest, 
aiming over the cottage. One flying stone split the stem of a 
wallflower, already attacked beneath the soil’s surface by 
clubroot. 
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In Harlech village, the oldest inhabitant, bedridden, 
called for the chamber pot; two hundred yards up the road 
his sole unmarried daughter argued the Nationalist cause 
with her grocer. The old man wet himself, and tasted the 
weakly salt tears of his humiliation. 

A powerful swimmer in the bay rested himself, comfortably 
treading water half a mile from the beach, looking back at 
the sand hollow where his pregnant wife lay sun-bathiftg. 
His first crawl stroke towards the shore brushed a jellyfish, 
whose acid filled darts pierced the flesh of his arm and 
shoulder with bullet velocity. The sting burned as if the 
flesh was inlaid with fire. Luckily, his wife had a bottle of 
calamine lotion in her handbag, having suffered itchy heat 
spots around her ankles. 

In a bedroom of the St. David’s Hotel, haunted by 
inheritance, the blacksheep son of a shipbuilder rang down 
to the bar for another bottle of whisky. He wanted one of 
the maids, but he preferred the whisky. 

Standing alone on a smooth hump of Snowdonia, a 
Hampstead Inland Revenue clerk-poet celebrated his tw r enty- 
first birthday. “Eros!” he cried. “Dionysus! Licence . . .” 
glancing swiftly all around. The nearest couple of ewes 
stared at him, chewing impassively. 

A Bangor University student blundered out from a chem- 
ist’s shop in the Edgware Road, grateful to benzedrine for 
putting him through his finals, elated to have another supply 
for personal pleasure in his pocket. 

Sourly viewing the dungeon in Harlech Castle, a Texan 
tourist asked himself why in the name of Almighty God he’d 
ever left Texas. He blamed his wife, twiddling her cine 
camera up on the walls like some goddamned ace camera- 
man. “Ju-heezus Ker-rist,” he muttered. 

Germaine dozed on the couch. She waited for herself to 
awaken before saying to herself, I feel superb. Consummated, 
superb, truly. She hadn’t really expected to see Brin, to 
continue carrying the bones and muscles of his hard body. 
It was his destiny to come and go. She yawned coarsely, 
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stretching her arms back over the head of the couch, gradu- 
ally slackening until her body slumped again, fell soft and 
relaxed. Murmuring aloud, she said in detached amazement, 
“The feast of consummation.” Minutes flowed a clitorial 
peace around her in the silent room. It promised to go on 
and on, the sun of her female self shining all the days and 
nights of her life. Tonight. Every night. Feast and peace. 

• Becoming sensible, she reached for cigarettes on top of 
the low bookcase. She also lifted that morning’s newspaper, 
dated September 9th. The headline read: EXTREME TEST 
FOR UNITED NATIONS. What on earth is it now, she 
thought, lighting her cigarette. September 9th? September gtk! 
Germaine fled upstairs, scattered the contents of her suitcase 
on the double bed. Exquisite panic. A peculiar singing 
sensation in her stomach, the inaudibly singing conflict of 
electricity. Her leather writing case — hand tooled, the flap 
press-studded because her father brought it home from 
India before zip-fasteners were invented. But she wasn’t 
thinking about her father. Captain Blight, M.C., her finger 
running back over the shiny celluloid calendar slotted into 
the leather : August 5th ticked off, July 9th ticked off, June 1 2th 
ticked off. Counting twenty-eight days forward then, the 
walls of her abdomen threatening cramp: August 5th to 
September 1st. 

Moving with stately grace, methodical as to neatness, 
Germaine replaced the things in her suitcase. She felt her- 
self to be the centre of the universe, the fountain source. 
The tiny eight-days-old speck of miracle was already feeding 
in her womb. Hers entirely. 

Filling a colander with blackberries, Brin picked his way 
down the overgrown garden hedge. The leaves hung wrinkled 
brown on the heaped beech branches. I’ll make the pastry, 
he thought, Germaine can tend to the cooking. She isn’t 
much of a cook. Neither are the Guysend girls, and they 
have better reason to learn cooking, with nothing else to 
offer a bloke except the liability to keep them dolled up to 
the fashion. Whereas the old lady, the old whist shark, that’s 
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all she does is cook and wash and polish the house from 
inside out. It’s the way old women carry on. Once the 
glamour wears off the girls will follow the pattern. Character. 
Some girls had character. Not so much Fay Shimmerly and 
Hetty Casde; there was something wrong with them. Lai 
Foam had her own special brand of character. Courage too. 
Takes some guts to live alone, knowing your brother’s a 
powerful, corrupted bastard. I’ll have to see her again. Must 
see Lai again. 

The hedge shone, heeling over, loaded with blackberries. 
For a while Germaine watched him from the open bedroom 
window, her forearms folded on the sill. He picked quickly, 
neither faltering nor over-reaching himself. This means we 
shall get married, she thought. A simple, speedy arrangement. 
His name and a wedding ring, for the child’s sake. Be 
tactful. I don’t want him to resent either of us. Men have a 
different sense of personal liberty. To come and go without 
restriction. Brinley had that male sense. Overmuch, really. 
More so than her father. But the wild, rambling journey 
from London had been a glorious achievement. 

He carried the blackberries up to the cottage. “These 
don’t have to be washed,” he told her. “No dust in the air 
around here. Bring out the flour and stuff from the pantry. 
I’ll knock up the pastry.” 

Germaine stole a few and ran giggling into the pantry. 

“Any deep enamel plates in there?” he called. “I’ll want 
two.” 

She put the plates on the table. Brin kicked the newspaper 
beneath the couch. “We haven’t a pastry board, so it’ll have 
to be the table-top. Whip that cloth away, my lovely gyppo. 
See, it’s okay. Nice clean deal timber.” 

Mixing flour and lard, he sang, “If you don’t want the goods 

don’t muck ’em about , if you don’t buy some other wi-i-ill!” 

He hit her on the nose with a pellet of dough. “Hey, have 
you heard that story about the Cadwallader motor mechanic 
and the barmaid ? Every night this fella bought a pint from 
the pub across the road. He’d slap a bob and a penny on the 
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counter: ‘Pint please, Spannerface.’ Her lace was decent 
enough, see, nothing at all wrong with her face. She took it 
in good part for a few days, this pint please, Spannerface 
business. One evening he put a two- bob piece on the counter: 
‘Pint please, Spannerface.’ When she brought him his change, 
she said, ‘Why do you call me Spannerface?’ He said, ‘Every 
time I look at you my nuts tighten up !’ ” 

• Germaine’s eyebrows quivered bewilderment. 

“All right, crude,” Brin agreed. “What about the two 
lunies who popped over the wall of their lunic bin? First 
thing they did was split up, they had enough gumption for 
that. Let’s say one was fat, and the other one was thin. 
After cross-country runnning for about an hour, the thin 
lunie made up his mind — what he had of it — to thumb a lift. 
He left the ditches for the road. You can imagine his surprise 
when the first car which pulled up had his mate, the fat 
lunie, behind the wheel. ‘Where did you get this car?’ he 
said. The fat lunie sounded the horn a few times, he was 
properly chuffed, see? ‘I did the same as you, thumbed a 
lift,’ he said. ‘This jane gave me a lift, drove me down a 
country lane, climbed out of the car and dropped her panties. 
Take what you want , she said, so I took the car.’ ” 

Germaine turned away, giggling frantically. 

Brin flipped another dough pellet at her. “Wait, hear the 
end of the story. The thin lunie said, ‘I don’t blame you, 
the panties would never liave fitted you.’ ” 

“For heaven’s sake,” spluttered Germaine. 

“I’d better not tell you the story about the three buttons 
in a posh lavatory in Hollywood,” he said. “I don’t suppose 
there’s a rolling pin in the pantry. We’ll have to use a milk 
bottle.” He dashed a small handful of flour on the table and 
began singing, “ The sons of the prophet were brave men and bold, 
And quite unaccustomed to fear. But the bravest, by far, in the ranks 
of the Shah, was Abdul Abulbul Amir ...” 

“We used to sing that song during my university days,” 
cried Germaine. “It’s horrible!” 

“Let’s hear you. Come on!” he sa.id.flf you wanted a man 
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to encourage the van , Or harass the foe in the rear , Storm fort or 
redoubt, you have only to shout for Abdul Abulbul Amir** 

She sang with him, hips swaying like a small girl on a 
Sunday chapel platform. Afterwards they sang Blow the 
Man Down, Dinah, The Merry Month of May, and when the 
blackberries were in the oven, Germaine went solo through 
She was poor, but she was honest . 

The innocent festival put him in fine humour. Brin didn’t 
want beer or a pub sing-song. He spent the rest of the evening 
reading another Wodehouse novel, grinning, but not laugh- 
ing aloud, to the last page. 

Germaine built up a fire against the autumn chill, and 
bathed herself in the tub, cupping warm water over her 
shoulders, placidly musing upon the feast of consummation. 
However, by half past eleven she felt very tired, ready for 
sleep. Brin tuned in to Radio Luxembourg, urging her to 
practise jiving. At half past twelve, listless and jaded, she 
simply didn’t care. 

“See you in the morning,” he promised, watching her 
climb the stairs, thinking to himself, the years are beginning 
to tell on her. Golfing all afternoon and a shake almost 
straight afterwards. Perfection as well, for both of us. If 
I’m wrong about that, I’m a Dutchman. Or a Dutch uncle. 

“Aren’t you coming to bed?” she asked. 

He pulled on his jacket. “Not yet, my lovely. I’ll take a 
walk, look around the village, or maybe I’ll stroll down to 
the beach.” 

But he stayed on the high-up coast road, tramping away 
from Harlech, the clear sky popping with stars which he 
examined, memorising the constellations he’d learned in 
Abbey Town Grammar School. Until the memorising be- 
came a bore and he returned to the cottage, eyeing the dimly 
silhouetted chimney as he walked down the twisting path, 
saying to himself, that’s finished. A job well done. Now 
what? In the morning, early, we’ll go up into the mountains. 
Away from Snowdon. Away from the week-end mountain- 
eers. 


1 . 
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They were both drowsy at 7 a.m., disinclined to get up, 
both amiably disposed to tender experiment followed by 
another hour’s gentle sleep. Then Germaine cut sandwiches, 
filled two flasks with coffee, put them in his rucksack, slung 
one loop over her shoulder and carried it up to the road. 
“You drive, I’ll watch the scenery,” he said. ' 

“Where are we going, dear boy?” 

• “Anywhere out in the wilds.” 

I shall tell him today, she thought. We’ll discuss the child 
rationally, as two civilised individuals. Our love is the primary 
consideration. Marriage will be a matter of expediency. 
It isn’t a question of marriage being the price of love. He 
won’t tolerate obligation. It’s for the child, purely and 
simply for the child. 

Germaine hurtled the car up narrow country lanes, 
taking blind bends without attempting to brake. 

Brin squeezed her thigh so hard she blinked tears, although 
it was as if someone else not Brinley who caused the pain. 

“Concentrate,” he said. 

“Where are we going?” 

“Anywhere my love!” But immediately he began directing 
her. Turn left, turn right — mostly they turned left. Soon 
they were high in the empty hills, still climbing when he 
finally said, “Okay, up that clay ro?d, let’s see what’s at the 
end of it.” And that’s how they found the mountain lake, 
sombre even under a cornflower blue sky and 10 o’clock 
September sunshine. He caressed her thigh. “Anchors, 
gyppo girl, we’ll take a look around.” 

The long lake cranked itself in the middle like a boomer- 
ang. It rose in a swamp, and at the lower end filtered through 
a short, low earth ramp into a small brook. The road 
wound away from the swamp, terminating in a drystone 
wall sheepfold. Above the swamp on the far side, extending 
down to the elbow of the boomerang, towered massive 
terraces of rock. Dark Cambrian rock. The high terraces 
looked black against the skyline, weakening to lichen grey 
with belty of whinberry bushes' nearer the water. On 
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the water itself, trapped by the still morning air, the upper 
rocks shone Gothic black. 

“What can you hear?” he asked. 

She listened obediently. “Sheep, flies buzzing, sky- 
larks.” 

He leaned his head out through the window. “Hiya- 
hiya-hiya!” he yelled, and the echoes tamped back off the 
ancient rock face: Hiyaiyaiya . . .ya . . .ya . . .ya. * 

“Amazing,” she said. 

“Try it, love.” 

She climbed out, eagerly ran around the car and balanced 
herself on the running board. “Brinlcy !” she cried. Brinley . . . 
inky . . . inky floated back from across the lake. 

He playfully pinched her bottom, easing her clear of the 
door for him to get out. “Bring the rucksack, will you,” he 
said, moving over the dry, springy turf towards the water’s 
edge. 

Striding behind him, observing his slack gait, the way his 
shoulders rolled, hip and shoulder riding the fall of his heels, 
she slowed her pace, slower and slower, unable to bear 
watching him, his strangeness, his utterly indifferent male 
ignorance. Tormenting, blissful ignorance. Hands on her 
hips, the weighted rucksack squaring her broad back, 
Germaine screamed, “I’m pregnant!” The information, 
Pmpregnant . . . egnant . . . egnant swirled out above the mirror- 
still water. 

Brin turned slowly. “Do you mean that, Germaine?” 

Tremendously relieved, she stood there, smiling delight 
at having exposed her secret. “Of course, it’s true, darling.” 

He twisted sideways, hands in his pockets. “This is a real 
surprise.” 

She took his arm, determined to discuss the issue reason- 
ably. Only his sense of reason operated on a different level 
from hers. After his momentary sober pause he accepted the 
child as a strange joke. An oddity, the unbelievable outcome 
of their relationship. 

He hunched his shoulders, grinning to himself at himself. 
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at her by the same token. “This is one for the book,” he 
said, refusing to be serious. “As if there weren’t enough kids 
in the world. D’you know what kids want? Grub, sleep and 
cuddling. My aunt, she’s a past master with kids. I think 
she’s had about twelve, and they weren’t enough for her. 
Now she’s rearing her grandchildren, or any kiddie in the 
street who’s short of grub, cuddling or sleep.” 

*‘I shall provide my child with everything it requires,” 
said Germaine solemnly. 

“Why not let my aunt adopt it? She’ll give it a good 
home, as they say.” 

“Never, Brinley, never.” She handed him a cup df coffee 
and a salad sandwich — they’d left the cottage without 
breakfast. “I suggest we go through a formal marriage 
ceremony, that is if you have no objections ?” 

“You’ll find it strange,” he said. 

“How? In what way?” 

“I mean having a child at ... I was about to mention 
forty, though probably it doesn’t matter because you’ve 
kept yourself fit.” 

“I am not the least bit afraid, dear boy.” 

“Good girl,” he replied, flipping gravel into the lake. 
He bent forward to test the water with his hand. 

“Then it’s settled. We shall get married soon after we 
return home.” 

“Sure, all right, Germaine. Let’s walk round to the foot 
of the rocks.” 

“You aren’t deeply concerned, are you, Brinley ?” 

“Can’t rightly say, my love. All I know about babies 
comes from seeing my father’s sister, the one with all those 
children. Hell, she’s always up to her ears in trouble. If 
you want to use the word mess, it applies to my aunt, see! 
She’s part and parcel of a big mess.” 

Solemn as before, Germaine clenched her mouth, assur- 
ing him, “My child shall have everything it requires.” 

“Good, good girl,” he said again. _ 

They crossed the earth ramp at the lower end of the lake, 
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pushed forward through chest high ferns until they Were 
able to reach the yellowy clay shore, jigsaw fissured between 
high and low water marks. 

She moved confidently ahead of him, following the 
curving lake-Une to its outer bend, above which the rocks 
climbed sheer. But there was a narrow waterside track, a 
stony sheep track all the way round to the swamp. Here the 
valley widened, flattening wider again beyond the hillside 
sheepfold where the road ended. While they passed 
beneath the rocks, rattling stones underfoot echoed the still- 
ness like the clacking talk of foreign birds. 

“Slow down, we have all day in front of us,” he said. 

Heat haze shimmered above the tall, seed-swollen rushes 
of the swamp, smallish black and iron-blue winged dragon- 
flies careered ceaselessly. The lake itself stretched blank, 
apparently lifeless. The air they breathed seemed pre- 
historical, low pulsed, the unpromising atmosphere of pre- 
history. They cleared the swampy area, crossed a tiny feed 
brook and were out on the wide hillside, only the slit 
trench of the brook splitting the turf and heather as far as 
the eye could see. They climbed a slanting half-mile above the 
sheepfold. 

Germaine looked back at him. “It’s hot, Brinlcy.” 

“It isn’t too bad,” he said. 

“I’m perspiring.” 

“Me too. If you’ve had enough we’ll go back to the car.” 

“Where are we going now?” she enquired helplessly, 
standing still for a moment. 

“Any place you like.” 

She pointed to the sheepfold. “Shall we have lunch over 
there, in the shade?” 

“Right. Give me the rucksack, you’ve done your whack.” 

“You’re very quiet, darling. Are you worrying about the 
child?” 

“I’m not thinking much about anything. Sometimes it’s 
pleasant to walk about empty headed.” 

She asked him again while they were sharing the sand- 
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wiches. “Brinley, please be frank with me. Have you any 
regrets regarding the child ? The child or marriage ?” 

“None whatsoever,” he answered honestly. But she 
searched further, insistent, rational, compelling him to 
appreciate herself and the strange third little existence coiled 
inside her womb. He said, “Are you trying to make me 
worry?” 

^Certainly not.” She couldn’t penetrate his indifference, 
his solitary male ego. She couldn’t rationalise her female 
resentment either. 

“We’ll worry about the papoose when the time comes,” 
he announced, casually munching at his lettuce and tomato 
sandwich. Then he shrugged a persistent fly off his ear with 
his shoulder, and finished the coffee in his flask. 

Papoose, she thought, papoose . . . her wonderful child ! 

He chuckled rascally, pulling her across his chest where 
the hairs were bleached almost to the colour of the spiky 
hairs on his head. “Two whistlers in the family, my lovely,” 
he said. 

She pretended, kissing him, smelling the strong tang of 
perspiration on his body. Leaning her forearms on his 
upper chest, poised over his face, Germaine’s pretence 
deserted her. Loving him meant everything. 

“Feeling nice ?” he asked. Her frown sought more detail, 
more to which she might reply without sending him away 
into his untrustworthy male indifference. Meeting her 
frown with action, he ran his hands along the deep cleft of 
her back, gripping down to the spread of her buttocks. 

“Marriage won’t change us, Brinley, surely?” 

“It’s settled.” 

“Yes, it’s settled.” She kissed him until her lips felt 
numb against her teeth, but strangely passive, desire held 
back, failing within her. She complied lethargically, rather 
weary of resenting him. Germaine gazed sightlessly over his 
bulky shape — she didn’t have to pfetend any more. She 
even made tender avowals to him afterwards, almost wilfully, 
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as if proving her temporary loss of physical desire to be a 
commonplace triumph on his part. Something constant, 
natural, incidental to their relationship. With her broad, 
fleshy back against the wall, she rested his head on her lap, 
her fingers lightly moving over his face. 

She felt unselfishly wise and peaceful. 



*9 

•A small brown and white striped spider crept out from the 
dry-stone wall. It remained motionless about a foot away 
from her right arm. Brin thought, it’s come out for a breather. 
Too slowly to recognise as movement, the spider turned on 
its eight legs. Suddenly it leapt two full inches acfoss the 
stone and there was a compact flurry of legs and wings as a 
fly struggled against the spider’s poison. Brin raised his shoe, 
tapping the stone. The spider instantly dropped on its silken 
thread from the point where it had jumped, dangled in a 
tremble of internal activity, still gripping and coiling silk 
bonds around the doomed fly. Pause: Germaine turned to 
watch. The spider’s spinnerets released another length of 
silk, dropping it to a lower stone, where it dragged the fly out 
of sight. 

“Repulsive creatures,” she said, shivering her long, sandy 
hair. 

“Carnivore-carnivore-carnivore,” lie sang. “Don’t you 
remember learning about carnivores in school?” 

“One doesn’t have to approve,” she remarked, placing a 
lighted cigarette between his lips. 

“Thanks, my love,” he said. There was another drystone 
wall near a farmhouse and a duckpond, the one into which 
he’d stuffed his worn-out socks. First day of the tour, last 
April. He wondered if Tosca would still be alive if they 
hadn’t left Bristol. That skinny neurotic might have nursed 
him properly. Plenty of rest, good food, all the comforts. 
They seemed to get along well together. Old Tosca made her 
listen to him. South Africa might have saved his life. Maybe. 
Brin rubbed cigarette smoke from his eyes, but more tears 
threatened tp come. God, God, I didn’t make him come to 
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London. He came of his own free will. He’d had enough of 
Hetty Castle and her dead-end bloody bungalow. I tried to 
help him, think about him whenever we were living rough. 

She leaned over, shocked, her blt^e eyes staring. “You’re 
crying! Brinley, what is it, what’s the matter?” 

He sat up,' dragging miserably on his cigarette. “I miss 
Tosca. I’ll always miss him.” 

“Yes, yes, darling. It is terribly hard to lose someone you 
love. Come, let’s go back to the car.” 

“You don’t understand, Germaine.” 

“I lost my father,” she replied sadly, gathering up the 
flasks and sandwich wrappers. 

There was no more to say. They walked down to the lake, 
followed its inward curve and finally turned off, back to the 
road. 

That evening he went alone to Harlech village and con- 
scientiously drank himself insensible. He felt less desperate 
than aimless, lost. Tosca was lost. She searched for him, 
driving around the deserted streets; she sat up all night, left 
the cottage at 7 o’clock to search the road down by the 
golf course. In grey daylight she saw him coming across from 
the sand dunes, stiffly casual, his clothes and hair saturated 
with dew. 

“First lesson in self-preservation,” he said thickly. “Don’t 
sleep in a golf bunker if you’re drunk.” 

Germaine drove him back to the cottage, her resentment 
swelling to bleak antagonism. She watched him strip naked 
and towel himself thoroughly, as if he had been swimming on 
a chilly day. Naked, he padded outside, laid his clothes on the 
hedge to air, brewed a pot of tea, drank three cups, and with 
a friendly wink climbed the stairs to bed. She herself took the 
last cup from the pot, sat pondering at the table, then pre- 
sently in the silent cottage she knelt beside the couch and 
prayed. Her first prayer for guidance since her father died. 

He came down at 1 2 o’clock, found the note left for him, 
saying she was playing golf, and a £1 : would he kindly see 
Meurig and arrange delivery of two hundredweight of coal ? 
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Brin stretched and yawned, scratched his head, examined 
his unshaven face in the mirror. Well, he thought, last night 
was crazy. Daftest thing I’ve ever done. I’m dirtying the nest. 
Right, cut it out. 

While dressing he counted his money: £2 and a few 
coppers. Time to find a job. The prospects in* Harlech were 
nil, might be something in Barmouth, in one of the hotels, 
perhaps. He swayed about the room with Captain Blight’s 
shaving mug, dabbing lather on his face. I’d make a damned 
good waiter. “Will madame have her kippers with or with- 
out the roe? Yes sii, I can fully recommend this fine old 
brandy. It was originally manufactured in Cadwaflader as 
an experiment long, long ago, and served to the Normans to 
make them so horny they’d run their legs off chasing our 
native fillies. You’re a Norman, sir? How quaint! Yes, it is a 
small world. Then you must be working for the Milk 
Marketing Board ? Certainly, madame, quite so, if you send 
a ton of bottle tops to the Milk Marketing Board you’re 
allowed one refugee to shoot against the wall. It’s too much 
trouble? Very well, madame.” Brin heard footsteps outside 
the cottage. 

Meurig called from the porch, “Good-day ! Is anyone at 
home?” 

“Come in,” he said. 

“Happened to be passing. Today’s the day Miss Blight 
orders coal and the wife wants to know if there’s any 
laundry ?” 

Brin gave him Germaine’s £ 1 and a bundle of clothes. 

Meurig chuckled throaty approval;- “We don’t often see a 
man in Harlech plastered the way you finished up last 
night.” 

“Where did you see me?*’ asked Brin. 

“Well, tell you the truth, it’s what I’ve been told. Saw you 
myself outside the Castle Hotel, early it was. Heard you spent 
the rest of the night down Morfa Harlech. Missis kept nagging 
me to come out here in case Miss Blight wanted a hand to 
bring you hogne. Heard she was looking for you all over the 
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place. I told the wife it wasn’t none of our business. Last 
time I took more than I could hold was in the army. Put 
my time in with the Pioneers, clearing away bomb damage. 
Spent a couple of years in Southampton and Pompey. 
There’s a town for you, Pompey, during the war, 'cept for 
the bombing. Worse thing I ever did was to come back to 
Harlech.” 

“I haven’t been to Southampton or Portsmouth,” Brin 
said. 

Meurig changed hands on the bundle of clothing. “Still, 
there’s worse places than Harlech. Anything else you want?” 

Brin swilled the lather off his face. “I don’t think so, 
Meurig. Thanks for calling in.” 

“No trouble.” He turned at the door. “You managed to 
get home safe last night?” 

Brin nodded. “Yeah, I made it, chased my nose like a 
bloodhound.” 

Meurig slanted the peak of his cap, grinning his small eyes 
into slits as he walked up the path. 

I followed my nose all right, Brin thought. Like a hound 
looking for a place to vomit. Only I didn’t vomit. At least 
not in the bunker. Tosca had the knack of vomiting. Bitter, 
freezing nights in Abbey Town, whole winter Saturdays if 
there was enough money for a full day on the beer . . . one 
time in the Greyhound Inn, old Tosca drank and spewed, 
drank and spewed all day without stirring his brain-pan. 
Not a ruffle. He didn’t put a foot down wrong. Threw it all 
back like a blocked sump. 

Dear old Tosca. What a man he was, going his own way. 
The only thing he loved was pestering folks into acting 
Shakespeare. And short spells of living rough out in the 
wilds. By God it’s no life, Brin said to himself. It’s stupid. 
There’s nothing to run away from. Nothing to sink your teeth 
into either. The only thing that’s running out is Time. 
Best thing to do with Time is ignore it. Let it ride over your 
head, even if you’re just a clock number in Abbey steelworks. 
Just as if you’re a bum tight, fat gutted mahasajah. I can’t 
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though, he realised. Neither can Germaine. Not now with 
this baby started! It will put her right on the calendar trail. 
Right on the face of hickory-bloody-dickory-dock. First 
child at forty ? She’d probably take it in her stride. Maybe 
she would. 

Anxiety irritated without hurting him: time running 
out. He sauntered down through the woods below the 
garden, crossed the railway track, skirted the golf course, then 
climbed up and over the low, rabbit holed dunes. Full tide, 
and not a soul on the long, flat beach. I’m bored, he thought. 
Boredom, that’s my trouble. Germaine is lovely, she’s all 
right, except we often talk different languages. This*Harlech 
place is dull. One of those bankrupt places where nothing 
can happen any more. Evacuate it, lock, stock and barrel. 

He looked back at Harlech Castle. Even the sea had run 
away from Harlech, and all they could do with the extra 
land was build a golf course. Where was she? Banging 
away at her little white balls down the far end? He grinned: 
she knows the meaning of balls now, anyhow. She hadn’t a 
clue to start off. After we get married I’ll have to adjust 
myself— if we get married. Sure thing, get married. Why not! 
Why though? We’ve had a nice couple of months on 
common-law. That’s the name for it, common-law. Same as 
every other tour, a taste of common-law, here and there 
between Abbey Town and the big Smoke. Only Tosca’s 
gone. 

Walking along the beach, he stared up at the sky — high, 
dirty white clouds breaking under the blue, breaking down 
the extended summer. “Tosca-man,” he said loudly, calmly. 
“What do you say, Tosca, about Germaine” — his shoes 
slurred in the soft sand, sending him off-balance — “and me 
getting married ?” Brin eased his head forward, aligned his 
walking balance. 

“What do you say, Tosca?” he asked quietly, troubled 
by misery, by loss. Tosca, six feet below in Abbey Town 
cemetery, shrinking . . . shrinking smaller and smaller in his 
box. No more relapses, coughing tears into his eyes, pulse 
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reading, no more play-acting, no more leaving the road to 
brew up a can of tea. Nothing. That was the horrible bastard 
misery: nothing. So it wasn’t boredom. It was the end. There- 
fore time for a fresh start. With Germaine, settled in the big 
house in Barnes. For always as far as I’m concerned. Me, 
Brin Guysend, aged twenty-three, Jack of all trades, rough 
tourist. Son of Pascal Guysend, senior floor-walker in 
Cadwallader’s largest co-operative store. Only son of Nifa 
Guysend. Dear old lady, no fire left, just hobbling on, cook- 
ing and cleaning from day to day, every hour inseparable 
from the habit of her life. 

Life, Brin thought, cutting up from the beach to where 
perhaps he’d see Germaine playing golf. Life: I’m losing my 
sense of humour. There she is, the genteel Amazon from 
Barnes, S.W.13. A lush woman in her own right, excepting 

old Captain Blight ed her life early on, yes, Germaine’s 

life, with his cranky ideas. You’ll always find some old leather 
soul ready to crack the whip. Do this, do that. No, listen 
carefully, I’ll do the thinking. I’m your father. Honour thy 
father and thy mother. Aye, sure. 

Brin let himself fall forward, leaving the brush of his head 
and the space to his eyes outlined above the sloping dune 
bank. Germaine, her heavy breasts visibly bouncing, lugged 
her trolley as if she belonged to a rescue team. I bet she’s 
a hopeless golfer, he thought. Can’t be anything else, nothing 
but, with her tiny little paws. 

She took out a club, flayed the air viciously, approached 
the ball, stamped around it, kneeled behind it, sighting 
through to a flag about fifty yards away, then positioned 
herself, plump shoulders rounded, shelled for action. This 
is the real jonak McCoy, he thought. She’s got all the palaver 
off pat. Now it’s a question of hitting the bloody thing. 
Germaine rocked gently, like an addict listening to the blues, 
her club swaying. Up it came for the final stroke: THWAP! 
Brin’s eyes followed the divot, failed to connect on the white 
ball. She wagged the club, warrior fashion, rammed it 
into the bag and picked up her trolley. 
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This is great entertainment, decided Brin. She’s a lovely 
performer. It’s well worth watching. She plays golf the way 
she drives the car. Kill ’em all and damn the consequences. 
Let’s see what she’s like on the delicate stuff, if she can 
find her little white ball. 

Germaine strode past the flag about fifteen yards. She 
folded her arms, examined her equipment, selected a shiny 
hfeaded weapon, pushed the trolley aside, glanced up at a 
couple of players way back in the rough, and shuffle-kicked 
the ball out from the long grass on to the shaved green. Her 
first putt sent the ball fifteen yards the other side of the hole. 
This time she removed the flag, tossing it well clean Exactly 
as I suspected, Brin said to himself; she isn’t much of a golfer. 
She’s a lovely woman though. Another putt slewed the ball 
off the green again. Germaine kicked it out again. After 
some reflective practice jabs she changed her weapon. More 
practice jabs. Then she played it very cautiously. Tap: one 
yard. Tap: five feet. Tap: a yard. Tap: four feet. Tap: two 
feet. Tap : six feet . . . two feet beyond the hole. 

Germaine aimed carefully. As she stroked, Brin yelled, 
“Missed!” and ducked his head. Germaine putted the ball 
five feet the other side of the hole ; she spun round, her iron 
raised like a baseball player ready to strike. He peeped 
through the grass fringe topping the dune. “Ha-ha-ha!” he 
screeched, muffling his mouth with a handkerchief. She 
looked all round. The other two players were still some way 
off on the driveway. He saw her stride jauntily over to the 
ball, hit it first time, quite near the hole, and finally sink 
it with a hurried side-foot kick. She immediately teed up and 
hit, again first time. It sailed clean into some scrubby bushes. 
She grabbed her trolley and pulled away, using her iron as a 
walking stick. 

Brin went back to the beach. After a couple of miles he 
sat on a baulk of driftwood. The sky had greyed all over, 
leaving finger holes through which the sun splayed slanting 
beams down to the sea. They royed as the holes shifted, 
snapped off, roved again. He leaned forward, elbows on his 
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thighs, returned to his sense of loss. I’ve never been this way 
before, he thought. Never right down. Expecting nothing, 
hoping for nothing. Morbid up to my bloody eye-teeth. 
Because Tosca isn’t here. Won’t be . again. He’s gone for 
good. If only it was finished, completely finished. 

“What can r do?” he asked, climbing to his feet. 

He discovered what he had to do a few weeks after their 
arrival in Germaine’s cottage, when the first days of OctobeV 
enticed a spell of Indian summer before the night frosts 
came. Meurig had promised to cultivate the garden next 
spring, so Brin began cutting turves for burning off on top 
of the beech branches. He’d trimmed and laid the branches 
tent-shape ready for firing. When there were enough turves 
to start banking around the timber, he shot his spade upright 
into the reddish soil and scraped clean the soles of his shoes; it 
was time to fetch paraffin and newspapers from the cottage. 

He failed to recognise the sound at first, dimly pinned it 
on some silly warbler suffering a bout of out-of-season ovary 
madness. All he did, thoughtlessly, was step softly towards 
the porch. Then, on the split second, he backed away and 
returned to the garden. Germaine had taken up whistling again. 
He hesitated beside the branches, listening. The whole damn 
flock were in action, busting their bloody tonsils: warblers, 
Yorkshire Rollers, blackbirds, thrushes, even the faulty 
glug-glug of nightingales. This is the turning point, he said to 
himself. Positively. She’s back to normal. She’s back to 
abnormal. Now I can quit. Any time. Any time at all. 
Shan’t be able to touch her any more. Germaine’s a whistling 
spinster with a baby in her belly. Better to quit than make a 
monkey of myself in that big house in Barnes. 

He went up the garden path, noisily stamped his feet 
in the porch, pushed through the door. 

Germaine was lying on the couch, bare footed, slowly 
waggling her small toes. “Yes, what do you want, dear?” 
she said. 

“Paraffin and newspapers. I’m lighting the fire. Aren’t 
you playing golf this afternoon?” 
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‘‘Later.” She lounged indolently, one bare arm rounding 
her hair in a Cleopatra pose. “I had a recurrence of my 
dream last night,” she said. “I ran away from you through 
the flames. Lost you completely.” 

“Some dreams are prophetic, I suppose,” he said. 

“I shouldn’t think so, darling.” 

He fetched the paraffin from the cupboard beneath the 
stSrirs. He put the can down and sat beside her. “Tell me 
about the dream.” 

“The location has changed again. Last night I dreamed 
we were walking across Hammersmith Bridge. ^Flames 
shot up all around us; it seemed quite natural you know, 
this time. As before, you insisted the flames weren’t going to 
harm us. I ran towards Castelnau; you refused to move, 
darling, again. You’re awfully stubborn in the dream.” 
Brin negligently rested his weight on the bone of her pelvic 
girdle. “Do be a little more considerate, your hands are 
dirty,” she said. 

“Then what happened, after you ran down Castelnau?” 

“I looked behind me. The bridge was aflame, yet cars and 
buses were travelling normally. Isn’t that incongruous, 
darling?” 

“A real shocker, my lovely.” 

She stirred irritably. “You’re hurting me.” 

“Tell me the rest of the dream,” he said. 

“You’re heavy and your hands are dirty.” 

Brin lay upon her, his head between her breasts. “Did you 
run back across the bridge ?” he said. 

“You weren’t there, I’m sure you weren’t there.” 

“Ah-ha. You didn’t panic and you didn’t run round 
looking for me?” 

She sighed, ending on a retrospective titter of amusement. 
“In last night’s dream John appeared to drive me home, 
only I went to feed the swan instead. Remember, darling, 
the greedy cob swan on Barnes Pond?” 

“I remember him.” 

“It seems 3 . whole lifetime since we met at Barnes Pond.” 
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And we’ve made another one, he thought, but he mumbled 
in the mass of her sandy hair, “Germaine, let’s go to bed, 
eh?” 

She protested, “Your hands are dirty.” 

“I’m pure elsewhere, my love.” 

“Do wash your hands.” 

“Wait for me,” he said. 

While washing his hands, Brin heard the bedroom window 
squeal open. Or had she closed it? In any case, why? He 
went outside the cottage. It was open, Germaine leaning 
on the sash rail, gazing out over the bay. “Hey there, angel, 
let me hear you whistling,” he said. 

She whistled a few bars then broke off, her arms raised 
as if enacting a devotional ritual. “I have always adored 
staying here. It makes me feel free, wonderfully free!” 
and she whistled ecstatically until he opened the bedroom 
door. Drawing herself up, amazed at her power, rather off- 
hand, spinstcrly distant towards him, she said, “Is this lust, 
Brinley, or is it love?” Standing at the window, belly 
muscles held firm, bosom out, pale blue eyes observing him 
down the length of her nose. 

“Maybe it’s both, maybe it’s a race against time,” he said. 

“But do you love me?” 

“Yes.” 

“Yes, yes, yes! How gallant! And what on earth do you 
mean, race against time?” 

He thought, so there are two ways according to her. 
She’s got the alternatives inside her head already. Tender or 
tough. Or maybe neither as far as she was concerned. He 
kicked off his shoes and flung himself on the bed. “What do 
you want?” he asked. 

She leaned on the sash again. “I want you to love me.” 

“We want the same thing.” 

“Do we?” 

“Don’t we?” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, Brinley.” 

“My hands are clean.” 
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She snapped at him, “Lust! You wear it like a halo, all 
the timp, wherever you go. It’s the only kind of love you 
understand.” 

“Yeah, I wear it when Pm drunk and all.” 

“Now you’re being insufferable.” 

“Both of us, my beauty,” he drawled. 

“I beg your pardon ?” 

“Climb into bed if you want to cure the itch.” 

“Itch?” 

I’ve gone too far, he realised. Too far. We’re over the 
brow of the hill. He muttered self consciously, “My one and 
only love.” 

“Truly, dearest, truly?” 

Retreat, retreat now for sure. Brin experienced the 
cringing ecstasy of pleasure and horror. “True as the end 
of the world when the sun turns to a cinder. True as death 
itself. I hate death,” he said, afraid to say any more. 

“Darling, darling” — rushing across to him, shedding 
fifteen years in less seconds. 

This is our tender alternative, he thought. Good. Essential 
under the circumstances. 
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The garden fire scented the air for nine days. He tended 
it twice a day, scrupulously placing turves around and over 
the burnt-through vent. Towards the end, while the five foot 
high mound of terracotta-red ashes steamed and cooled off, 
Brin hacked the hedge right back. He set aside the best 
lengths of willow for bean and pea sticks; the rest he stacked 
in the lean-to for kindling. Then he covered the mound with 
newspapers and a large tarpaulin to prevent leaching during 
the winter. 

Germaine sat in a deck chair outside the porch, her legs 
splayed out, the right ankle resting upon her left knee. As 
he came up the path she straightened her legs. “You work 
too hard for no reason,” she remarked, lighting a small 
cigar. 

“Meurig will have the benefit next year. Anyhow, it’s 
kept me out of mischief.” 

“Are you ready for the journey home now ?” 

He squatted on his heels beside the deck chair. “My dear, 
there’s something I want to ask you. I had to finish the 
garden, understand?” Brin helped himself to one of her 
cigars. “Would you be terribly hurt if I left you” — adding 
quickly, “we’ll get married first, Germaine, for the child’s 
sake.” 

“Why? Where do you have to go? This is ridiculous!” 

“I think it’s because I’ve lost Tosca, but there are other 
reasons too, other things I’ve lost maybe, back in Abbey 
Town.” 

“You don’t love me,” she said coldly. 

“I’ve tried, Germaine.” 

She hauled herself to her feet, magnificent, impregnable 
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in her outraged dignity. "Obviously it has been an effort. 
The effort has been noticeable since I told you about the 
baby.^There are times when you disgust me, and this is one 
of them. You may leave whenever you wish. I shan’t attempt 
to hold you." Jamming the cigar in her mouth, she snorted 
audibly through her long nose. “You might have had the 
courage to tell me sooner” — the cigar wagging in the corner 
df her mouth — “but that’s one thing you lack, isn’t it? 
Courage. You can be cruelly sarcastic, ridiculously uncouth, 
you have more cunning than most men, but courage, 
Brinley, courage, you haven’t sufficient courage.” 

“Thanks,” he said, entering the cottage. “I’lljtry to dQ 
something about it.” He unhooked his rucksack from behind 
the stair cupboard door. Germaine stood at the head of the 
couch, braced upright, dignity smouldering in her. “Give 
me a few minutes and I’ll be away.” 

There weren’t many items to pack; spare shirt, under- 
pants, socks, road map, sandals, raincoat, shaving kit. 
National Insurance card. “Take it steady on the drive home,” 
he said. “Goodbye, Germaine.” 

She gave him a superior, sour smile. “Have you any 
money?” 

“Couple of shillings. Lend me a few pounds; I’ll repay 
you after I reach Abbey Town.” 

“Why are you leaving?” she said bitterly. 

“Because it won’t work out, my dear.” 

“Will I see you again?” 

“Sure, probably next summer.” 

She gave him fifteen pounds. “Write to me, Brinley. I’ll 
send you a cheque presently.” 

“What for?” 

“That is a foolish question which I don’t have to answer, 
Goodbye.” 

“Goodbye,” he said. “I did love you, Germaine, most of 
the time, you must know that.” 

“I do, but it’s too late, you’re running away. You will 
always runaway.” 
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“It’s too late for anything. Take care of yourself.” • 

He climbed up to the road, then looked down at the 
cottage chimney and the sloping garden. I’ve finished two 
jobs and made a clean break, he thought. It’s important to 
make a clean break without animosity. We’ll meet again, 
sometime in the future. He lit the stump of the cigar he’d 
taken from her handbag. “So long, my love.” 

He spent four days travelling home, paying for his trans- 
port most of the way. He met the wet end of October in 
Cadwallader County. The rain came from the sea, drenching 
inland over the hill behind Abbey Town, but he was 
fifty miles away, hastily filching milk from a roadside milk 
chum. He walked all night, and it rained all night. It was 
still raining late the following evening when he dismounted 
from a lorry outside Abbey Town railway station. 

The High Street glistened beneath sickly orange-toned 
overhead lights; Air Force blue corporation buses were 
running to the same time-table, passing each other every 
seven minutes outside the station. The pavements were 
deserted except for a few plodders hugging close to the shop 
windows. 

Another tour ended, another winter ahead. I’m a fool, 
he told himself, feeling no distress. Rain-soaked, weary, he 
didn’t want to go to his father’s house. Not yet. There’d be 
the familiar accusations: tramp, lazy, irresponsible, selfish. 
Half-wit, according to the girls; Pascal Guysend’s hard- 
headed daughters. I’ll settle down for the winter. Find a 
cushy berth in the steelworks until next April or May. 
May would be the best month. Easier to travel, warmer 
nights. 

Brin ambled to a sudden standstill, finding himself on the 
road to the cemetery. Crazy, he said to himself. I don’t 
know where he’s buried. Stumbling forward, confounded, 
the wet clothes pressing to his skin, he reached the cemetery 
gates and climbed over. “I’ll have to wait until daylight,” 
he murmured, as if the proof demanded statement. And he 
knew the best place to wait — in a potting shed ^ehind the 
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sexton’s lodge. With his thumb on the door latch, he said 
quietly, “It isn’t locked.’’ He stepped inside, hands groping, 
feet grflping towards a broad shelf. Putting down the garden- 
ing tools and earthenware pots, he became confident 
towards the black space around him. “Half-wit,” he mut- 
tered, grinning to himself, curling up on the shelf. 

Throughout the night he dozed and shivered, curled his 
ld£s up tighter and dozed off again. For an hour after dawn 
he slept heavily, like a dog recovered by the heat of its own 
body. Then he awoke, replaced the tools and the pots on the 
shelf, and climbed over the cemetery wall. He hid his 
sodden rucksack behind some nettles just off the roadside. 

Afterwards Brin ate a double breakfast in a workmen’s 
cafd, his raincoat draped over a radiator, and his will-power 
succumbing to physical comfort. Concentrating, he allowed 
himself another fifteen minutes before returning to the 
cemetery. Fifteen minutes crawled over the face of his 
wristwatch. Half past nine, he determined, I’ll leave at 
half past nine. He drank three more cups of coffee, sitting 
relaxed, his legs stretched out beneath the table. Time 
isn't important, he concluded. I’ll have a haircut and shave, 
then visit Tosca. 

When he left the barber-shop the pubs were open. He 
walked slack limbed up the long cemetery road to an old 
pub, the Bale of Hay. At ease within himself, he let the after- 
noon drift, with a few mundane curses upon the whole 
bloody shambles represented in his parents, his sisters, and 
the cruel senselessness of Tosca’ s death. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon when a gravedigger 
directed him to Tosca’s grave. There were hundreds and 
hundreds of gravestones, acres and acres of dead bodies 
piled one on top of the other. Passing among them, he felt 
perfectly sober. This was a good pilgrimage, unworthy of 
grief, grief being useless too. He approached the plain black 
stone cross. It was about three feet high, with the bare facts 
of Tosca’s birth and death, and a bare grave mound, uneven, 
the surrounding grass falling rank, *bleaching into grey. 
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Brin hunkered on his heels. “Hullo there, Tosca,” hesaid 
calmly. A few minutes later, after lighting a cigarette and 
idly gazing around, he said, “Howdo, Tosca-boy^How’s 
everything?’* Now he stared up at the rainwashed sky, his 
round chin lifted from the exposed thickness of his neck. 

“Brinley-boy,” Tosca said huskily, the sick, droop- 
shouldered Tosca leaning with his elbows spread on the 
cross of his own grave. 

“I was hoping I’d see you, Tosca.” 

“That’s right— me too.” 

“I pulled in last night, finished the tour . . . Hell, I don’t 
know about next spring.” Brin pulled hard on his cigarette. 
“Maybe this is my last tour. What d’you say?” 

Tosca coughed briefly, his black haired head bowed 
slantwise over his sunken chest. “It is,” he said. “Last tour, 
Brinley-boy.” Then he wasn’t leaning on the black stone 
cross any more. 

“Take care of yourself,” Brin said, and he walked to his 
father’s house, leaving his rucksack hidden behind the nettles 
just off the roadside. 




